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WRITING dispassionately, as a person whose head should, and would, 
ornament Temple Bar, if some kindly disposed critics could only give 
to the Report of the Special Commission their own effective interpre- 
tation, I am inclined to join in the chorus of conditional satisfaction 
with which that long laboured document has been received by all the 
parties most interested and concerned. It is true, the Act 51 and 52 
Vict. 1888, was not passed to create a tribunal to discover if I was 
sentenced in 1870 for being a Fenian, or to show that the Land 
League was organised by me eleven years ago. Still, to have these 
remote historic matters re-affirmed with becoming judicial gravity 
against a man who was not even included by the Times among the 
Respondents when the Commission began its ‘ great inquest,’ will be, 
I hope, some compensating consolation to those who lament, in my 
respect, the absence of Temple Bar from among the recognised insti- 
tutions of law and order in England. 

The Charges and Allegations which were placed before the 
tribunal of public opinion for a political ‘trial’ by process of party 
accusation, before being modified at the bar of the Special Commis- 
sion for judicial inquiry, were— 

1. That the Land League was a treasonable conspiracy, part of 


1 ‘We suppose there is no doubt whatever that the accused would have been 
convicted and sentenced, and, most assuredly, one hundred, not to say two, hundred 
years ago, such a conviction would have been followed by nothing short of capital 
punishment.’—Zhe Times, Feb. 20, 1890. 
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and one in design with the I.R.B. and Clan-na-Gael, for the achieve- 
ment of absolute independence for Ireland, by means of dynamite 
and outrage. 

2. That the Invincibles were a branch of the Land League. 

3. That Patrick Egan had paid out of the funds of the League 
money for the murder of Lord Cavendish and Mr. Burke, and that 
Mr. Egan and Mr. Brennan, treasurer and secretary, respectively, of 
the League, were Invincible leaders. 

4, That Mr. Parnell was intimate with the Invincibles as such. 

5. That Mr. Parnell wrote out of Kilmainham prison urging them 
‘to make it hot for Old Forster,’ and demanding that they (Mr. 
Parnell and other Land League leaders) should get ‘the worth of 
their money.’ 

6. That Mr. Parnell met Frank Byrne when released on parole 
in April, 1882, and became cognisant of, and privy to, the Invincible 
plans which eventuated in the assassinations of the 6th of May fol- 
lowing. 

7. That, following the Park murders, Mr. Parnell, in conjunction 
with Messrs. Dillon and Davitt, issued a manifesto against the per- 
petrators of the deed which was insincere, and that he wrote to In- 
vincibles saying his condemnation of their work of the 6th of May 
was for policy’s sake only. 

8. That Mr. Parnell gave 100/. to Frank Byrne to enable him to 
escape from justice. 

9. That Mr. Egan, Mr. O’Kelly, M.P., and Mr. Davitt wrote 
letters to Invincibles of a similar character to those attributed to 
Mr. Parnell. 

10. That the knives which were used in the Park murders had 
been in the London offices of the Irish Parliamentary Party, open to 
the inspection of such members. 

11. That the Respondents, as leaders of the Land League, were 
in the habit of deliberately selecting agents for the commission of 
murder, and paid to them fixed sums of money for their work, and 
subscribed to testimonials for convicted assassins. 

12. That the Respondents consorted knowingly with murderers, 
and that murderers, as such, shared their inmost counsels. 

13. That the Respondents, in denouncing crime, afterwards as- 
sured the perpetrators that the condemnation was not real. 

14, That not one of the sixty-five Respondents ever made a 
single speech which was a bond fide denunciation of outrage or 
crime. 

Upon each and all of these charges, which Sir Richard Webster 
undertook to prove to the hilt on his brief from the Times, the Report 
of the Special Commission completely and unequivocally acquits every 
one of the Respondents. 
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I will now examine the modified edition of Parnellism and 
Crime as it was presented to the judges for investigation, and com- 
pare the verdicts on each of the fourteen counts with facts and 
evidence. 

Cuanrce I. 

That the respondents were members of a conspiracy and organisation having for 

tts ultimate object to establish the absolute independence of Ireland. 
Verdict. 


We find that the respondent Members of Parliament collectively were not 
members of a conspiracy having for its object to establish the absolute independen e 
of Ireland, but we find that some of them, together with Mr. Davitt, established 
and joined in the Land League organisation with the intention by its means to 
bring about the absolute independence of Ireland as a separate nation. The names 
of those respondents are set out at pag? 32 of this Report. 


The charge as it was made by the Times, and meant to be under- 
stood by the public, has completely broken down. It was more than 
half untrue: The allegation covered by the terms of the charge was 
that Mr. Parnell and his party deliberately joined in a conspiracy 
which had the absolute independence of Ireland for its ultimate 
object. The judges do not report that the League was any such 
conspiracy, while but seven out of Mr. Parnell’s party of eighty-six 
members are found to have joined the Land League with the ‘ inten- 
tion’ of doing what the Times declared the entire party, as a party, 
had confederated to accomplish. The Commissioners say that the 
National League ‘ was substantially the old Land League under a new 
name. This is disputed by the entire evidence of the respondents. 
The programmes of the two organisations tendered in testimony differ 
essentially, while the plans of action were, respectively, as divergent. 
The Land League left the question of ‘ self-government’ for Ireland 
out of its platform, while the National League adopted it as its 
first and principal plank. Defined by the National League it meant 
‘Home Rule,’ while being neither mentioned nor defined in the Land 
League, it was interpreted according to the views of every man who 
cared to expound them on the subject. 

The means employed by the old League were generally extra- 
Parliamentarian: organisation among the people; resistance to 
eviction and rack-rent ; in a word, ‘a land war’ against landlordism. 
The National League, while improving upon some of the methods of 
the Land League, was based upon stricter constitutional lines and 
was worked upon Parliamentary principles. Its programme was 
drawn by Mr. Parnell and not by me. The Land League as an 
organisation, with its president’s expressed or tacit sanction, engaged 
in ‘the land war’ against landlordism. The National League has 
not. In its capacity as an organised body it has worked for the 
first plank in its platform, Home Rule. Mr. Parnell has only 
actively identified himself with this its chief object, at least in Ire- 
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land. A section only of the National League have carried on ‘the 
land war,’ and this in a manner far more legally and with less radical 
aims than characterised the Land League struggle. 

The conclusion to which the Commissioners have come with 
reference to the seven members of Parliament who, with myself, are 
declared ‘ to have established and joined in the Land League’ with the 
intention of bringing about the absolute independence of Ireland, must 
be considered by the public in conjunction with the following facts. 

The Land League ceased to exist in October 1881, more than 
eight years ago. The only one of the seven Parliamentary respon- 
dents included in this judgment who was actively identified with the 
‘establishing’ of the Land League, was Mr. Harris. Of the remain- 
ing six, Messrs. Dillon, O’Brien, and Redmond were never members of 
the I.R.B. or of any secret revolutionary body; while the entire 
seven, having entered Parliament years ago and taken the oath of 
allegiance to Her Majesty, have, in the most solemn manner possi- 
ble, proved, years before Parnellism and Crime was published, that 
they had not then, and therefore cannot have now, any intention of 
bringing about the absolute independence of Ireland. 

Those of them who joined the Land League nine or ten years ago 
with such intention will not, I am sure, feel either morally or poli- 
tically degraded at the judgment of the Report. The universal 
opinion of mankind is more just than the verdict of political oppo- 
nents, and no man or body of men, who have honestly aspired 
to win absolute independence for Ireland, have yet earned from 
history the stigma of dishonour or disgrace. There are few men 
throughout the British Empire more generally esteemed than Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy, who has been knighted for his services to the 
great colony of Australia ; yet in 1848 he was tried and convicted of 
the ‘ crime’ of conspiring to effect the complete national indepen- 
dence of his country. 

The minor finding on the first charge, that ‘the support of the 
extreme party, bothin Ireland and America, was secured ’ by me for the 
Land League is, I respectfully submit, against the weight of evi- 
dence; unless by ‘ party’ is meant ‘individuals’ who belonged to 
revolutionary organisations. As ‘a party,’ the I.R.B. expelled me 
from its ranks in 1880, for having established the Land League. In 
narrating the circumstances of the Rotunda meeting of the 30th of 
April, 1880, in order to quote Mr. Parnell’s reference to ‘bread and 
lead,’ the Commissioners omit either to give or to mention the re- 
solution which the attacking party of Fenians came to propose, which 
was as follows :— 


Resolved : ‘ That while we, the Nationalists of Dublin, are ready to make any 
sacrifice to give the land to those who cultivate it, we protest against the decep- 
tive pelicy of Heaven-sent champions and ex-political prisoners who are trying to 
seduce the people from the straight road to independence ’ (Zvidence, p. 1883). 
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At page twenty-three of the Report, the Commissioners say, in 
dismissing the subject of the meeting here referred to: ‘After this 
meeting at the Rotunda Mr. Parnell does not appear to have en- 
countered any hostility from the physical force party.’ This is clearly 
an error. It was shown by Sir Charles Russell in his speech (Evidence, 
p- 3709), and subsequently proved, that the following manifesto was 
issued after the date fixed by the Report as the termination of 
Fenian opposition to Mr. Parnell’s movement. 


The agitators themselves claim to be Nationalists when it suits their purpose, 
no matter whether they hold forth in the Home Rule League, the Land League, at 
the hustings, or that exalted platform—the floor of the British House of Commons. 
We have borne with their vapourings and false doctrines, as well as their treacher- 
ous designs against the freedom and national independence of Ireland, fully aware 
that the fate of the ‘new departure’ would be short-lived and would, in its final 
collapse, bring unutterable political ruin to all its promoters. To this end we are 
resolved to let them have rope enough, but as they are not content with this for- 
bearance, and are occasionally sheltering themselves behind the sacred name of 
Trish nationality, we feel constrained to warn them that if they persevere in such a 
eourse we shall be obliged to adopt measures that will end their career much sooner 


than anticipated. 
Thoughts of the painful present and the fast 


Must bring the hour of reckoning at last. 
; (By order) 
EXEcUTIVE oF THE I.R.B. 


‘The extreme party both in Ireland and in America,’ as an 
organisation, always opposed the Land League, though the hostility 
was not so marked in America as in Ireland; but it would be true 
to say that individual extremists in both countries joined the League 
in large numbers and gave to its objects a warm and effective support. 
The learned Commissioners quote Mr. Harris, M.P. (Report, p. 24) 
in their counter-contention to Mr. Parnell’s assertion that the oppo- 
sition of the Fenian party grew stronger after 1880 than it was 
before. Mr. Harris’s admission, however, must be taken along with 
the argument of his whole evidence, which was, that while the 
leaders of the Fenian party were strongly adverse to the Land 
League, the rank and file were, to a large extent,in strong sympathy 
with the new movement. 

Cuarce II. 

That one of the immediate objects of their conspiracy was, by a system of coercion 
and intimidation, to promote an agrarian agitation against the payment of agricul- 
tural rents, for the purpose of tmpoverishing and expelling from the country the 
Trish landlords, who were styled the ‘ English garrison.’ 

Verdict. 


We find that the respondents did enter into a conspiracy by a system of coer- 
eion and intimidation to promote an agrarian agitation against the payment of 
agricultural rents, for the purpose of impoverishing and expelling from the country 
the Irish landlords, who were styled the ‘ Fnglish garrison.’ 


Barring the use and application of the word ‘conspiracy’ to the 
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Land League, I confess it would be difficult for the Commissioners, 
sitting as English judges, to come to any other conclusion from the 
evidence contained in the speeches which are cited in the Report. 
That the Land League used the weapon of boycotting, which the 
judges declare to have been an ‘all-pervading tyranny,’ was never 
denied by the respondents. That all the respondents advocated 
boycotting was fully admitted by them in their evidence. But the 
zharge in Parnellism and Crime was not that which has been 
decided against us in the words given above. The original allegation 
reads :— 

There are volumes of evidence, and it is being added to every day, to show that 
the whole organisation of the Land League, and its successor the National League, 
depends upon a system of intimidation carried out by the most brutal means, and 
resting ultimately upon the sanction of murder (Blue-book, quoting Parnellism and 
Crime, p. 194). 


And again, at p. 197 of same, the Times said :— 


Murder still startles the casuist and doctrinaire, and we charge that the Land 
League chiefs based their movement on a scheme of assassination, carefully calculated 
and coolly applied. 


This is the monstrous libel as it was formulated in the first two 
articles of the Parnellism and Crime series, and from this atrocious 
imputation the respondents are completely freed by the Report. 

The special Dublin jury which tried the Land League Executive 
upon the charge of ‘Criminal Conspiracy’ declared by a ten to two 
vote in 1880 that the persons so indicted were not guilty. Upon 
the evidence submitted to the Special Commission, an Irish jury, 
influenced by popular feeling, and the character and deeds of ‘the 
landlord garrison’ of Ireland, would have acquitted the respondents. 
On the system of landlordism or the evils with which it has cursed 
the social life of Ireland, the judges could not pronounce. Evictions 
and unjust renting were, to them, mere processes of law. ‘ Land- 
grabbing’ represented but a simple act of occupying land, from 
which someone else had been dispossessed from failure to fulfil his legal 
obligations, whether these obligations were just, or equitable, or the 
reverse. This and nothing more. The long and agonising story of 
the doings of the ‘landlord garrison’ could find no place in the 
judgment, if it even arrested the attention, of the three eminent 
Englishmen appointed by a landlord government to try a great 
political movement, and with it the whole Celtic people of Ireland, 
in accordance with the rules of judicial procedure. But if the learned 
Commissioners could investigate the deeds and records of the 
‘ garrison,’ as they have done those of the League, their decision 
might possibly concur with the following historic judgment :— 

By his holding the peasant lives ; his potato crop maintains him and his family, 
wretchedly indeed ; but miserable as is the pittance on which he lives, it is derived 
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from his holding. To that holding he clings with desperate tenacity ; and lest he 
should be evicted he will promise anything. The unfortunate man can find no 
farmer near in want of hands and ready to give wages. The grave or the work- 
house is now his only alternative, and this alternative has only of late years been 
offered to him. What, we ask, are likely to be the feelings of a man cast into the 
road with his wife and wailing children around him, without food, without shelter, 
without hope? Burning indignation in his heart, ignorant, and mad with desperate 
recklessness, he turns in his anger on the direct instrument of his misery. If that 
instrument, by the manner in which he performs the harsh duties of his office, adds 
bitter insult to the injury which by itself is too much for poor human nature to 
bear; if rude curses attend deadly wrong, can we wonder at the wild torrent of 
vengeance and of hate which bears away before it all thoughts of duty and obe- 
dience ; ought we to be startled if before it lie prostrate all fear of doing evil, all 
thoughts of the terrible future, and the consequence that must inevitably follow the 
breach of that law which bids us do no murder? Revenge weaves for itself a fatal 
web of sophistry, and eagerly listens to any suggestion which gives to the gratifi- 
cation of its passion and hate the character of that wild justice which was long 
since declared to be the slave’s sole protection. 

And is not society called upon under such circumstances to step in and consider 
the abuse of those rights of property which society has created for the benefit of 
all? Are we to stand by with folded hands looking on in mute despair, asif these 
events were an inevitable necessity, an evil beyond the reach of law or public 
opinion? Surely we are not justified in adopting any such listless course. If the 
proprietors of the soil, in maintaining the rights which the law has given them, 
thus recklessly inflict misery without stint upon the helpless and unfortunate 
peasantry ; if they say that without the perpetration of barbarities that would 
disgrace a Turkish pasha their rents cannot be collected ; if they are to bring in the 
attorney multiplying process, and with process multiplying costs, and reducing the 
peasantry to a hopeless slavery ; and if they are then to convert the country into a 
battle-field for the landlords, and process-servers, and sheriffs, and sheriffs’ officers, 
on the one side, and the furious peasantry and banded assassins on the other: then 
we say it is the bounden duty of the Legislature boldly to interfere, and either to 
enforce upon the present landlords the duties, while it maintains the rights of 
property, or to create a new landed proprietary, whose intelligence and wealth will 
enable them to secure the peace of society, and thus lay the sure foundation of 
national prosperity.—The Times, May 30, 1850. 


Cuare@e IIL. 


That when on certain occasions they thought it politic to denounce, and did 
denounce, certain crimes in public, they afterwards led their supporters to believe 
such denunciation was not sincere, [This charge is chiefly based on the ‘ facsimile’ 
letter of the 15th of May, 1882, alleged to be signed by Mr. Parnell.} 


Verdict. 


We find that the charge that ‘ when on certain occasions they thought it politic 
to denounce, and did denounce, certain crimes in public, they afterwards led their 
supporters to believe such denunciation was not sincere’ is not established. We 
entirely acquit Mr. Parnell and the other respondents of the charge of insincerity 
in their denunciation of the Phoenix Park murders, and find that the ‘facsimile’ 
letter on which this charge was chiefly based as against Mr. Parnell is a forgery. 


This disposes of the most odious of the charges contained in 
Parnellism and Crime. It may appear to the Commissioners to 
have had the ‘ facsimile letter’ for foundation, but throughout the 
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entire series of Times articles which were embodied in the indictment 
against the respondents, this horrible imputation is reproduced in 
every form of possible innuendo. In the Times of the 7th of March, 
1887, it is written :— 

Murderers provide their funds, murderers share their inmost counsels, murderers 
have gone forth from the League offices to set their bloody work afoot, and have 
presently returned to consult the ‘ Constitutional leaders’ on the advancement of 
the cause. 


In the same issue it is again said :— 


These tasks must be made as easy for them as possible ; hence murder is verbally 
discouraged, and Mr. Parnell judiciously drops the inspiriting language he is accus- 
tomed to address to his brother conspirators when dollars are required. 


Cuareg IV. 
That they disseminated the Irish World and other newspapers tending to incite 
to sedition and the commission of other crime. 


Verdict. 


We find that the respondents did disseminate the Irish World and other 
newspapers tending to incite to sedition and the commission of other crime. 


In giving their decision upon the dissemination of the Jrish 
World, the Commissioners print six columns of extracts from the 
most violent of the writings that have appeared in that paper. A 
reading of these excerpts would convey the impression that nothing 
else but dynamite and destruction had been advocated by Patrick 
Ford, and that it was for such a propaganda I recommended the 
circulation of the paper in Ireland. Nothing could be more mislead- 
ing than this except the extraordinary act of placing immediately 
after these selected passages the opinion expressed by me of Mr. 
Patrick Ford, years after he had abandoned the advocacy of a policy 
of violence towards England. I am convinced that this juxtaposition 
of my personal views of the man with the opinions at one time ex- 
pressed in his paper was not meant to convey the impression that my 
estimate of his private character was founded upon his former news- 
paper dynamite doctrines. Yet there is not a word printed or implied 
from pages 59 to 65 of the Commissioners’ Report that could give a 
person unacquainted with the evidence any other idea than that I 
had lauded Patrick Ford for his incendiary writings alone. This I 
know was not in the minds of the learned Commissioners. It would 
be inconsistent with the evidence. I recommended the circulation 
of the Irish World in Ireland because of its teachings on land reform 
and on account of its warm and generous support of the Land League 
movement. 

I never concurred in its propaganda of terrorism. At page 5601 
of the evidence, a letter of mine, published in March 1883, is given, 
from which the following is an extract :— 
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It is true, and I regret it exceedingly, that Patrick Ford is represented in late 
despatches as having gone in with the dynamite party, and this acquisition, if really 
made, will lend to it a power which it never could otherwise obtain. From ‘spreading 
the light’ to educate, to advocating dynamite, which must destroy the movement of 
social reform, is an extraordinary change, indeed, in the opinions of a man who has 
been so strenuous a supporter of the moral force doctrine ; and I can hardly believe 
that Patrick Ford has altogether abandoned reason for Rossa. Principles of reform, 
intelligently and fearlessly propagated, are far more destructive to unjust and 
worn-out systems than dynamite bombs, which only kill individuals, or knock 
down buildings, but do no injury to oppressive institutions ; and that man must be 
politically blind who cannot see that the firing of ideas of ameliorative social reform 
into the heads of England's toiling millions is infinitely more likely to hasten the 
solution of our own national and social problems than will be the blowing down of 
houses and the killing of innocent persons amongst these very millions. Any course 
of action on the part of Irishmen that would be calculated to consolidate thirty 
millions of people into a unit of deadly antagonism against every form of Irish 
political movement—and perhaps of retaliation upon seven millions of our race in 
Ireland and Great Britain—must be the proposition of a madman. The dynamite 
theory is the very abnegation of mind, the surrender of reason to rage, of judgment 
to blind, unthinking recklessness, and can only be equalled in unconscious imbecility 
by advocating the substitution of gunpowder for coal to hasten the process of 
generating steam, 


I have sworn my belief that Mr. Ford had abandoned his advocacy 
of revenge against England since Mr. Gladstone adopted the policy 
of Home Rule for Ireland, and I know that this is so, not in this 
instance alone, but, in fact, as regards almost the whole Irish race in 
America. When speaking of Mr. Ford before the Commission, I had 
in mind the fact that he has raised tens of thousands of dollars for the 
relief of distress in Ireland, not once but several times, during the 
last ten years. I know likewise that, morally and as a Christian, his 
character stands unimpeachable where and to whom he is best known, 
and I have said, and I repeat it again, he is misunderstood in England 
because he is yet made out to be an implacable enemy of this country 
and a revolutionist of the darkest dye, when it is within the know- 
ledge of all America that he is now an earnest advocate of moral 
force methods only, and is held in the highest esteem by the President 
of the United States. 

To speak truthfully of a man in his private character because as 
a one time revolutionist he was England’s deadly enemy, and waged 
against her government in Ireland a warfare of violence, is, doubt- 
less, a grave moral offence on my part, in the eyes of pharisaical 
opponents. I shall not attempt to purge myself of this sin, any more 
than of the still greater one of having once been the active enemy of 
England myself. I asked no absolution from the Commission in these 
matters, and I would set no value upon it were it offered me unsolicited. 
Icall to mind, in this connection, some verses written by the most popu- 
lar American minister London ever welcomed as a friendly ambassador. 


Of all the sarse thet I can call to mind, 
England does make the most onpleasant kind : 
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It’s you're the sinner ollers, She’s the Saint ; 
Wut’s good’s all English, all that isn’t aint ; 
Wut profit’s her is ollers right an’ just, 

An’ ef you dont read Scriptur so, you must ; 
She’s praised herself ontil she fairly thinks 
There aint no light in Natur when She winks ; 
Haint She the Ten Commandments in her pus ? 
Could the world stir ’thout she went, tu, ez nus ? 
She aint like other mortals, thet’s a fact: 

She never stopped the habus-corpus act, 

She dont put down rebellions, let’s em breed, 
An’s ollers willin’ Ireland should secede ; 

She’s all thet’s honest, honnable, an’ fair, 

An’ when the vartoos died they made her heir. 


CHARGE V. 


That they, by their speeches, and by payment for that purpose, incited persons to 
the commission of crime, including murder. 


Verdict. 


We find that the respondents did not directly incite persons to the commission 
of crime other than intimidation, but that they did incite to intimidation, and that 
the consequence of that incitement was that crime and outrage were committed by 
the persons incited. We find that it has not been proved that the respondents 
made payments for the purpose of inciting persons to commit crime. 


This charge, thus disposed of, was very different in its original 
form. The charge from the first to the last page of Parnellism and 
Crime was not a charge of constructive, moral, or legal responsibility 
for the words or acts of agents. What was alleged was, the deliberate 
selection by the respondents of men instructed and paid to organise 
outrage and murder, as the means by which the political aims of the 
League were to be attained. 

The Attorney-General in his speech before the Commission spoke 
from his Times brief as follows :— 


It will appear that an emissary of the Land League used to get the money 
from the treasurer—either Mr. Biggar, Mr. Brennan, or Mr. Egan, any one of the 
officials who might be in charge, used to take down the money, 20/. or 30/., having 
received the money of course from Mr. Biggar, and then distribute it locally to the 
men who were to carry out the outrages. 


Not a single word of this particularised allegation but has been re- 
jected by the Commissioners as false. 


Cuaree VI, 


That they did nothing to prevent crime, and expressed no bond fide disapproval 
of it. 
Verdict. 


We find as to the allegation that the respondents did nothing to prevent crime 
and expressed no bond fide disapproval, that some of the respondents, and in par- 
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ticular Mr. Davitt, did express bond fide disapproval of crime and outrage, but that 
the respondents did not denounce the system of intimidation which led to crime 
and outrage, but persisted in it with knowledge of its effect. 


The original charge, as made by counsel for the Times in 
O'Donnell v. Walter, and repeated before the Commission, reads— 


During the whole period of these years there is not, as far as I know, one 
solitary speech amongst the thousands delivered in which any one of these men 
deprecated the outrages which were going on.—Blue-book, p. 73. 


And at p. 74 of same, the Attorney-General affirmed on his brief— 


On not one single occasion do we find the slightest speech or one single ex: 
pression directed to diverting the minds of people from acts which certainly 
followed the infamous speeches directly inciting to outrage. “ 


Cuaree VII. 


That they subscribed to testimonials for, and were intimately associated with, 
notorious criminals, defended persons supposed to be guilty of agrarian crime, 
supported their families, and made payments to secure the escape of criminals from 


justice. 
Verdict. 

We find that the respondents did defend persons charged with agrarian crime, 
and supported their families, but that it has not been proved that they subscribed to 
testimonials for, or were intimately associated with, notorious criminals, or that 
they made payments to procure the escape of criminals from justice. 


The portion of this verdict which bears out the least injurious 
part of the charge simply affirms that which the respondents never 
denied. It was notorious that the Land League paid for or sub- 
scribed towards the expenses of many persons accused of agrarian 
offences. But, to reason from this fact, as the Times has persistently 
done, that subscribing to defend a person accused of a certain crime 
implies complicity in the perpetration of it, or encouragement to 
others to follow criminal example, is where the injury to the respon- 
dents lies, which is not perceptible in the wording of this section of 
the charge as given in the Report. 

Any person acquainted with the peasantry of Ireland knows of the 
wide distrust there is of the administration of the law. There is, 
unhappily, only too much justification for this feeling, and during 
the time of the Land League, as in all political agitations in that 
country, the agents and administrators of the law were men who 
were recruited from the ranks of the anti-national classes, Trials in 
Ireland are more expensive than in England. Poor peasants accused 
of illegal or criminal acts would have no chance of a fair trial if left 
to their own resources. Guilty or innocent, a person accused in these 
countries is entitled to a fair trial, and instead of shirking in any 
way the responsibility attached to this part of the above charge, I 
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claim it was to the credit of the Land League that it aided justice 
in helping it to determine where criminality lay, and where inno- 
cence was untruthfully accused in a legal prosecution. 


Cuaree VIII, 


That they made payments to persons who had been injured tn the commission of 


crime. 
Verdict. 


We find, as to the allegation that the respondents made payments to compen- 
sate persons who had been injured in the commission of crime, that they did make 
such payments. 


The only instance of any such payment having been made, which 
came in evidence before the Commission, was that of the Timothy 
Horan letter‘and cheque for 6/. This money was granted on the eve of 
the suppression of the Land League in October, 1881, eight months 
after I had been arrested and sent back to prison, and consequently 
while I was in a situation which rendered it absolutely impossible for 
me to be connected with the grant. How I could, therefore, make 
this payment is not easily seen, except through very far-seeing 
judicial glasses. Most of the other prominent respondents were also 
incarcerated at the time of this transaction, and the only one of the 
sixty-four included in the charges and allegations whose name was 
in any way associated with this cheque was Dr. J. E. Kenny, M.P., 
who was not even present when the sum was voted. Technically 
what was done by the acting treasurer of the Land League was part 
of the work of the organisation for which the respondents are legally 
responsible under the law of conspiracy, but looked at from the point 
of view in which the 7’vmes has represented it, the respondents have 
incurred no moral responsibility whatever in regard to the voting of 
this 61. The Commissioners have dealt with this matter in the 
severest possible manner, and have, I think, gone beyond what any- 
thing but mere inference should warrant in assuming that proof 
of one such payment was evidence of many. It is insisted upon in 
the reasoning which leads to their decision that the absence of certain 
books, and inability of the respondents to produce all the correspon- 
dence of the Land League, does not enable them to agree to the 
contention of the respondents under this charge. But surely this 
is an insufficient reason why the allegation of the accusers should be 
accepted as true. The complaint about the non-production of Land 
League books and letters is not fully justified from the facts. The 
Commissioners report that the Land League has been continued 
under the name of the National League. I have already expressed 
my own opinion on this point. But, according to the decision 
arrived at in the Report, the actual time during which the Land 
League has had an existence was not from October 1879 to October 
1881, but from the former date to the hour when the Report was 
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drawn up. The complaint about the absence of books and corre- 
spondence is therefore unreasonable under the circumstances, as the 
Commissioners have had access to, and every opportunity of inspect- 
ing, every book, every letter, and every document belonging to the 
‘Land League,’ from October 1882 until the inquiry into the charges 
and allegations began. This six years’ record of moneys received and 
paid, of letters written and received, and of minutes of meetings held, 
has been open to the inquisition of the Commission along with the 
books and correspondence commented upon in the Report, and the 
result has been the discovery of the Timothy Horan grant of 61., 
alleged, but not proved, to have been given to some men who had 
been wounded by the police in some nocturnal raid. If ever the 
‘benefit of the doubt’ was conceded to the wrong side, it is in this 
instance, where one such payment, under the circumstances related, 
is accepted as conclusive proof that the respondents, who were but 
indirectly and through subordinates concerned in the grant of this 
6l., ‘ made payments to persons who had been injured in the com- 
mission of crime.’ 


CaarGe IX. 


That the respondents invited the assistance and co-operation of, and accepted 
subscriptions of money from, known advocates of crime and dynamite. 


Verdict. 


Asto the allegation that therespondents invited the assistance and co-operation of, 
and accepted subscriptions of money from, known advocates of crime and the use of 
dynamite, we find that the respondents did invite the assistance and co-operation of 
and accepted subscriptions of money from Patrick Ford, a known advocate of crime 
and the use of dynamite, but that it has not been proved that the respondents or any 
of them knew that the Clan-na-Gael controlled the League or was collecting money 
for the Parliamentary Fund. It has been proved that the respondents invited 
and obtained the assistance and co-operation of the Physical Force Party in 
America, including the Clan-na-Gael, and in order to obtain that assistance ab- 
stained from repudiating or condemning the action of that party. 


The credence given by the Commissioners to Le Caron’s whole 
story—his history of Clan-na-Gael doings and the account of the 
alleged conversation and interview with Mr. Parnell—is one of the 
marked features of the Report. It is significant proof of what a skil- 
fully played part can do in the way of making a good impression 
upon men who are supposed to be influenced only by the hard facts 
of evidence. As a witness, and apart from what he swore, Le Caron 
was the very best put forward by the Times. His manner in the 
witness-box could not be improved upon. Deferential, but not 
obsequious, to the Court; attentive and courteous to Sir Charles 
Russell, resourceful in his replies all round, and entirely devoid of 
bravado, except where he loudly boasted of always having been ‘an 
English-born fellow,’ he succeeded most artfully in masking the 
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character and career of a spy behind the well-acted personality of a 
patriotic Englishman who for near thirty years had risked his life in 
efforts to counteract the plans of England’s enemies. It was an his- 
trionic performance of a high order, and would have won any jury of 
Englishmen into a sympathetic belief in the artist’s romantic recital 
—especially as the Clan-na-Gael were not in court and could not 
therefore unfold a counter-story.. Le Caron’s testimony was against 
absent enemies. The stage was all his own, and right good use he 
made of it. 

His evidence is quite another matter. It has received no corro 
boration except in the single instance where Devoy’s letter of the 
24th of June, 1881 (page 104 of the Report) appears to confirm 
Le Caron’s statements about the alleged talk with Mr. Parnell. 
This letter may or may not be Devoy’s. We have only Le Caron’s 
word for it that it is; while on the other hand Messrs. Parnell and 
O’Kelly have sworn they never had any conversation of the kind with 
Le Caron, and Mr. Parnell was equally emphatic in his declaration 
that he never sent any such message, as that alleged by Le Caron, 
to Devoy or anyone else in America. It is therefore one witness 
against, practically, three; and the learned judges have resorted to 
the ‘ probabilities of the case’ as a foundation for their finding ; but 
the ‘ probabilities’ favourable to the credibility of Le Caron’s story 
only. 

The probabilities on the other side appear not to have been taken 
into account at all. They would reasonably be the following: Armed 
with the introduction from Devoy to Mr. Egan, a trained and courte- 
ous spy seeking to serve his employers would endeavour to obtain an 
interview with Mr. Parnell. I believe such an interview did take 
place. Mr. Parnell would not swear it did not. He is compelled, 
like most members of Parliament, to see persons making application 
for interviews during the Session. The interview, therefore, is pro- 
bable, alike from the point of view of the veracity or the concoction 
of the story about the conversation and message to America. The 
mere meeting with Mr. Parnell or speaking to him lends no proof 
whatever to the statements which Le Caron declares Mr. Parnell 
made and which Mr. Parnell swears he never used to Le Caron or any- 
one else. That Mr. Parnell is right and Le Caron wrong is probable 
from various considerations. If Mr. Parnell had spoken as alleged, 
or bad entrusted such a mission to a man whom he had never met 
before—a most improbable thing in itself, when a man of Mr. Parnell’s 
reticent character is in question—it would be too big an achievement 
for the adventurous spy not to place the fact on record in Mr. Ander- 
son’s keeping, where it might afterwards be found when required 
among the 1,200 reports, letters, and memoranda which, according 
to Sir Henry James, represent Le Caron’s contributions to the secret 
service intelligence department of the Home Office. No such record 
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was produced before the Commission. No letter was ever written by 
Mr. Parnell or Mr. O’Kelly to the man whom the judges believe to 
have been an accredited agent from Mr. Parnell to Devoy and Hynes, 
nor did Le Caron, according to his own testimony, ever write a line 
from America to Mr. Parnell, informing him of the success of the 
mission confided to him. If Le Caron’s account of this interview is 
‘ probable’ in one particular, it is so in all. Yet he represents Mr. 
Parnell as having said, among other things, this: ‘He did not see 
any reason why a successful insurrectionary movement could not be 
inaugurated in Ireland, as we will soon have 100,000/. in the Land 
League funds! ’(Hvidence, p. 2723). When asked by Sir Charles 
Russell what his opinion of such a proposal was, a proposal to engage 
in a war with Great Britain with a fund of 100,000/.—Le Caron replied 
that he considered it ‘an insane idea.’ Yet ‘the probabilities of the 
case’ have inclined Sir James Hannen and his learned colleagues to 
the belief that Mr. Parnell, whom they nevertheless exonerate from all 
treasonable intent or designs, actually discussed a project of physical 
force rebellion against England within the precincts of the House of 
Commons! 

On Le Caron’s return to New York, following the incident of this 
interview, what more probable course would a spy adopt than that 
of writing to his friend Devoy such an account of the meeting with 
Mr. Parnell as would flatter Devoy into the belief that Mr. Parnell 
required him to come to Ireland or England—just at the time when 
his association with either Mr. Parnell or Mr. Egan would be most 
dangerous to Mr. Parnell’s policy and most agreeable to the plans 
which Mr. Forster in Ireland and Sir William Harcourt in London 
were pursuing against the Land League ? 

It was manifestly to Le Caron’s interest that he should incriminate 
Mr. Parnell at a time when it was being freely alleged by Sir William 
Harcourt and other members of the then Liberal Government that 
the Land League was being controlled by Irish-American revolu- 
tionists. It was with this object in view that Le Caron provided 
himself with a letter of introduction from Devoy to Mr. Egan when 
leaving for Europe in April 1881. Devoy had been referred to by 
Sir William Harcourt in March as ‘an enemy who should be stamped 
upon as a viper if he dared to land in England’; to which threat 
Devoy retorted through the Atlantic cable by saying that Home 
Secretaries could be stamped upon likewise. Le Caron came to 
Paris with ‘two sealed packets’ from Devoy, one for Mr. John 
O’Leary and the other for Mr. Patrick Egan, Anair of much mystery 
was assumed by the adroit spy when detailing this circumstance. 
Asked by Sir Charles Russell if he had read the contents of either 
packet, the witness replied ‘No, Sir. No opportunity of doing that. 
Too securely sealed!’ and this answer conveyed the suggestion that 
important documents, of treasonable intent of course, had been carried 
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by Le Caron from Devoy to Egan. I have succeeded in obtaining 
this ‘important sealed dispatch’ which was thus delivered to Mr. 
Egan. Unfortunately it did not come into my possession until after 
Mr. Parnell had withdrawn his case from the Commission. Here is 
the ‘ dispatch ’:— 

Palmer House, Chicago: March 31, 1881. 


Dear Friend,—This will introduce to you a friend of mine, Dr. Le Caron, of 
Braidwood, Ill., who is going to spend a few months in Europe. Although a 
Frenchman he is a member of the Land League, and has always been a good Irish- 
man, barring the bull. 

I want him to make your acquaintance and, as he treated Davitt well when in 
his town, I know you will show him any kindness in your power. 

Remembrance to all friends, 
Yours truly, 
Patrick Egan, Esq. Joun Devoy. 


Should Le Caron or anyone interested in the Times case desire 
to test the authenticity of this letter, by submitting it to any person 
who has possession of any of Devoy’s writing, or who is familiar with 
it, I will give him every facility for inspecting the original. That 
this letter of introduction was given, unsealed, to the man who 
asked for or required it, as all such letters are, is inherently probable, 
and the air of dramatic mystery with which Le Caron spoke of it as a 
‘sealed dispatch,’ which he did not, because he could not, open, was 
but in keeping with the inventive skill with which the most common- 
place incidents were dressed up by an artist experienced in deception, 
in order to assail with suspicion the man whom Pigott’s forgery had 
been employed to destroy. 

Le Caron’s testimony against the Clan-na-Gael was also a safe 
performance. The U. B. Circulars, many of which are printed in 
whole or in part in the Commissioners’ Report, were all in Le Caron’s 
handwriting. No other human being was produced before their 
lordships to corroborate the evidence tendered for the Times in this 
way. The circulars began and ended with the man who had sent 
them from America to Mr. Anderson of the Home Office. Those 
who could throw light upon these documents were American citizens, 
who would be unlikely to appear before a British tribunal ; and Le 
Caron, therefore, had the field all to himself. It is upon this kind 
of testimony the learned judges have found that the Clan-na-Gael 
controlled the National League of America from the 25th of April, 
1883, and that the former body was an organisation ‘ actively engaged 
in promoting the use of dynamite for the destruction of life and 
property in England.’ 

With regard to the witness whose sole evidence has led the Com- 
missioners to ‘orm this judgment, the following facts have been 
' established in .he evidence: he admitted that he had repeatedly 
taken oaths 1 :th the intention of breaking them; he asserted that 
Patrick Egar had told him there was a warrant issued for his (Egan’s) 
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arrest at the time he left Dublin. No such warrant is on record, 
nor was the existence of any such document attempted to be proved 
before the Commission. He also declared that Egan had told him 
that Mr. Sexton, M.P., had helped Thomas Brennan ‘ to escape’ (no 
warrant having been issued for his arrest, either), and no help of that 
kind or anything akin to it was ever required from, or rendered by, 
Mr. Sexton. He swore that ‘ Daly of Castlebar’ was present at the 
Clan-na-Gael convention in Philadelphia, in April, 1883. There is 
but one ‘ Daly’ of Castlebar, the editor of the Connaught Telegraph, 
who occupied the chair at the first Irishtown meeting, and he was 
never outside of the United Kingdom in his life. In innumerable 
other instances to be found in the evidence it can be shown again 
that this witness has woven so much romance into his story that no 
absolute reliance can be placed upon any particular statement he has 
made. 

The references made in the Report to the Buffalo Land League 
Convention of January, 1881, are not all which the respondents might 
reasonably expect. The Commissioners say that James Redpath 
attended, and that ‘the action of this Convention does not seem to 
have satisfied the Clan-na-Gael.’ An extract from a Le Caron circular 
follows, and we are taken at a jump from Buffalo to Paris. It was 
proved in evidence that at this Convention the following resolution 
was unanimously passed : 


That we cordially unite with the Irish National Land League of Ireland in 
deprecating all forms of violence, and earnestly urge the Irish people to continued 
patience under all provocation, remembering the words of O'Connell that ‘ He who 
commits a crime gives strength to the enemy.’ 


A similar remark may be made about each of the subsequent 
American League Conventions. Admitting there must be consider- 
able abridgment in the selection of the matter upon which a final 
decision was to be given, resolutions favourable to the respondents’ 
case are completely ignored, while all matter making for the conten- 
tion of the Zimes is dwelt upon by the learned judges in their 
summary of each of the five Conventions, whose proceedings are 
reviewed in the Report. In dealing with the Washington Conven- 
tion of April 1882, three lines of General Collins’s speech are given, 
for the apparent purpose of bringing out the reference to the 
expression, ‘let us stand upon a platform broad enough for all the 
friends of Ireland to stand upon, and with all hearts, and wills, and 
energies, unite behind “ United Ireland,”’ obviously meaning by the 
last two words a united Irish people, and not what the Report 
conveys, behind the leadership of the paper United Ireland. The 
following resolution is ignored in the judges’ summary of this 
Convention : 

VoL. XXVII.—No. 157. BB 
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That we are proud of the Christian forbearance of the Irish people under their 
dreadful exasperations; and while exhorting every man in Ireland to continue to 
use his influence in preventing even the least act of violence, we solemnly charge 
the British government with the responsibility of all crimes and outrages occurrjng 
since the imprisonment of the leaders of the people. 


In dealing with the Philadelphia National League Convention, 
due prominence is given to Mr. Parnell’s cable letter to president 
Mooney; but no mention is made of the fact, admitted by Le 
Caron in evidence, that an attempt to introduce a discussion upon 
the subject of dynamite and physical force was voted down by the 
entire Convention. It is equally overlooked that the official report 
of this Convention shows the allocation of over 20,000 dollars of 
American League money for relief of distress in Ireland. It is from 
the date of this Convention the judges affirm that the Clan-na-Gael 
controlled the National League of America. A Le Caron circular, 
boasting of the capture of the League by the secret organisation, is 
cited, but what appears to lend more confirmation to the view taken 
in the Report on this point is the bombastic and untruthful comment 
quoted from the Irishman newspaper of the 12th of May, 1883. 
The American press of Philadelphia declared that the outcome of 
the Convention was a victory for the moral over the physical force 
element in the assemblage, and such witnesses, with all the pene- 
trating reputation of American reporters and interviewers, are more 
reliable than a spy in the pay of the Home Office, whose interest 
and inclination would lie in painting everything in the darkest 
colours, or a sensational paragraphist on a Dublin weekly paper, 
which had but recently ceased to be the organ of Richard Pigott. 

With all due respect to the three eminent Commissioners who 
devoted so much trained ability to their most arduous labours, I deny 
that the Clan-na-Gael did then, or at any subsequent Convention, 
capture or control the American League, as sworn by Le Caron and 
credited in the Report. Clan-na-Gael men were, undoubtedly, at 
each of these Conventions, but they were in a minority at every one 
of them. They attended, not in that capacity, but as members of 
the Land League. Prominent men among them were elected at 
Philadelphia, Boston, and Chicago to offices of importance, it is true, 
but in not one single instance as Clan-na-Gaelers. They were elected 
as upholders of the Land League policy, and not as advocates of 
physical force. The official reports of these Conventions which were 
adduced as evidence make this manifest. Contemporary newspaper 
reports do the same. Conventions are not to be judged by the 
presence of a minority holding extreme views, but by the Convention’s 
own organised action as expressed by its platform, and resolutions 
emanating from the vote of the majority of delegates. An organisa- 
tion must be judged by the same rule. Patrick Egan was not elected 
president of the National League of America, at the Boston Conven- 
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tion in 1884, because he was then a member of the Clan-na-Gael, 
but from the fact of his having been treasurer of the Land League 
of Ireland. Had the Clan-na-Gael the control of the League orga- 
nisation in the sense asserted by Le Caron, and credited upon his 
unsupported statements by the Commissioners, the League funds 
would have been appropriated, in whole or in part, for revolutionary 
purposes, and the open organisation would have been utilised for the 
ends of the secret body. No evidence whatever was adduced to 
establish any such facts. The League funds were audited and 
publicly accounted for at each Convention, and the official reports 
handed in to the Commission by me as evidence contain the par- 
ticulars of the receipts and disbursements of all Land League moneys 
from the first Land League Convention of Trainor Hall, New York, 
in May 1880, to the last or Chicago National League Convention of 
August 1886. 


Cuarce X. 
(and first special charge against Mr. Parnell.) 
That at the time of the Kilmainham negotiations, Mr. Parnell knew that Sheri- 
dan and Boyton had been organising outrage, and therefore wished to use them to 


put down outrage. 
Verdict. 
We find that this charge has not been proved. 


This charge was first made by the late Mr. W. E. Forster in 1882. 
It is true it did not originate with the Times, but it was dextrously 
used as a corroborant to the forgeries and fabrications of Parnellism 
and Crime, and was made in this manner more injurious to Mr. 
Parnell than if it had been invented like the other special charges. 
The terms used by the Commissioners in the body of their Report 
plainly indicate that their verdict was ‘ not guilty,’ rather than ‘ not 
proved.’ They say (p. 56): 


That Mr. Parnell should employ Sheridan and Boyton to quiet the disturbed 
districts was natural, as they had been organisers there, and had no doubt acquired 
influence in those districts. We cannot doubt that Mr. Parnell was aware of the 
inflammatory speeches they had made, and there is no evidence that he knew that 
Sheridan or Boyton had organised outrages. 


In justice to Boyton, it can be said that no charge of organising 
outrage was ever brought against him in Ireland. He was im- 
prisoned under Mr. Forster’s Coercion Act without trial, like hundreds 
of other Land Leaguers; but after his release in 1882, he took up 
his residence in London, where he lived down to 1885, visiting Ire- 
land frequently in that interval, and it is not on record that any 
attempt has ever been made by the administrators of the law in Ire- 
land to indict him for any of the crimes or outrages imputed to him 
without any justification whatever by the Times. 

BB2 
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Cuarce XI. 
(and second special charge against Mr, Parnell.) 
That Mr. Parnell was intimate with the leading Invincibles, that he probably 


learned from them what they were about when he was released on parole in April 
1882, and that he recognised the Phenix Park murders as their handiwork. 


Verdict. 


We find that there is no foundation for this charge. We have already statcd 
that the Invincibles were not a branch of the Land League. 


At p. 58 of the Report, the Commissioners state more fully their 
disbelief in this charge, and say— 


We consider that there is no foundation whatever for the charge that Mr. 
Parnell was intimate with Invincibles, knowing them to be such, or that he had 
any knowledge, direct or indirect, of the Phoenix Park murders, and we find the 
same with reference to the other respondents, 


This charge and its atrocious accessories rang throughout a 
startled civilised world. One of the editions of Parnellism and 
Crime appeared with the representation of a finger-mark of blood 
upon the cover, as a figurative proof of Mr. Parnell’s red-handed 


guilt in the murder of Lord Cavendish and Mr. Burke! 


Cuarce XII. 
(and third special charge against Mr. Parnell.) 
That Mr. Parnell, on 23rd January, 1883, by an opportune remittance, enabled 
F. Byrne to escape from justice to France. 


Verdict. 


We find that Mr. Parnell did not make any remittance to enable F’. Byrne to 
escape from justice. 


This charge had a ‘setting’ in the columns of the Times which 
rendered it far worse than as it was presented to the Commission 
for investigation. The part which Byrne wasalleged to have played 
in the Phenix Park murders was coupled with a statement that 
the knives by which the Secretaries were butchered ‘lay for several 
days in a paper parcel along with a rifle and revolvers in the Parlia- 
mentary Offices of Mr. Parnell and his colleagues, open to the 
inspection of the curious.’ In these offices Frank Byrne was employed, 
and the picture of the ‘brown paper parcel’ with its hideous con- 
tents was intended to convey the impression to the public that the 
members of Mr. Parnell’s party who frequented these offices had 
inspected the weapons used in the Phenix Park murders. It was 
also stated in Parnellism and Crime that Mr. Parnell saw Byrne 
while out on parole from Kilmainham, in April 1882, and that he 
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learned from him what the Invincible plans were which subsequently 
culminated in the Phenix Park murders. . 
Next to the complete acquittal of Mr. Parnell from the three spe- 
cific and monstrous charges which were based upon Pigott’s forgeries, 
the most significant collapse of the Times case is the silence of the 
Report with respect to Mr. Patrick Egan. Mention of his name is not 
altogether omitted, but, excepting where at pages 114 and 118 he is 
found to have joined the Clan-na-Gael after havin ; left Ireland, there 
are no serious charges of any kind proved against him. Yet, Mr. 
Egan, as treasurer of the Land League, was accused of more diabolical 
criminality than any other of the prominent Land Leaguers, not, 
excepting Mr. Parnell, during the inquiry. The Times witness 
Delaney swore (p. 1,856 of the Evidence) that ‘Mr. Egan and Mr. 
Brennan were the principal leaders of the Invincibles.’ He again 
swore (p. 1,859) that James Mullet and other Invincibles received 
sums of money from Egan. The Attorney-General, speaking from 
Mr. Soames’ brief, and evidently relying upon Delaney’s proffered 
testimony as well as on Pigott’s forgery of Mr. Egan’s name in the 
letters addressed to Carey, asserted in the trial of O’Donnell v. 
Walter, ‘ that several months after Egan resigned the treasurership 
of the Land League he had funds in hand to enable his fellow- 
criminals in the Phenix Park murder plots to escape to America ;’ 
‘that Mrs. Frank Byrne’s sister-in-law got 200/. from Egan to enable 
the whole gang (of Invincibles) to escape to America, and on Mrs. 
Byrne’s discharge from custody Egan made her a further grant of 
money for the same purpose,’ while the whole contention of the Times 
with reference to Mr. Egan was that he was the paymaster of the 
Invincible conspiracy. Not a single word of these abominable allega- 
tions is believed in the Report. They are outrageous libels upon a 
man who has been held up to the most cruel odium during the past 
three years, and who now stands vindicated by the judges’ decision 
that the Invincibles were not, as alleged by the Times, a branch of 
the Land League. The Commissioners have rejected Delaney’s evi- 
dence as being as worthless as Pigott’s forgeries, and the magnitude 
of the injury which both were expected to inflict indirectly upon 
Mr. Parnell and his party will be the true measure of the defeat 
which the 7imes has sustained in its falsified charges against the ex- 
treasurer of the Land League. Too much credit cannot be given by 
the whole Irish race to the President of the United States for 
having had the courage as well as the sagacity to nominate 
Mr. Egan as Minister Plenipotentiary to Chili while yet the 
Times-Pigott accusations were hanging over the head of the man 
whose character and reputation this unholy alliance conspired to 
destroy. President Harrison was influenced by his own judgment 
of Mr. Egan, and time has vindicated the justice and wisdom of his 


action. 
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Cuaree XIII. 
(and first special charge against me.) 






That he was a member of the Fenian organisation, and convicted as such, and 
that he assisted in the formation of the Land League with money which had been 
contributed for the purpose of outrage and crime. 


Verdict. 


“> ‘We have shown in the course of the Report that Mr. Davitt was a member of 
the Fenian organisation, and convicted as such, and that he received money from a 
fund which had been contributed for the purpose of outrage and crime, namely, the 
Skirmishing Fund. It was not, however, for the formation of the Land League 
itself, but for the promotion of the agitation which led up to it. We have also 
shown that Mr. Davitt returned the money out of his own resources, 
























The four statements contained in this finding are strictly true. 
But, in estimating the value of this verdict and admission to the 
Times, it must be borne in mind that my former conviction for 
Fenianism was a notorious fact years before Parnellism and Crime 
was written, and that I had likewise expiated the legal penalty of 
penal servitude which such conviction involved. It was, moreover, a 
matter in my history which I had never attempted to disguise when 
speaking to British audiences from 1878 to 1887; and those in Ire- 
land who joined the Land League, with objects justly recognised by 
the Commissioners as free from ulterior purposes, were not invited 
to do so in ignorance of my political antecedents. Three of her 
Majesty’s judges need never have been taken from their ordinary 
duties to investigate a circumstance which every one of the Queen’s 
subjects knew as much about before the Commission as he knows 
now, and this observation can also be applied to the three other 
statements in the finding upon this special charge. 

In the month of July 1882, I published, in an interview in the 
New York Daily World, which was reproduced in the Irish press, 
the story of the Skirmishing Fund money, which forms the gravamen 
of this charge. The judges have accepted this story as true, and 
they have rejected the allegation which the Times founded upon it, 
namely, that it was with this money the Land League was formed. 
It is the Times that is convicted here, and not I. The accusation 
on this head was levelled at Mr. Parnell and the other respondents, 
through their colleagueship with me in the Land League, and the 
Commissioners have found, truly, that it was a transaction with which 
I was alone concerned, and for which neither Mr. Parnell, as head of 
the Land League, nor the other persons accused with him, as members 
of that body, had any the least responsibility. This whole charge, 
therefore, had nothing but ancient history for foundation, and the 
published facts were simply distorted by the Zimes in order to 
implicate Mr. Parnell. 
The secondary aspect of the judgment upon this special charge 
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will, I admit, be considered from another point of view. It will be 
said by many that the acceptance by me of money that had been 
subscribed for the ‘ Skirmishing’ fund—for purposes of criminal 
violence against England—though not so used by me, was, in itself, 
a guilty act, and is morally reprehensible. I shall not attempt to 
reason on what is and what is not a legitimate subject of moral 
reproach in political action. It would be a useless waste of effort 
in this instance. The judges have pronounced truly upon the facts. 
I have no regrets to offer or apology to make for the facts being in 
accord with truth. 


Cuarce XIV. 
(and second special charge against me.) 


That he was in close and intimate association with the party of violence in 
America, and was mainly instrumental in bringing about the alliance between that 
party and the Parnellite and Home Rule party in America. 

Verdict. 


With regard to the further allegation that he was in close and intimate asso- 
ciation with the party of violence in America, and mainly instrumental in bringing 
about the alliance between that party and the Parnellite and Home Rule party in 
America, we find that he was in such close and intimate association for the purpose 
of bringing about, and that he was mainly instrumental in bringing about, the 
alliance referred to, 


I have little, if any, fault to find with this verdict, except as to 
the meaning which may be attached to the word ‘alliance’ in the 
connection in which it stands. If by ‘alliance’ is meant that I suc- 
ceeded in winning over to the movement of the Land League men 
who were still revolutionists and members of organisations which 
existed for purposes of physical warfare against England, the finding 
of the judges is true. It did not require the labours of a Special 
Commission to discover that fact. I never attempted to disguise it. 
I sought for the aid and co-operation of all men in America who had 
experienced the evils of Irish landlordism to help in the movement 
organised to purge the system from the social life of Ireland, and the 
extent of my success in that direction was and is still the measure 
of my gratification at having combined exiled Irishmen of extreme 
views with those of moderate ones in a work both English parties are 
now competing with each other in anxious rivalry tocomplete. The 
learned Commissioners do not, however, put any definite interpreta- 
tion of the ‘alliance’ in their Report, and I assert that it must in 
fairness be read in the light in which I place it, and not as meaning 
that ‘the Party of Violence’ was allied, as a party, with the 
‘ Parnellite and Home Rule Party in America’ for the objects, or 
any of them, for which such ‘ Party of Violence’ existed. 

But the point which the Zimes attempted to establish in making 
this second special charge against me is completely set aside by the 
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wording of the judges’ finding. What the Times alleged in the 
particulars served upon me by ‘ Soames, Edwards, and Jones,’ on the 
27th of October, 1888 (which was but a copy of the document 
handed in to the Commission) was, ‘that he was mainly instrumental 
in bringing about the alliance between that party (“the Party of 
Violence ”) and the Parnellite and Home Rule Party in Ireland.’ 
This was the language and meaning of Parnellism and Crime. Mr. 
Parnell was accused of being, along with his movement in Ireland, 
but a puppet of the Clan-na-Gael. His movement and party were 
declared to be but a section of a revolutionary organisation which 
used dynamite as a weapon against England, and included assassina- 
tion in its methods ; and the charge against me was that I had effected 
an alliance between ‘the American branch’ of this organisation and 
‘the Parnellite and Home Rule Party in Ireland.’ The judges have 
given a totally different reading of this charge in substituting ‘the 
Parnellite and Home Rule Party in America’ for ‘the Parnellite and 
Home Rule Party in Ireland,’ which was the letter and spirit of the 
Times allegation ; and this finding is in keeping with the decisions 
given in acquitting Mr. Parnell and the Parliamentary respondents 
of all knowledge of the part played by members of the Clan-na-Gael 
in the movement of the American National League. The leaders 
and members of ‘the Parnellite and Home Rule Party in America’ 
are all American citizens. They are not British subjects, and, there- 
fore, in bringing about an ‘alliance’ between them and others who 
were, likewise, American citizens, I have in no way compromised 
Mr. Parnell or infringed the law of England in this particular 
achievement. 

There are mistakes not a few in the Report upon which much 
comment might be made by the respondents. But, on the other 
hand, allowance must be granted for the manifold difficulties which 
beset three English judges, presumably ignorant of Irish history 
and modern Irish national politics, when they commenced their 
task of investigating the events of the Land League period. At page 
6 of the Report, it is stated that ‘Th. F. Bourke, for whose rescue 
Clerkenwell Prison was blown up,’ was among those who signed an 
address presented to me while in Americain September 1878. Here 
two names are confounded. Thomas Francis Bourke, mentioned in 
this connection, was in no way identified with the Clerkenwell out- 
rage. It was a ‘Col. Ricard Bourke’ who was a prisoner in Clerken- 
well when the explosion alluded to occurred, and there was no 
mention of his name in relation to me, throughout the investigation 
before the Commission. 

At page 109, the Commissioners report that I went to America 
in 1882 with Mr. William Redmond and ‘ Mr. Dillon, M.P.’ There 
was in 1882, and there is now, but one Mr. Diilon, M.P., and he did 
not accompany me on my then visit to the United-States. Mr. John 
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Dillon’s brother, William Dillon, was a passenger on the same ship, 
but beyond this casual association in crossing the Atlantic, he had 
nothing whatever to do with my visit on that occasion. The mis 
take is not an important one, but, in view of the finding against 
Mr. John Dillon in another part of the Report, I deem it right 
to correct an error that may, possibly, have contributed to the 
formation of the opinion come to by the learned judges, that Mr. 
John Dillon, M.P., entered the Land League with sentiments 
kindred to my own upon the question of the absolute independence 
of Ireland. 

There are mistakes in the Christian names of several of the forty- 
four members of Parliament affirmed to have been guilty of ‘ Criminal 
Conspiracy, ‘which are more likely to give rise to amusement than to 
a counter-indictment of Sir James Hannen and his colleagues. It 
is, however, a moot point whether, in the event of a State prosecution 
following upon the judges’ finding, ‘Gametr’ M. Byrne, ‘ Morris’ 
Healy, ‘ Joseph’ Condon, or ‘J. F. K.’ O’Brien could be legally 
identified among Mr. Parnell’s Parliamentary Party. 

Exception can reasonably be taken to the apparently onesided 
manner in which the statistics of agrarian crime are arranged from 
page 81 to 87 of the Report. The argument and treatment here 
given correspond almost exactly with the figures used by Sir Henry 
James in his summing up for the Times. No use whatever is made 
of Sir Charles Russell’s statistics. While it is pointed out that more 
agrarian crimes took place in Mayo, Galway, and Sligo, where the 
League was active, than in other counties where it was not so active, 
there is no mention of the fact that there were more evictions in those 
three counties than in any of the corresponding counties during the 
years mentioned. On page 87 a total number of agrarian crimes for 
1879, 1880, 1881, and 1882 is given by the figures 11,964, while no 
reference is made to the fact that the same returns from which these 
figures are taken show that no less than 6,010 of these were but 
threatening letters, while only 1 in 200 of the grand total were 
homicides, and of these not one-third were proved by evidence to be 
agrarian. 

The observations in the Report upon the rejection of the Compen- 
sation for Disturbance Bill can be contrasted with the language made 
use of by the late Mr. W. E. Forster when he succeeded in persuading 
the House of Commons to pass the measure as an indispensable means 
of preserving order and preventing disturbance pending the intro- 
duction of a Land Bill. The learned judges were not more competent 
to form a judgment on this point than the late Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. 

On page 109 it is recorded, in one sentence between extracts 
from two of Le Caron’s U. B. circulars, that Mr. Patrick Egan arrived 
in America from Ireland and went at once to the house of Alexander 
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Sullivan. There was no evidence produced before the Commission 
to connect this or any other private visit of Mr. Egan’s with the 
issuing of any dynamite document, as thus suggested in the Report. 











The Report in its entirety hands over the name, and work, and 
record of the Land League to the consideration of the historian, the 
politician, and the statesman. What the learned Commissioners 
thought right to say, in explanation of the purely judicial nature and 
scope of their inquiry, in the beginning of their judgment, would be 
more appropriately found at its conclusion. 









We must leave it for historians to investigate the remote causes of the present 
condition of Ireland—we must leave it for politicians to discuss, and for statesmen 
to determine, in what respects the present laws affecting land in that country are 
capable of improvement, and we must confine our researches to the question whether 
the respondents or any of them have been guilty of the things charged and alleged 
against them; we have no commission to consider whether the conduct of which 
they are accused can be palliated by the circumstances of the time, or whether it 
should be condoned in consideration of benefits alleged to have resulted. 














History, impartially written, will say that the Land League was 
not without its serious faults, nor were its leaders free from the or- 
dinary weaknesses and mistakes of human nature in the heat and 
turmoil of fierce political agitation. But the Land League all but 
accomplished its mission. It found the Irish name a byword and 
reproach among nations for weakness, vacillation, and disunion. It 
has given it a new meaning of power, undeviating purpose, and dis- 
ciplined unity. The ‘traditional’ Ireland of faction and impotence 
has gone with the ‘traditional’ Irishman of stage buffoonery, and 
in its place the world recognises an alert and potential nationality 
which is destined, in vindicating its own indefeasible rights, to work 
a change in the constitution of the British Empire of far-reaching 
and beneficial importance to it and to Ireland. 

The League found the Irish peasant a virtual slave on the land 
of Ireland. It has ‘rooted’ him in the soil on which he was but a 
rent-earning machine, and has given him aright of property, where 
he was previously but a trespasser, equal to that of his former 
master. 

It found ‘the English landlord garrison ’ lords of the soil of Ire- 
land, as Elizabeth, James, and Cromwell had planned they should 
remain ; and the League has replaced the Celtic people back into 
their inheritance, and has compelled the landlord government of 
England to project and carry on this racial restoration by means 
of British taxes, as the only way of rescuing the ‘ garrison’ from the 
fear of an ultimate possible penniless capitulation. 

The League found the Irish race politically broken and scattered 
all the world over by the exterminating work of the ‘landlord gar- 
rison ;’ and it has, by its organisation in Ireland, Great Britain, 
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America, Canada, and Australia, combined this race for political 
purposes, as if it were inhabiting the country from which its exiled 
millions were driven—effectively combined, too, under a trusted, 
tried, and victorious leader. 

The League found a dominant feeling of revenge among the Irish 
in America towards England, and of hostility to the British Empire 
for past wrongs. It has, under Mr. Parnell’s leadership, changed 
that feeling into one of friendly responsiveness to the altered views 
and policy of the British people on the Irish question. 

And the Land League, accused by the Times of being a revo- 
lutionary conspiracy having for sole object the complete separation 
of Ireland from Great Britain, has been the indirect means of uniting, 
with bonds of mutual good-will, the masses of England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland in one practically combined movement and 
struggle for Home Rule or the Federation of the Empire, the abo- 
lition of land monopoly in Great Britain and Ireland, and for the 
full vindication of the rights of labour. 

The Revolution, of which these are the garnered and still grow- 
ing fruits, has been accomplished with infinitely less bloodshed than 
was expended in the battle for the abolition of tithes in Ireland a 
generation ago, and with less actual violence than characterised the 
reform movements of 1832 and 1848 in England. 


MICHAEL DavVITT. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


ON BOOKS 
AND THE HOUSING OF THEM. 


In the old age of his intellect (which at this point seemed to taste a 
little of decrepitude), Strauss declared! that the doctrine of immortality 
has recently lost the assistance of a passable argument, inasmuch as 
it has been discovered that the stars are inhabited; for where, he 
asks, could room now be found for such a multitude of souls? Again, 
in view of the current estimates of prospective population for this earth, 
some people have begun to entertain alarm for the probable condition 
of England (if not Great Britain) when she gets (say) the seventy 
tuillions, that are allotted to her against six or eight hundred millions 
for the United States. We have heard in some systems of the pressure 
of population upon food; but the idea of any pressure from any 
quarter upon space is hardly yet familiar. Still, I suppose that 
many a reader must have been struck with the naive simplicity of 
the hyperbole of St. John,? perhaps a solitary unit of its kind in the 
New Testament: ‘the which if they should be written every one, I 
suppose that even the world itself could not contain the books that 
should be written.’ 

A book, even Audubon (I believe the biggest known), is smaller 
than a man ; but, in relation to space, I entertain more proximate ap- 
prehension of pressure upon available space from the book population 
than from the numbers of mankind. We ought to recollect, with 
more of a realised conception than we commonly attain to, that a book, 
ay, that every book, consists, like man from whom it draws its lineage, 
of a body andasoul. They are not always proportionate to each other. 
Nay, even the different members of the book-body do not sing, but 
clash, when bindings of a profuse costliness are imposed, as too often 
happens in the case of Bibles and books of devotion, upon letterpress 
which is respectable journeyman’s work and nothing more. The men 
of the Renascence had a truer sense of adaptation ; the age of jewelled 
bindings was also the age of illumination and of the beautiful minia- 
tura, which at an earlier stage meant side- or margin-art,’ and then, on 


2 In Der alte und der neue Glaube. 2 xxi, 26. 
* First of all it seems to have referred to the red capital letters placed at the head 
of chapters or other divisions of works. 
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account of the small portraitures included in it, gradualiy slid into 
the modern sense of miniature. There is a caution which we ought 
to carry with us more and more as we get in view of the coming 
period of open book-trade, and of demand practically boundless. 
Noble works ought not to be printed in mean and worthless forms, 
and cheapness ought to be limited by an instinctive sense and law 
of fitness. The binding of a book is the dress, with which it walks 
out into the world. The paper, type, and ink are the body, in 
which its soul is domiciled. And these three, soul, body, and 
habiliment, are a triad which ought to be adjusted to one another 
by the laws of harmony and good sense. 

Already the increase of books is passing into geometrical pro- 
gression. And this is not a little remarkable when we bear in mind 
that in Great Britain, of which I speak, while there is a vast supply 
of cheap works, what are termed ‘ new publications’ issue from the 
press, for the most part, at prices fabulously high, so that the class 
of real purchasers has been extirpated, leaving behind as buyers only 
a few individuals who might almost be counted on the fingers, while 
the effective circulation depends upon middle-men through the 
engine of circulating libraries.. These are not so much owners as 
distributors of books, and they mitigate the difficulty of dearness by 
subdividing the cost, and then selling such copies as are still in 
decent condition at a large reduction. It is this state of things, due, 
in my opinion, principally to the present form of the law of copyright, 
which perhaps may have helped to make way for the satirical (and 
sometimes untrue) remark that in times of distress or pressure men 
make their first economies on their charities, and their second on 
their books. 

The annual arrivals at the Bodleian Library are, I believe, some 
twenty thousand; at the British Museum, forty thousand, sheets of 
all kinds included. Supposing three-fourths of these to be volumes, 
of one size or another, and to require on the average an inch of shelf 
space, the result will be, that in every two years nearly a mile of new 
shelving will be required to meet the wants of a single library. 
But, whatever may be the present rate of growth, it is small in com- 
parison with what it is likely to become. The key of the question 
lies in the hands of the United Kingdom and the United States jointly. 
In this matter there rests upon these two Powers no small responsi- 
bility. They, with their vast range of inhabited territory, and their 
unity of tongue, are masters of the world, which will have to do as 
they do. When the Britains and America are fused into one book- 
market ; when it is recognised that letters, which as to their material 
and their aim are a high-soaring profession, as to their mere remune- 
ration are a trade; when artificial fetters are relaxed, and printers, 
publishers, and authors obtain the reward which well-regulated 
commerce would afford them, then let floors beware lest they crack, 
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and walls lest they bulge and burst, from the weight of books they 
will have to carry and to confine. 

It is plain, for one thing, that under the new state of things 
specialism, in the future, must more and more abound. But special- 
ism means subdivision of labour ; and, with subdivision, labour ought 
to be more completely, more exactly, performed. Let us bow our 
heads to the inevitable; the day of encyclopedic learning has gone 
by. It may perhaps be said that that sun set with Leibnitz. But 
as little learning is only dangerous when it forgets that it is little, so 
specialism is only dangerous when it forgets that it is special. When 
it encroaches on its betters, when it claims exceptional certainty or 
honour, it is impertinent, and should be rebuked ; but it has its own 
honour in its own province, and is, in any case, to be preferred to 
pretentious and flaunting sciolism. 

A vast, even a bewildering prospect is before us; for evil or for 
good; but for good, unless it be our own fault, far more than for evil. 
Books require no eulogy from me; none could be permitted me, 
when they already draw their testimonials from Cicero* and Macaulay.° 
But books are the voices of the dead. They are a main instrument 
of communion with the vast human procession of the other world. 
They are the allies of the thought of man. They are in a certain sense 
at enmity with the world. Their work is, at least, in the two higher 
compartments of our threefold life. In a room well filled with them, 
no one has felt or can feel solitary. Second to none, as friends to 
the individual, they are first and foremost among the compages, the 
bonds and rivets of the race, onwards from that time when they were 
first written on the tablets of Babylonia and Assyria, the rocks of Asia 
Minor, and the monuments of Egypt, down to the diamond editions 
of Mr. Pickering and Mr. Frowde.® 

It is in truth difficult to assign dimensions for the libraries of the 
future. And it is also a little touching to look back upon those of 
the past. As the history of bodies cannot, in the long run, be sepa- 
rated from the history of souls, I make no apology for saying a few 
words on the libraries which once were, but which have passed away. 

The time may be approaching when we shall be able to estimate the 
quantity of book knowledge stored in the repositories of those empires 
which we call prehistoric. For the present, no clear estimate even 
of the great Alexandrian Libraries has been brought within the circle 
of popular knowledge ; but it seems pretty clear that the books they 
contained were reckoned, at leastin the aggregate, by hundreds of 

4 Cic. pro Archid poeté, vii. 

& Essays Critical and Historical, ii. 282. 

* The Prayer Book, recently issued by Mr. Frowde at the Clarendon Press, weighs, 
bound in morocco, less than an ounce and a quarter. I see it stated that unbound it 
weighs three-quarters of an ounce. Pickering’s Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius, in 


leather binding, weighs an ounce and a quarter, His Dante weighs less than a 
number of the Times, 
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thousands.’ The form of the book, however, has gone through many 
variations ; and we moderns have a great advantage in the shape 
which the exterior has now taken. It speaks to us symbolically by 
the title on its back, as the roll of parchment could hardly do. It is 
‘ established that in Roman times the bad institution of slavery min- 
istered to a system under which books were multiplied by simultane- 
ous copying in a room where a single person read aloud in the hear- 
ing of many the volume to be reproduced, and that so produced 
they were relatively cheap. Had they not been so, they would hardly 
have been, as Horace represents them, among the habitual spoils of 
the grocer.’ It is sad, and is suggestive of many inquiries, that this 
abundance was followed, at least in the West, by a famine of more 
than a thousand years. And it is hard, even after all allowances, to 
conceive that of all the many manuscripts of Homer which Italy must 
have possessed we do not know that a single parchment or papyrus 
was ever read bya single individual, even in a convent, or even by a 
giant such as Dante, or as Thomas Aquinas, the first of them un- 
questionably master of all the knowledge that was within the compass 
of his age. There were, however, libraries even in the West, formed 
by Charlemagne and by others after him. We are told that Alcuin, 
in writing to the great monarch, spoke with longing of the relative 
wealth of England in these precious estates. Mr. Edwards, whom I 
have already quoted, mentions Charles the Fifth of France, in 1365, 
as a collector of manuscripts. But some ten years back the Director 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale informed me that the French King 
John collected twelve hundred manuscripts, at that time an enormous 
library ; out of which several scores were among the treasures in his 
care. Mary of Medicis appears to have amassed in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, probably with far less effort, 5,800 volumes.’ Oxford had before 
that time received noble gifts for her University Library. And we 
have to recollect with shame and indignation that that institution 
was plundered and destroyed by the Commissioners of the boy king 
Edward the Sixth, acting in the name of the Reformation of Religion. 
Thus it happened that opportunity was left to a private individual, the 
munificent Sir Thomas Bodley, to attach an individual name to one 
of the famous libraries of the world. It is interesting to learn that 
municipal bodies have a share in the honour due to monasteries 
and sovereigns in the collection of books ; for the Common Council 
of Aix purchased books for a public library in 1419.'° 

Louis the Fourteenth, of evil memory, has at least this one good 
deed to his credit, that he raised the Royal Library at Paris, founded 
two centuries before, to 70,000 volumes. In 1791 it had 150,000 
volumes. It profited largely by the Revolution. The British 


7 See Libraries and the Founders of Libraries, by E. Edwards, 1864, p. 5. Hallam, 
Lit. Europe. * Hor. Ep. t1.i. 270; Persius, i. 48 ; Martial, 1v. xxxvii. 8. * Edwards. 
© Rouard, Notice sur la Bibliothéque d’Aiz, p. 40. Quoted in Edwards, p. 34, 
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Museum had only reached 115,000 when Panizzi became keeper in 
1837. Nineteen years afterwards he left it with 560,000, a number 
which must now have more than doubled. By his noble design for 
occupying the central quadrangle, a desert of gravel until his time, 
he provided additional room for 1,200,000 volumes. All this appa- 
rently enormous space for development is being eaten up with fearful 
rapidity; and such is the greed of the splendid library that it opens 
its jaws like Hades, and threatens shortly to expel the antiquities 
from the building, and appropriate the spaces they adorn. , 

But the proper office of hasty retrospect in a paper like this is 
only to enlarge by degrees, like the pupil of an eye, the reader’s con- 
templation and estimate of the coming time, and to prepare him for 
some practical suggestions of a very humble kind. So I take up 
again the thread of my brief discourse. National libraries draw upon 
a purse which is bottomless. But ali public libraries are not national, 
And the case even of private libraries is becoming, nay, has become, 
very serious, for all who are possessed by the inexorable spirit of col- 
lection, but whose ardour is perplexed and qualified, or even baffled, 
by considerations springing from the balance-sheet. 

The purchase of a book is commonly supposed to end, even for 
the most scrupulous customer, with the payment of the bookseller’s 
bill. But this is a mere popular superstition. Such payment is 
not the last, but the first term in a series of goodly length. If we 
wish to give to the block a lease of life equal to that of the pages, the 
first condition is that it should be bound. So at least one would 
have said half a century ago. But, while books are in most 
instances cheaper, binding, from causes which I do not understand, 
is dearer, at least in England, than it was in my early years. So that 
few can afford it.!' We have, however, the tolerable and very useful 
expedient of cloth binding (now in some danger, I fear, of losing its 
modesty through flaring ornamentation) to console us. Well then, 
bound or not, the book must of necessity be put into a bookcase. 
And the bookcase must be housed. And the house must be kept. 
And the library must be dusted, must be arranged, should be cata- 
logued. What a vista of toil, yet not unhappy toil! Unless indeed 
things are to be, as they now are in at least one princely mansion of 
this country, where books, in thousands upon thousands, are jumbled 
together with no more arrangement than a sack of coals; where not 
even the sisterhood of consecutive volumes has been respected ; 
where undoubtedly an intending reader may at the mercy of Fortune 


11 The Director of the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, which I suppose still to be the 
first library in the world, in doing for me most graciously the honours of that noble 
establishment, informed me that they full-bound annually a very few scores of 
volumes, while they half-bound about twelve hundred. For all the rest they had to be 
contented with a Jower provision. And France raises the largest revenue in the 
world. 
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take something from the shelves that is a book, but where no par- 
ticular book can, except by the purest accident, be found. 

Such being the outlook, what are we to do with our books ? 
Shall we be buried under them like Tarpeia under the Sabine 
shields? Shall we renounce them (many will, or will do worse, will 
keep to the most worthless part of them) in our resentment against 
their more and more exacting demands? Shall we sell and scatter 
them ? as it is painful to see how often the books of eminent men 
are ruthlessly, or at least unhappily, dispersed on their decease. With- 
out answering in detail, I shall assume that the book-buyer is a book- 
lover, that his love is a tenacious not a transitory love, and that for 
him the question is how best to keep his books. , 

I pass over those conditions which are the most obvious, that the 
building should be sound and dry, the apartment airy, and with 
abundant light. And I dispose with a passing anathema of all such 
as would endeavour to solve their problem, or at any rate compromise 
their difficulties, by setting one row of books in front of another. I 
also freely admit that what we have before us is not achoice between 
difficulty and no difficulty, but a choice among difficulties. 

The objects further to be contemplated in the bestowal of our 
books, so far as I recollect, are three: economy, good arrangement, 
and accessibility with the smallest possible expenditure of time. 

In a private library, where the service of books is commonly to 
be performed by the person desiring to use them, they ought to be 
assorted and distributed according to subject. The case may be 
altogether different, where they have to be sent for and brought by 
an attendant. It is an immense advantage to bring the eye in aid 
of the mind ; to see within a limited compass all the works that are 
accessible, in a given library, on a given subject; and to have the 
power ef dealing with them collectively at a given spot, instead of 
hunting them up through an entire accumulation. It must be 
admitted, however, that distribution by subjects ought in some 
degree to be controlled by sizes. If everything on a given subject, 
from folio down to 32mo, is to be brought locally together, there 
will be an immense waste of space in the attempt to lodge objects 
of such different sizes in one and the same bookcase. And this 
waste of space will cripple us in the most serious manner, as will be 
seen with regard to the conditions of economy and of accessibility. 
The three conditions are in truth all connected together, but especially 
the two last named. 

Even in a paper such as this the question of classification cannot 
altogether be overlooked; but it is one more easy to open than to 
close—one upon which I am not bold enough to hope for uniformity 
of opinion and of practice. I set aside on the one hand the case of 
great public libraries, which I leave to the experts of those establish- 
ments. - And, at the other end of the scale, in small private 
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libraries the matter becomes easy or even insignificant. In libraries 
of the medium scale, not too vast for some amount of personal 
survey, some would multiply subdivision, and some restrain it. 
An acute friend asks me under what and how many general 
headings subjects should be classified in a library intended for 
practical use and reading, and boldly answers by suggesting five 
classes only: (1) science, (2) speculation, (3) art, (4) history, and 
(5) miscellaneous and periodical literature. But this seemingly 
simple division at once raises questions both of practical and of 
theoretic difficulty. As to the first, periodical literature is fast 
attaining to such magnitude, that it may require a classification of 
its own, and that the enumeration, which indexes supply, useful as 
it is, will not suffice. And I fear it is the destiny of periodicals as 
such to carry down with them a large proportion of what, in the 
phraseology of railways, would be called dead weight, as compared with 
live weight. The limits of speculation would be most difficult to draw. 
The diversities included under science would be so vast as at once to 
make sub-classification a necessity. The ologies are by no means 
well suited to rub shoulders together; and sciences must include 
arts, which are but country cousins to them, or a new compartment 
must be established for their accommodation. Once more, how to 
cope with the everlasting difficulty of ‘Works’? In what category 
to place Dante, Petrarch, Swedenborg, Burke, Coleridge, Carlyle, or 
a hundred more? Where, again, is Poetry to stand? Iapprehend 
that it must take its place, the first place without doubt, in Art; for, 
while it is separated from Painting and her other ‘ sphere-born har- 
monious sisters ’ by their greater dependence on material form, they 
are all more inwardly and profoundly united in their first and all- 
_enfolding principle, which is to organise the beautiful for presentation 
to the perceptions of man. 

But underneath all particular criticism of this or that method of 
classification will be found to lie a subtler question—whether the 
arrangement of a library ought not in some degree to correspond 
with and represent the mind of the man who forms it. For my 
own part, I plead guilty, within certain limits, of favouritism in 
classification. I am sensible that sympathy and its reverse have 
something to do with determining in what company a book shall 
stand. And further, does there not enter into the matter a principle 
of humanity to the authors themselves? Ought we not to place 
them, so far as may be, in the neighbourhood which they would like ? 
Their living manhoods are printed in their works. Every reality, 
every tendency, endures. Hadem sequitur tellure sepultos. 

I fear that arrangement, to be good, must be troublesome. Sub- 
jects are traversed by promiscuous assemblages of ‘ works ;’ both by 

sizes; and all by languages. On the whole I conclude as follows. 
The mechanical perfection of a library requires an alphabetical cata- 
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logue of the whole. But under the shadow of this catalogue let 
there be as many living integers as possible, for every well-chosen 
subdivision is a living integer and makes the library more and more 
an organism. Among others I plead for individual men as centres of 
subdivision: not only for Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, but for John- 
son, Scott, and Burns, and whatever represents a large and manifold 
humanity. 

The question of economy, for those who from necessity or choice 
consider it at all, is a very serious one. It has been a fashion to 
make bookcases highly ornamental. Now books want for and in 
themselves no ornament at all. They are themselves the ornamént. 
Just as shops need no ornament, and no one will think of or care for 
any structural ornament, if the goods are tastefully disposed in the 
shop-window. The man, who looks for society in his books, will 
readily perceive that, in proportion as the face of his bookcase is 
occupied by ornament, he loses that society ; and conversely, the 
more that face approximates to a sheet of book-backs, the more of 
that society he will enjoy. And so it is that three great advantages 
come hand in hand, and, as will be seen, reach their maximum to- 
gether: the sociability of books, minimum of cost in providing for 
them, and ease of access to them. 

In order to attain these advantages, two conditions are funda- 
mental. First, the shelves must, as a rule, be fixed; secondly, the 
cases, or a large part of them, should have their side against the wall, 
and thus, projecting into the room for a convenient distance, they 
should be of twice the depth needed for a single line of books, and 
should hold two lines, one facing each way. Twelve inches is a fair 
and liberal depth for two rows of octavos. The books are thus thrown 
into stalls, but stalls after the manner ofa stable, or of an old-fashioned 
coffee-room ; not after the manner of a bookstall, which, as times go, 
is no stall at all, but simply a flat space made by putting some scraps 
of boarding together, and covering them with books. 

This method of dividing the longitudinal space by projections at 
right angles to it, if not very frequently used, has long been known. 
A great example of it is to be found in the noble library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and is the work of Sir Christopher Wren. He has 
kept these cases down to very moderate height; for he doubtless 
took into account that great heights require long ladders, and that 
the fetching and use of these greatly add to the time consumed in 
getting or in replacing a book. On the other hand, the upper 
spaces of the walls are sacrificed, whereas in Dublin, All Souls, and 
many other libraries the bookcases ascend very high, and magnificent 
apartments walled with books may in this way be constructed. 
Access may be had to the upper portions by galleries ; but we cannot 
have stairs all round the room, and even with one gallery of books a 
room should not be more than from sixteen to eighteen feet high if 
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we are to act on the principle of bringing the largest possible num- 
ber of volumes into the smallest possible space. I am afraid it must 
be admitted that we cannot have a noble and imposing spectacle, in 
a vast apartment, without sacrificing economy and accessibility; and 
vice versi. 

The projections should each have attached to them what I rudely 
term an end-piece (for want of a better name), that is a shallow and 
extremely light adhering bookcase (light by reason of the shortness of 
the shelves), which both increases the accommodation, and makes one 
short side as well as the two long ones of the parallelopiped to present 
simply a face of books with the lines of shelf, like threads, running 
between the rows. 

The wall-spaces between the projections ought also to be turned 
to account for shallow bookcases so far as they are not occupied by 
windows. If the width of the interval be two feet six, about sixteen 
inches of this may be given to shallow cases placed against the wall. 

Economy of space is in my view best attained by fixed shelves. 
This dictum I will now endeavour to make good. If the shelves are 
movable, each shelf imposes a dead weight on the structure of the 
bookcase, without doing anything to support it. Hence it must be 
built with wood of considerable mass, and the more considerable the 
mass of wood the greater are both the space occupied and the orna- 
ment needed. When the shelf is fixed, it contributes as a fastening te 
hold the parts of the bookcase together ; and a very long experience 
enables me to say that shelves of from half to three-quarters of an 
inch worked fast into uprights of from three-quarters to a full inch 
will amply suffice for all sizes of books except large and heavy folios, 
which would probably require a small, and only a small, addition of 
thickness. 

I have recommended that as a rule the shelves be fixed, and have 
given reasons for the adoption of sucharule. Ido not know whether 
it willreceive the sanction of authorities. And I make two admissions. 
First it requires that each person owning and arranging a library 
should have a pretty accurate general knowledge of the sizes of his 
books. Secondly it may be expedient to introduce here and there, 
by way of exception, a single movable shelf; and this, I believe, will 
be found to afford a margin sufficient to meet occasional imperfections 
in the computation of sizes. Subject to these remarks, I have con- 
siderable confidence in the recommendation I have made. 

I will now exhibit to my reader the practical effect of such 
arrangement, in bringing great numbers of books within easy reach. 
Let each projection be three feet long, twelve inches deep (ample 
for two faces of octavos), and nine feet high, so that the upper shelf 
can be reached by the aid of a wooden stool of two steps not more 
than twenty inches high, and portable without the least effort in a 
single hand. I will suppose the wall space available to be eight feet, 
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and the projections, three in number, with end pieces need only jut 
out three feet five, while narrow strips of bookcase will run up the 
wall between the projections. Under these conditions, the bookcases 
thus described will carry above 2,000 octavo volumes. 

And a library forty feet long and twenty feet broad, amply lighted, 
having some portion of the centre fitted with very low bookcases 
suited to serve for some of the uses of tables, will receive on the floor 
from 18,000 to 20,000 volumes of all sizes, without losing the appear- 
ance of a room or assuming that of a warehouse, and while leaving 
portions of space available near the windows for purposes of study. 
{f a gallery be added, there will be accommodation for a further 
number of five thousand ; and the room need be no more than sixteen 
feet high. Buta gallery is not suitable for works above the octavo 
size, on account of inconvenience in carriage to and fro. 

It has been admitted that in order to secure the vital purpose of 
eompression with fixed shelving, the rule of arrangement according 
to subjects must be traversed partially by division into sizes. This 
division, however, need not, as to the bulk of the library, be more 
than threefold. The main part would be for octavos. This is becom- 
ing more and more the classical or normal size ; so that nowadays the 
octavo edition is professionally called the library edition. Then 
there should be deeper cases for quarto and folio, and shallower for 
books below octavo, each appropriately divided into shelves. 

If the economy of time by compression is great, so is the economy 
of cost. I think it reasonable to take the charge of provision for books 
in a gentleman’s house, and in the ordinary manner, at a shilling a 
volume. This may vary either way, but it moderately represents, I 
think, my own experience, in London residences, of the charge of 
fitting up with bookcases, which, if of any considerable size, are often 
unsuitable for removal. The cost of the method which I have adopted 
Jater in life, and have here endeavoured to explain, need not exceed 
one penny per volume. Each bookcase when filled represents, unless in 
exceptional cases, nearly a solid mass. The intervals are so small that, 
as a rule, they admit a very small portion of dust. If they are at a 
tolerable distance from the fireplace, if carpeting be avoided except 
as to small movable carpets easily removed for beating, and if sweep- 
ing be discreetly conducted, dust may, at any rate in the country, 
be made to approach to a quantité négligeable. 

It is a great matter, in addition to other advantages, to avoid the 
endless trouble and the miscarriages of movable shelves ; the loose- 
ness, and the tightness, the weary arms, the aching fingers, and the 
broken finger-nails. But it will be fairly asked what is to be done, 
when the shelves are fixed, with volumes too large to go into them? 
I admit that the dilemma, when it occurs, is formidable. I admit 
also that no book ought to be squeezed or even coaxed into its place : 
they should move easily both in and out. And I repeat here that 
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the plan I have recommended requires a pretty exact knowledge by 
measurement of the sizes of books and the proportions in which the 
several sizes will demand accommodation. The shelf-spacing must 
be reckoned beforehand, with a good deal of care and no little time. 
But I can say from experience that by moderate care and use this 
knowledge can be attained, and that the resulting difficulties, when 
measured against the aggregate of convenience, are really insignifi- 
cant. It will be noticed that my remarks are on minute details, and 
that they savour more of serious handiwork in the placing of books 
than of lordly survey and direction. But what man who really loves 
his books delegates to any other human being, as long as there is 
breath in his body, the office of inducting them into their homes ? 
And now as to results. It is something to say that in this way 
10,000 volumes can be placed within a room of quite ordinary 
size, all visible, all within easy reach, and without destroying the 
character of the apartment as a room. But, on the strength of a case 
with which I am acquainted, I will even be a little more particular. 


ScaLe eff ttt Ferre 
10 5 0 10 20 


I take as before a room of forty feet in length and twenty in breadth, 
thoroughly lighted by four windows on each side; as high as you 
please, but with only about nine feet of height taken for the book- 
cases ; inasmuch as all heavy ladders, all adminicula requiring more 
than one hand to carry with care, are forsworn. And there is no 
gallery. In the manner I have described, there may be placed on 
the floor of such a room, without converting it from a room into a 
warehouse, bookcases capable of receiving, in round numbers, 20,000 
volumes. 

The state of the case, however, considered as a whole, and 
especially with reference to libraries exceeding say 20,000 or 30,000 
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volumes, and gathering rapid accretions, has been found to require in 
extreme cases, such as those of the British Museum and the Bodleian 
(on its limited site), a change more revolutionary in itsdeparture from, 
almost reversal of, the ancient methods, than what has been here de- 
scribed. 

The best description I can give of its essential aim, so far as I 
have seen the processes (which were tentative and initial), is this. 
The masses represented by filled bookcases are set one in front of 
another ; and, in order that access may be had as it is required, they 
are set upon trams inserted in the floor(which must be a strong one) 
and wheeled off and on as occasion requires. 

The idea of the society of books is in a case of this kind abandoned. 
But even on this there is something to say. Neither all men nor all 
books are equally sociable. For my part I find but little sociability 
in a huge wall of Hansards, or (though a great improvement) in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, in the Annual Registers, in the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly Reviews, or in the vast ranges of volumes which repre- 
sent pamphlets innumerable. Yet each of these and other like items 
variously present to us the admissible, or the valuable, or the indispens- 
able. Clearly these masses, and such as these, ought to be selected 
first for what I will not scruple to call interment. It is a burial; 
one, however, to which the process of cremation will never of set 
purpose be applied. The word I have used is dreadful; but also 
dreadful is the thing. To have our dear old friends stowed away in 
catacombs, or like the wine-bottles in bins: the simile is surely lawful 
until the use of that commodity shall have been prohibited by the 
growing movement of the time. But however we may gild the case by 
a cheering illustration, or by the remembrance that the provision is 
one called for only by our excess of wealth, it can hardly be con- 
templated without a shudder at a process so repulsive applied to the 
best beloved among inanimate objects. 

It may be thought that the gloomy perspective I am now open- 
ing exists for great public libraries alone. But public libraries are 
multiplying fast, and private libraries are aspiring to public dimen- 
sions. It may be hoped that for a long time to come no grave diffi- 
culties will arise in regard to private libraries, meant for the ordinary 
use of that great majority of readers who read only for recreation or 
for general improvement. But when study, research, authorship, 
come into view, when the history of thought and of inquiry in each 
of its branches, or in any considerable number of them, has to be 
presented, the necessities of the case are terribly widened. Chess is 
a speciality and a narrowone. But I recollect a statement in the 
Quarterly Review, years back, that there might be formed a library 
of twelve hundred volumes upon chess. I think my deceased friend, 
Mr. Alfred Denison, collected between two and three thousand upon 
angling. Of living Englishmen perhaps Lord Acton is the most 
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effective and retentive reader; and for his own purposes he has 
gathered a library of not less, I believe, than 100,000 volumes. 

Undoubtedly the idea of book-cemeteries such as I have supposed 
is very formidable. It should be kept within the limits of the dire 
necessity, which has evoked it from the underworld into the haunts 
of living men. But it will have to be faced, and faced perhaps 
oftener than might be supposed. And the artist needed for the 
constructions it requires will not be so much a librarian as a ware- 
houseman. 

But if we are to have cemeteries, they ought to receive as many 
bodies as possible. The condemned will live ordinarily in pitch 
darkness, yet so that when wanted, they may be called into the light. 
Asking myself how this can most effectively be done, I have arrived 
at the conclusion that nearly two-thirds, or say three-fifths, of the 
whole cubic contents of a properly constructed apartment !? may be 
made a nearly solid mass of books: a vast economy which, so far as 
it is applied, would probably quadruple or quintuple the efficiency of 
our repositories as to contents, and prevent the population of Great 
Britain from being extruded some centuries hence into the surround- 
ing waters by the exorbitant dimensions of their own libraries. 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 


2 Note in illustration. Let us suppose a room 28 feet by 10, and a little over 9 
feet high. Divide this longitudinally for a passage 4 feet wide. Let the passage 
project 12 to 18 inches at each end beyond the line of the wall. Let the passage ends 
be entirely given to either window or glass door. Twenty-four pairs of trams run 
across the room. On them are placed 56 bookcases, divided by the passage, reaching 
to the ceiling, each 3 feet broad, 12 inches deep, and separated from its neighbours 
by an interval of 2 inches, and set on small wheels, pulleys, or rollers, to work along 
the trams. Strong handles on the inner side of each bookcase to draw it out into the 
passage. Each of these bookcases would hold 500 octavos; and a room of 28 feet 
by 10 would receive 25,000 volumes. A room of 40 feet by 20 (no great size) would 
receive 60,000. It would, of course, be not properly a room, but a warehouse. 





A BATTLE DESCRIBED FROM THE RANKS. 


Sir ARCHIBALD ALIson’s Highland Brigade was made up of the 42nd, 
the 74th, the 75th, and the 79th regiments. We always used the good 
old numbers, and never got the hang of the fancy newfangled names. 
I was a corporal in that good old corps, the 79th (Cameron) High- 
landers. The brigade landed at Ismailia on the 9th of September. 
It waited three hours for the order to march, and during this time 
many of the men found out a grog-shop, and some were pretty far 
gone when at last the ‘ Fall in’ sounded. 

It was about half-past four in the afternoon when we started on 
our march across the desert. Tents, valises, and rations were sent 
by train or carts, and all we carried was a rolled blanket, soap and 
towel, water-bottle, glengarry bonnet, mess tin, seventy rounds of 
ammunition, and of course our belts and arms. The heat was dread- 
ful, footing was difficult in the loose sand into which at each step 
we sank over the ankles, and it was a hard task to keep in line. 
There was no breath of wind; we laid bare our chests in the vain 
hope to catch a little air. Hands, faces, and bodies were streaming 
with perspiration, and soon we were almost as wet as if we had been 
swimming in our clothes. The region we were traversing was a vast 
tract of fine loose sand without a leaf of hérbage or any living thing, 
beaten on by a glaring scorching sun. By-and-bye thirst began to 
rage. The big stout men suffered from it and the toil of the march 
more than did the little ones. The former had soon emptied their 
water-bottles, and were begging of their neighbours, but to little 
purpose, for every man felt that water was too precious to give away. 
The old boozers suffered worst, and the tongues of some of them 
seemed actually hanging out of their mouths. I got along pretty 
well by carrying a pebble in my mouth, and occasionally rinsing my 
mouth with alittle water and then spitting it out. 

As we tramped on many of the men were falling out, and some 
dropped, never to rise again; on them the sun had done its work. 
The fellows who had been taking too much liquor aboard in the 
Ismailia grog-shop were prisoners in charge of the guard, who kept 
flogging them with rifle-slings to urge them on and prevent them 
from falling behind ; their yells under this rough but justifiable treat- 
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ment sounded strange to one’s ears in this outlandish place. I was 
told off to look after a man who had fallen down exhausted. I knew 
him to be one of those who had been drinking. When I bade him 
rise and march his reply was, ‘ Oh, leave me here to die, corporal ; I 
cannot stir.” The regimental surgeon was near, and I asked him to 
see the man. ‘ Has he been drinking?’ asked the doctor. ‘ Yes, sir.’ 
‘ Well, get him up somehow, and use your rifle-sling if you like, but 
don’t leave him on any account.’ ‘All right, sir,’ I answered ; and I 
thought what a nice job was mine, darkness coming on, little water, 
and left with a helpless man. Returning to my invalid I found him 
prostrate, very sick, and vomiting green matter. ‘Come, up you 
get, Jimmy,’ said I, ‘or I'll leather you!’ There was no stir in him, 
so I gave him a few good cuts with the rifle-sling. The punishment 
started him ; up he got, and marched a few yards and then went 
down again. Another sharp application of the sling brought him to 
his feet, and he went some distance, but then lay down again. I left 
him, and groping through the moving masses in the darkness, shout- 
ing for my own regiment and company, I found my sergeant, to whom 
I reported Jimmy’s plight. ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘leave him alone; when 
he sees the camp-fires, and feels cold and hungry, devil doubt him 
but he’ll soon turn up.’ The sergeant was right ; I finished the march 
with my company, and just as I was going to sleep with my blanket 
round me and my mess-tin for a pillow, Jimmy arrived and thanked 
me for leathering him. 

The first march was of course our worst. The men were soft with 
inaction aboard ship, and the heat and drink told on them dreadfully. 
The scenes of it are vividly in my memory still; how men were 
knocked over by the sun and buried where they fell; how others, 
falling exhausted, were borne to the adjacent railway line to await 
the chance of a passing train; how the piteous yells of the prisoners 
being flogged cut the darkness like a knife. Then the mad struggle 
for water when the ‘ Halt ’ sounded—the rush to the foul and stink- 
ing misnamed ‘Sweetwater Canal,’ faces buried in the putrid water, 
men fighting for room to kneel, snatching and emptying the kettles 
as fast as they were filled, till at last they had to be escorted to the 
cooking places under the protection of guards, so that tea could be 
made, which with ship biscuit was the supper of officers and men. 
All night we lay in an abominable stench, the cause of which morn- 
ing revealed. It came in great measure from the canal, which, as an 
Irishman said, was ‘ shtiff’ with the dead bodies of camels and horses, 
and there were many human corpses as well. This ghastly water we 
were forced to drink ; it was that or go without. I filtered my water- 
bottle full, against the day’s march ; the contents still remained the 
colour of mud and had a loathsome slimy taste. What of stench 
the canal did not yield came from the unburied bodies of horses and 
Egyptians that lay around the bivouac. 
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While the army lay camped at Kassassin, the brigade orders 
issued on the morning of the 10th of September foreshadowed the 
night march on Tel-el-Kebir, which began the same evening. One 
of the injunctions in those orders was, I remember, that each man’s 
water-bottle should be filled with cold tea—as we supposed, to help to 
keep us awake. The regimental orders issued in the afternoon con- 
firmed the brigade orders and announced that the position of Tel-el- 
Kebir was to be attacked with the bayonet; no one to load; and 
not a shot to be fired until over the entrenchments. The men cheered 
vigorously when the orders were read tothem. They had the fullest 
confidence in their colonel, who, although severe, was a just and 
reasonable man ; and he knew war, for he was a veteran of the Crimea 
and the Indian Mutiny, in which latter the three nextsenior officers had 
also served. There were thirteen victories on our colours, but scarce 
a man of the rank-and-file had ever seen a battle, for the regiment 
had been last in action during the Indian Mutiny. 

The regiment paraded at 5.45 p.m.; when the word ‘Stand at 
ease’ had been given, the captains of companies explained to their 
men what they had to do to make Tel-el-Kebir a victory. Our cap- 
tain was no great orator, but he had a straightforward manly manner 
of speech that somehow stirred the blood. As well as I can re- 
member, this was about what he said : 

‘Men, you are marching to-night to attack a strongly entrenched 
position called Tel-el-Kebir, mounting some sixty guas sweeping 
our line of approach. On the march from Nine Gun Hill there 
must be no smoking, the strictest silence must be kept, and unless 
ordered to the contrary, you are to continue the march steadily, no 
matter if bullets and shells come hailstone fashion into the ranks. 
No bayonets are to be fixed till the order is given, and no man is to 
charge until the last note of the bugle is finished. The bayonet 
alone is to do the work, and not a shot is to be fired until the trenches 
are carried. You are to fight on so long as a man stands up. Re- 
member the country and the regiment you belong to; and fight now 
as fought the Highlanders of old !’ 

As we were marching the four miles to Nine Gun Hill, chums 
were giving each other messages for home in case of being killed, 
for all knew there was hard fighting before us. My comrade was a 
practical fellow; he had no sentiment. ‘If I’m put out of mess, 
chum,’ said he, ‘ you'll find two sticks of tobacco in my pocket that 
you may have.’ Nine Gun Hill reached, the brigade, in dense dark- 
ness, deployed into line of half battalions of double companies at 
deploying intervals—thus : 


74th 79th 75th 42nd 


to 
S 
B 
3 
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During the halt at Nine Gun Hill, two tots of rum per man were 
served out, the first double allowance of strong drink since quitting 
board-ship. ‘Dutch courage’ the regimental teetotaller called it, 
but nobody needed any incentive to fight. The rum was mighty 
comforting in the chill night air ; and when we had bolted it—it had 
to be swallowed on the spot—most of us went to sleep, for a good 
many their last sleep before their final long sleep of all. As we 
slumbered there was a sudden alarm, and the troops promptly sprang 
to their arms; but it was only Sir Garnet and his staff riding round 
to see that all was in order, and so we lay down again. 

About 1.30 a.M. the march was resumed. The 79th was 
appointed the directing regiment, and Lieutenant Rawson, R.N., had 
the duty of guiding it by the stars. Clouds obscured the sky occa- 
sionally, but the North Star and part of the Little Bear remained 
visible. Another non-commissioned officer and myself had the 
honour of being told off to march on the directing flank, and we 
were consequently close to the directing guide, Lieutenant Rawson. 
We were ordered to take off our helmets, and keep our eyes fixed on 
a certain star, and if it should disappear to inform him in a whisper. 
Tn less than an hour several stars disappeared, and as they did so, 
Lieutenant Rawson indicated others for us to watch. The strictest 
discipline was now maintained, and silence rigorously enforced. 
Save that occasionally a horse would neigh and another answer, not 
a sound was to be heard but the slow trampling of many feet on the 
sand, resembling the fluttering of a flock of birds. Once a man on 
whom the rum had taken effect, or whom the weird silence had 
made ungovernably nervous, suddenly broke out into wild yells. Sir 
Garnet immediately rode up and ordered the offender to be bayoneted, 
but the regimental surgeon interposed, and begged leave to chloro- 
form him instead. This was granted—the man was drugged into 
insensibility and left lying on the sand. 

After marching at a funeral pace for about two hours a twenty 
minutes’ halt was commanded. As the orders were slowly passed from 
company to company in a low tone of voice, they did not reach the 
flanks of the brigade, which continued in motion, retaining the touch 
until the extremities all but met in front of the centre, so that the 
brigade in effect formed a great hollow circle. The line had to be 
laboriously straightened out and re-formed in the pitchy darkness, 
and in all but silence ; and it was a fine proof of discipline that this 
was accomplished in twenty-five minutes. The advance was resumed 
about 4.30. The slowness of the pace was very tiring, and but for 
the necessity of steadily watching the stars, I certainly should have 
been nodding in sleep as I moved, as many men were doing. Sir 
Archibald Alison, commanding the brigade, was close to Lieutenant 
Rawson, and as the night waned and nothing was discerned, he was 
clearly beginning to fear that something was wrong. ‘ Are you sure, 
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Rawson,’ he asked in a low tone, ‘ that we are on the right track ?’ 
‘ Yes, sir,’ said Rawson, ‘ we have the North Star on our right, and ’— 
another whose name I did not catch—‘in our front; and soon we 
ought to be there or thereabouts.’ 

Dawn was just breaking. I could dimly see some objects in front 
of us looking like a lot of kangaroos hopping backwards and forwards 
—they were Egyptian cavalry, we afterwards learned. I nudged my 
companion, and Rawson whispered, ‘We are not far off now!’ 
Suddenly a shout was heard, then two shots were fired from opposite 
our left front, and a man of F company fell dead. No notice was 
taken of this, and the brigade marched on silently, every man now 
on the alert. All at once a whole sheet of musketry fire flashed out, 
lighting up the scene far to right and left. Above the crackle of 
the rifle-fire sounded loud the roar of artillery. Regardless of these 
portents, our regiments marched steadily and silently on. The 
order to ‘ Fix bayonets!’ was given; when it had been obeyed and 
the men sloped arms, the rattle of the bullets on the bayonets 
was like the sound of hailstones striking against glass. Some men, 
but not many, fell wounded. 

The 79th had marched quite 100 yards with their rifles at 
the slope when the command ‘Prepare to charge!’ was given. 
Down came the rifles of the front rank of the unbroken line, the 
‘Charge!’ sounded, and as the last note of the bugle died away, a 
tremendous cheer was raised, the pipers struck up the slogan, and 
with our gallant colonel in front shouting ‘ Come on the Camerons!’ 
the ranks broke into double time, and still cheering with all their 
power, swept forward on the enemy’s position. One of the pipers, 
just as he began to play, had his bagpipes pierced by a bullet, and 
most discordant sounds escaped from the wounded instrument. 
‘Gude faith,’ cried the piper philosophically, ‘but the bullet’s a 
deevilitch sicht better through her wame than through mine!’ 

Shoulder to shoulder on we rushed for quite 200 yards under a 
shower of bullets, which fortunately were aimed too high and therefore 
wrought little harm. Suddenly our charge was checked by the first 
trench, twelve feet deep and the same in width. Many fell into it 
headlong, and others dropped on the brink under the fire of the 
enemy on the top of the further bank. The first man up among 
them was a brave young soldier, Donald Cameron by name, who had 
rushed to the front, determined to show the way. I saw him 
fighting desperately hand to hand against a throng of Egyptians, till 
a bullet through the head finished him and he tumbled back stone 
dead into the trench. It was full of Highlanders trying to clamber 
up the steep further face, and slipping back again, for there was no 
foothold. I tried in vain three times, and at last, calling to a com- 
rade ‘For God’s sake, Finlay, give me a leg up!’ I succeeded in 
mounting. Once on the summit, such was my state of excitement, 
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I was for the moment bewildered, and scarcely knew what to do— 
the enemy swarmed around us like bees, all in white with red fezzes, 
some brown-faced, some black-faced, and all showing their infernal 
white teeth. I plunged my bayonet into one of them; the man 
falling towards me, his weight toppled him and me back into the 
trench, and we fell together on top of one of my comrades; but 
I was soon again on the further bank, assisted up by four of my 
mates, and then took part in the charge of the regiment onward 
towards the second trench. 

Cheering vigorously, and clearing our way with the bayonet, 
we were soon up to and across that obstacle. Just asI got on my 
feet after clambering out of the trench, I was felled by a blow across 
the legs from the clubbed rifle of an Egyptian, and as I fell saw the 
cold steel coming at me; but my comrades saved me, and in a 
moment I was up again, too excited to feel any pain. Suddenly 
there were shouts of ‘Retire! retire! ’—the word ran along the 
ragged front, causing an immediate and general check, and indeed 
a retirement on the part of many who thought they were obeying a 
command. Fortunately a staff officer in the nick of time galloped 
forward shouting ‘ No retirement, men! Come on! comeon!’ There 
was a general rally, and then forward we went again. 

Those cries of ‘ Retire’ had been treacherously raised by a couple 
of ‘ Glasgow Iriskmen,’ who had somehow ‘evaded the precautions 
that were in force since the days of Fenianism to prevent the enlistment 
of disloyal characters. They had been proved cowards or something 
worse on two occasions when the regiment was before Kafr Dowar; 
and in virtue of instructions coming through the captain, the non- 
commissioned officers of the company appointed a sergeant and a 
corporal to watch the conduct of these two men in the battle. They 
were charged to use their own discretion, and if that step became 
necessary to put them summarily to death. When the treacherous 
dogs raised their shout of ‘Retire,’ the non-commissioned officers 
appointed to watch them promptly did their duty. I saw Sergeant 

kill one of them with a thrust of his sword-bayonet ; and also 
saw Corporal fire at the other, who fell dead, but whether he 
was killed by the corporal’s bullet or by one from the enemy I cannot 
undertake to say. The regiment was unanimous that both richly 
deserved to die, in which conviction every honest soldier will concur, 

By this time it was clear daylight, and it was now apparent that 
in the semi-darkness, the scramble at the trenches, and the hand- 
to-hand fighting, the brigade had fallen into confusion, and that 
in the charging and struggling whirl the four regiments had got all 
mixed up and intermingled. There was a short halt in order to re- 
form, and, this roughly and hastily effected, the brigade swept down 
towards Tel-el-Kebir lock, driving all opposition before it. Just 
before this halt I received another ‘ butt-ender,’ which smashed my 
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water-bottle to pieces and knocked me down, but I was immediately 
dragged up on to my legs again by my fighting chum, who exclaiming, 
‘Steel for leather! take that, you !’ sent his bayonet into the 
Egyptian who had felled me. The regiment when re-forming had 
suffered from a cross fire coming from the trenches en either flank, to 
silence which skirmishers were thrown out to the left. They speedily 
cleared the trench and drove the enemy along it through a cross 
trench into trenches further to the left and rear. The detachment 
attacking the former came on a gun, the gunners belonging to 
which stood their ground and fought to the last man; they were 
killed, the gun was taken, and then brought into action against its 
owners. 

As the regiment was pursuing its advance, I had the misfortune 
to be detached by an order from the sergeant-major to take charge 
of a prisoner, a man over six feet high and as black as acoal. He 
was sullen and would not move; I tried to stir him with a hint from 
the butt end of my rifle, on which he bolted, and I had to stop his 
flight with a bullet. Setting out to follow the regiment I came 
suddenly face to face with a big Egyptian officer, revolver in one 
hand, sword in the other. He fired and hit me on the right hand, 
but the bullet glanced off a ring I wore, and I rushed at him with 
the bayonet. He warded off my first thrust and my second; I then 
feinted, he swung his sword round for the parry and had not time to 
recover it before the bayonet was in him. A pull on a blue seal 
hanging from his tunic brought to light a silver watch, which I still 
keep as a remembrance of him. 

When I reached the crest of the hill overlooking Tel-el-Kebir 
lock, there lay below me the many hundred tents of the Egyptian 
camp, and I could see the enemy swimming the canal, and running 
like deer across the desert in thousands. The Second Brigade was 
hurrying forward, as also the Scottish division of the Royal Artillery 
at a gallop; when the gunners passed the Highland Brigade, such a 
cheer went up as they shouted ‘Scotland for ever!’ Halting, they 
unlimbered, loaded, fired a round or two with great effect, and then, 
as it seemed in a few seconds, they were off again at a tearing gallop. 
One of their shells fell into a magazine, and the noise of the explosion 
was loud enough to wake the dead. Another struck and disabled the 
engine of a train pulling out from the railway station. It could not 
proceed, but another made shift to start, and although a shell struck 
and shattered the hindmost carriage, it held on and got away. A 
steady rattle of musketry indicated the route of the Indian contingent 
advancing south of the canal; and soon after the Highland Brigade 
had reached Tel-el-Kebir lock, Sir Garnet galloped up with Sir 
Archibald Alison, called out to us ‘The battle is won, men!’ and 
sent the 42nd to clear the village. Just as we were cheering the 
General, the cavalry came galloping forward to take up the pur- 
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suit, and shouting with many oaths, ‘ You jocks haven’t left us 
the chance of a fight!’ shot past in a whirl of dust above which 
flashed lanceheads and waving swords. 

The men had been suffering so fearfully from thirst before they 
reached the canal, that I saw some of them drinking the blood that 
ran out of wounded camels. When we had drunk our fill of canah 
water the ‘ Assembly’ was sounded and the roll was called, when 
many a poor fellow had to be marked as ‘absent.’ Men told each 
other of their adventures, narrated their escapes, and had time now 
to examine their bare legs, from which much skin had been lost in 
falling into and clambering out of the trenches. The most remark- 
able escape I remember was that of a colour-sergeant who was look- 
ing at the enemy through a binocular when a bullet came along, 
shivered the glass and then dropped spent into his mouth, from 
which he spat it with the loss only of a couple of teeth. Some of 
us were detailed to search the Egyptian camp to make sure that 
none of the enemy remained lurking in it. A guard was set on 
Arabi’s tent, through which I had passed in the advance, and had 
snatched a cutlet from the table, little wotting to whom tent and 
food had belonged. I had the luck to chance on a small shed full 
of melons, nuts, bottles of eau de Cologne, tins of Turkish tobacco 
and boxes of cigarettes. I filled my water-bottle with eau de 
Cologne, my haversack with cigarettes, and with a tin of tobacco 
and a bottle of eau de Cologne in my hand went in search of my 
captain. He was not to be found in the tent of which the officers 
had taken possession, and I handed the eau de Cologne bottle to a 
major, an Irishman, who swallowed the contents neat at a gulp, and 
then exclaimed, ‘ Holy Jasus, isn’t that good stuff!’ to the great 
amusement of the other officers. Presently I met my captain, to 
whom I gave the cigarettes, and showed him where he could get all 
he wanted of lemons, tobacco, and eau de Cologne; he gave me a 
sovereign for my trouble. 

Volunteers were now called for to go and assist the wounded. I 
made one of the party, and started well equipped with pipe in mouth, 
a haversack full of cigarettes, a water-bottle full of eau de Cologne, 
and plenty of water. The sights of the battle-field were gruesome, 
now one looked at them in cold blood. The artillery had wrought 
fearful havoc. I remember one heap of twenty-four corpses, some 
blown absolutely into fragments, others headless, others with limbs 
lopped off. Some of the dead Egyptians were roasting slowly as 
they lay; their clothing had been ignited and was still smouldering. 
A man of the Rifles came along, drew his pipe from his pocket, and lit 
it at one of those bodies, remarking, somewhat brutally it struck 
me : ‘ By —— I never thought I should live to use a dead Egyptian for 
a light to my pipe!’ In the outer trench our dead and wounded lay 
more thickly than those of the enemy, but in the inner trenches and 
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on the spaces between, for one man of ours there were certainly ten 
Egyptians. In the redoubts, the black gunners lay dead or wounded 
almost to a man, for they had been fastened to the guns and to each 
other by small chains attached to ankle-fetters, so as to leave them 
free to work the guns, but hindering them from running away. 
Among them poor Lieutenant Rawson lay mortally wounded; it 
seemed bitter hard after lis fine service in guiding the army, that 
he who had contributed so much to the victory should lie dying in 
the hour of triumph. When Sir Archibald Alison was told of his 
being wounded, he at once went to see him. ‘Didn’t I lead them 
straight, sir?’ were the dying man’s last faint words—faithful unto 
duty even to the end. 

The first wounded man I attended to was an Egyptian whose 
moans were piteous, and on examination I found him severely wounded 
in the belly. I poured some eau de Cologne down his throat, and 
used my own surgical bandage to bind up his wound so as to keep 
the flies from it. Then I lit a cigarette, put it in his mouth, placed 
more beside him, and gave him a drink of water. He kissed my 
hand, and muttered something about ‘ Allah.’ I had not left him 
far, when I heard the crack of a rifle and a bullet whizzed by my ear. 
Looking round I saw the smoke of the shot drifting away from where 
my wounded man lay, and noticed that he was quietly taking aim at 
me again. He had time to fire a second shot, which also missed me, 
before I reached him, and I had no compunction in driving the life 
out of him with my bayonet, remarking to myself as I took the 
weapon out of him for the last time, ‘ You won’t come that game any 
more, you ungrateful brute!’ Many such instances of this treacherous 
hate occurred. I myself had to wipe out four more wounded 
Egyptians whom I caught in the act of firing at our men after they 
had passed. To run the bayonet into a man who is down, one feels 
to be hardly the thing, and it was done reluctantly, but in such cases 
as I have described it was a clear act of compulsory duty. 

Great droves of prisoners had been brought in, seemingly sur- 
prised and well pleased at being taken alive instead of being massacred. 
Most of them were chewing dates, and they jabbered with extraordi- 
nary rapidity, in a language quite unknown to any of us. Over the 
mass was placed a strong guard, and then burial parties were organ- 
ised from among them, furnished with shovels, and marched under 
estort to the duty assigned them—the interment of their own dead. 
There was neither decency nor humanity in their method. Dead 
and seeming dead were huddled anyhow into the trenches and then 
the sand was shovelled over them. One could see limbs still moving 
and hands feebly raised in the effort to ward off the indiscriminate 
entombment, but the callous gravediggers took no notice of those 
dumb, pathetic remonstrances. The smell from the bodies was 
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already overpowering, which some accounted for by the habit on the 
part of the Egyptian of drinking quantities of oil. 

Having attended to several of the wounded, I began to wander 
back in the direction of Tel-el-Kebir. Stray bullets, coming one 
knew not from where, were still flying about. I felt a sudden sting- 
ing in the right shoulder which caused me to drop my rifle, but I 
picked it up and went on although the pain of the shoulder was 
great. Presently I felt something trickling down my arm, which 
to my amazement was blood. I then realised that I had sustained 
a bullet wound. There were surgeons close by, to whom I went 
and had a hasty dressing applied to the wound, which I was told 
was only a flesh injury, and would not give me much trouble. 
Feeling faint, however, I accepted the offer of a ride from a sailor 
who was mounted on a camel, and offered to take me to my regi- 
ment. Camél-back I found rougher than aboard-ship in a high sea. 
Then Jack and the animal did not seem to understand each other, 
the camel resenting Jack’s attempts to steer it by hitting it on the 
head with a stick, Jack denouncing the beast in nautical language, and 
informing me that ‘ the would not answer thehelm.’ Although 
in pain, I laughed so heartily that I fell off the camel, and for a time 
lay where I had fallen, all but insensible. Pulling myself together, 
I set out to walk and soon came across Sergeant Donald Gunn, of my 
regiment, lying dangerously wounded by a bullet in the lung. He 
could not walk and I could not carry him, but when I reached the 
regiment I reported his whereabouts as nearly as I could describe. 
He afterwards told me, however, that he lay all day and the follow- 
ing night before being carried off the field, and he told me also that 
as night closed in it was surprising what a number of apparently 
dead Egyptians rose all over the field, and ran away apparently quite 
undamaged. The recovery of Gunn, who after having been wounded 
fought on and did great execution before he fell from sheer loss of 
blood, was long extremely doubtful; but he is now alive with the 
Distinguished Conduct medal on his breast, and holding the honour- 
able position of one of her Majesty’s gate-keepers. Soon after leaving 
Gunn, I was lucky enough to find a horse tied to a stake ; mounting 
the beast, I rode him into camp, and later in the day sold him to an 
officer for 5/. I now had my wounded shoulder properly dressed, and 
was glad to know that I need not go into hospital because of it. My 
comrades had gone out foraging and came in laden with poultry, 
which were promptly plucked and consigned to the camp-kettles : 
we were all sharp set, for we had eaten nothing but biscuit since 
leaving Kassassin. My contributicen tothe fare was not very success- 
ful. When in the Egyptian camp, I came across some little tin 
boxes labelled with a word which I hurriedly read as ‘ potage.’ Some 
of the tins I brought in, and promising my comrades a treat, I had a 
kettleful of water boiled, and emptied into it the contents of the 
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tins. After a good stirring the supposed soup was served out. The 
first comment was that it was curiously black. When it was cool 
enough to be tasted, the wry faces made over it were a caution, and 
there was a roar of ‘ Blacking, by !? Blacking it was; the label 
which I had read ‘ potage’ was actually ‘ cirage.’ 

The total casualties of the British army engaged at Tel-el-Kebir 
amounted to 339, of which 243 occurred in the Highland Brigade, 
leaving 96 to represent the losses of the rest of the force. The 79th 
was the first regiment across the outer entrenchment, because it fixed 
bayonets on the march, whereas the other regiments of the brigade 
halted to do this; but the advantage in time was only that of a few 
seconds. The defenders of Tel-el-Kebir cannot be said to have been 
taken by surprise, although no doubt they had little idea we were so 
close as we were when our approach was detected. They slept in the 
fighting positions, and were alert on thefirstalarm. We were under 
their fire for 300 yards, and a very heavy fire it was; but that nine- 
tenths of it was aimed too high—-if indeed it was aimed at all—it 
must have wrought great havoc in our ranks. 


ARTHUR V. PALMER. 
(Lute Sergeant, 79th Highlande: s.) 
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WALLACE ON ‘DARWINISM: 


I HAVE read with deep interest, as, doubtless, have many other 
persons, Mr. Wallace’s volume entitled Darwinism, which appeared 
in the month of March last year. No one has a higher right to 
teach the world on this recondite subject ; and when it is borne in 
mind that Mr. Wallace was himself an independent discoverer of the 
principle associated with the name of Darwin, and that, nevertheless, 
no sentence indicative of rivalry or jealousy—in fact, no sentence 
laying claim to original discovery—occurs throughout the book, it is 
impossible not to be struck with a feeling of reverence towards a 
writer who combines such remarkable ability with no less remarkable 
modesty. Reference is made to this point in an article in the Con- 
temporary Review (August, 1889) by Professor Romanes, who writes 
thus :— 

It was in the highest degree dramatic that the great idea of natural selection 
should have occurred independently and in precisely the same form to two workirg 
naturalists; that these naturalists should have been countrymen; that they should 
have agreed to publish their theory on the same day; and last, but not least, that, 
through the many years of strife and turmoil which followed, these two English 
naturalists consistently maintained towards each other such feelings of mag- 
nanimous recognition that it is hard to say whether we should most admire the 
intellectual or the moral qualities which, in relation to their common labours, they 
have displayed. 

Professor Romanes further lays stress upon the fact, that whereas 
opinion has lately tended, as between the two naturalists, towards 
Wallace and away from Darwin, there is no sign of triumph in the 
book. 

If ever there was an occasion (writes Professor Romanes) when a man of 
science might have felt himself justified in expressing a personal gratification at 
the turning of a tide of scientific opinion, assuredly such an occasion is the present ; 
and, in whichever direction the truth may eventually be found to lie, historians of 
science should not omit to notice that in the very hour when his lifelong belief is 
gaining so large a measure of support, Mr. Wallace quietly accepts the fact with- 
out one word of triumph. 

It is very pleasant to read this record of forgetfulness of self in 
the feeling of complete devotion to the cause of science and of truth: 
possibly instances of such self-forgetfulness are not so uncommon as 
they are sometimes supposed to be. 
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But Mr. Wallace needs no compliments from me, and it is not for 
the purpose of paying them that I have taken pen in hand. My 
purpose is rather to commit to paper certain thoughts which have 
occurred to me during the reading of his most interesting volume, 
and which it may perhaps be worth while torecord. It seems to me 
that the publication of Mr. Wallace’s work affords an occasion for 
taking stock, as it were, of that which the author describes as 
‘Darwinism.’ It is needless to say that in the author’s use of the 
word there is nothing vague, much less disparaging, in this term. 
The term is used in a certain definite sense, and is intended to ex- 
press, not evolution in general, but evolution by those special pro- 
cesses to which Mr. Darwin believed evolution to be due. It is, I 
think, manifest that much advantage may accrue even from a de- 
claration at the hands of such an authority as Mr. Wallace of what 
‘Darwinism’ is; but besides this, it is specially advantageous, now 
that a quarter of a century has passed since the great revolution in 
thought on this class of subject commenced, that we should know 
what is the real position of the controversy ; there bas been sufficient 
time for the smoke and din of the battle to pass away, and we can 
now form a better estimate than was possible in earlier days of the 
actual result of the engagement. I propose, therefore, to offer some 
remarks upon Mr. Wallace’s volume, chiefly from the point of view 
just indicated ; observing in general that the conclusion which seems 
to me to be of chief importance is this—that while Mr. Wallace holds 
to Darwin’s views in the most important particulars, he does not re- 
gard ‘Darwinism’ as any explanation of some of the most important 
phenomena which the living world presents. 

This observation, however, must stand on one side for the present. 
The point which must occupy us just now is the actual meaning of 
‘Darwinism,’ upon which possibly not a few persons have somewhat 
hazy notions. Let me quote Mr. Wallace :'— 

In order to show the view Darwin took of his own work, and what it was 
that he alone claimed to have done, the concluding passage of the introduction to 
the Origin of Species should be carefully considered. It is as follows: ‘ Although 
much remains obscure, and will long remain obscure, I can entertain no doubt, 
after the most deliberate and dispassionate judgment of which I am capable, that 
the view which most naturalists until recently entertained, and which I formerly 
entertained—-namely, that each species has been independently created—is erro- 
neous. I am fully convinced that species are not immutable; but that those 
belonging to what are called the same genera are the lineal descendants of some other 
and generally extinct species, in the same manner as the acknowledged varieties of 
any one species are the descendants of that species. Furthermore, I am convinced 
that Natural Selection has been the most important, but not the exclusive, means 
of modification.’ It should be especially noted, adds Mr. Wallace, that all which is 
here claimed is now almost universally admitted, while the criticisms of Darwin's 
works refer almost exclusively to those numerous questions which, as he himself 
says, will long remain obscure, 


1 Page 9. 
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Mr. Wallace then proceeds to explain precisely what is meant by 
natural selection, and what therefore the Darwinian theory really is. 


The theory of natural selection rests on two main classes of facts, which apply 
to all organised beings without exception, and which thus take rank as funda- 
mental principles or laws. The first is the power of rapid multiplication in a 
geometrical progression; the second, that the offspring always vary slightly from 
the parents, though generally very closely resembling them. From the first fact 
or law there follows, necessarily, a constant struggle for existence ; because, while 
the offspring always exceed the parents in number, generally to an enormous extent, 
yet the total number of living organisms in the world does not, and cannot, increase 
year by year. Consequently, every year, on the average, as many die as are born, 
plants as well as animals ; and the majority die premature deaths. They kill each 
other in a thousand different ways ; they starve each other by some consuming the 
food that others want ; they are destroyed largely by the powers of nature—by 
cold and heat, by rain and storm, by flood and fire. There is thus a perpetual 
struggle among them which shall live and which shall die; and this struggle is 
tremendously severe, because so few can possibly remain alive—one in five, one in 
ten, often only one in a hundred or one in a thousand. 

Then comes the question, Why do some live rather than others? If all the 
individuals of each species were exactly alike in every respect, we could only say it 
is a matter of chance. But they are not alike. We find that they vary in many 
different ways. Some are stronger, some swifter, some hardier in constitution, 
some more cunning. An obscure colour may render concealment more easy for 
some, keener sight may enable others to discover prey or escape from an enemy 
better than their fellows. Among plants the smallest differences may be useful or 
the reverse. The earliest and strongest shoots may escape the slug; their greater 
vigour may enable them to flower and seed earlier in a wet autumn; plants best 
armed with spines or hairs may escape being devoured ; those whose flowers are 
most conspicuous may be soonest fertilised by insects. We cannot doubt that, on 
the whole, any beneficial variation will give the possessors of it a greater proba- 
bility of living through the tremendous ordeal they have to undergo. There may 
be something left to chance, but on the whole the fittest will survive.* 


Upon this statement of what ‘ Darwinism’ is, coming to us as it 
does from the highest authority, certain observations suggest them- 
selves. 

In the first place, objection may be taken to the phrase, the 
fittest will survive. The phrase, if I am not mistaken, was not 
originally devised by Mr. Darwin, and seems open to criticism. For 
fitness implies something of moral superiority ; you cannot measure 
it in respect of length, or breadth, or strength, or any other quality 
capable of being tested by strictly physical conditions. Moreover, 
there is some danger of being betrayed by the phrase into the error 
of arguing in a circle ; for, in the case of not a few creatures which 
have survived, it is difficult to give any good reason for their sur- 
vival except upon the assumption of their fitness as proved by the 
very fact of their survival. Thus their fitness leads to their survival, 
and this survival leads to the conclusion that they must have been 
the fittest. Which is arguing in a circle. Still further, it is not 
difficult to suggest examples in which the expression, swrvival of the 

2 Pp, 10, 11. 
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fittest, manifestly breaks down. Sir Isaac Newton was, as is well 
known, a very delicate child, difficult to rear. Suppose that Newton 
and a powerful navvy, or coal porter, or grenadier, had been com- 
pelled to rough it as children at Dotheboys Hall or some similar 
establishment, which would have survived ? Not Newton; and yet 
it may be fairly argued that in many respects he would have been 
the fittest. Nor is this imaginary case an altogether unfair test 
of the propriety of the phrase ; for it is impossible to give any true 
definition of fitness which shall exclude all moral and intellectual 
qualities, all qualities in fact which are of the highest value, and 
which shall simply include those elements of toughness and wiriness, 
and strength of sinew or stomach, which are chiefly calculated to 
prolong life in trying circumstances. 

Putting out of consideration, however, the propriety of the 
language by which survival in the struggle for life, whether amongst 
vegetables or animals, is expressed, it is to be admitted that the 
principle indicated is a true one. That is to say, it may be regarded 
as admitted by all persons whose studies and natural powers render 
their opinion of any real value, that modification by natural selection 
is an element in that evolution of living forms of which the evidence 
appears to be irresistible. “Natural selection is a vera causa; the 
question is, What is the extent of its action? how much can it do? 

Darwin considered it necessary to supplement natural by that 
which he termed sexual selection; in doing which he was quite 
consistent, because he speaks (as we have already seen) of natural 
selection as ‘the most important, but not the exclusive means of 
modification’ of species. This supplemental hypothesis, however, 
does nct commend itself to Mr. Wallace’s judgment. 

Mr. Darwin (he writes), as is well known, imputed most of the colours and 
varied patterns of butterflies’ wings to sexual selection—that is, to a constant 
preference, by female butterflies, for the more brilliant males; the colours thus 
produced being sometimes transmitted to the males alone, sometimes to both 
sexes. This view has always seemed to me unsupported by evidence, while it is also 
quite tiadequate to account for the facts. 


Again, after explaining his own views on the subject of ornamental 
appendages of birds and other animals, he writes : — 


The various facts and arguments now briefly set forth afford an explanation 
of the phenomena of male ornament as being due to the general laws of growth 
and development, and make it unnecessary to call to our aid so hypothetical a cause 
as the cumulative action of female preference. 


Whether the views put forward by Mr. Wallace do in reality 
render unnecessary the Darwiuian hypothesis of sexual selection will 
not be here discussed ; it is sufficient to note that the conclusions of 
Mr. Darwin in this not unimportant matter have, after abundant 
time for examination and reflection, been rejected by the naturalist 
who more perhaps than any other has a right to criticise him. 
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But Mr. Wallace rejects also the evolutionist views of another 
very competent naturalist, Professor Romanes ; and it will aid in the 
development of the purpose of this paper if I refer in passing to this 
rejection. The theory of Professor Romanes is described by him 
under the phrase physiological selection: it is not necessary in this 
place to explain what the theory is; it is sufficient to say it is 
regarded as highly important by Professor Romanes, and as utterly 
unfounded by Mr. Wallace. It would be impertinent on my part to 
offer any opinion as between these two authorities; but the conclu- 
sion may be fairly drawn, that there is probably much at present 
unknown in the subject of evolution, as well as not a little doubt 
with regard to some fields of inquiry into which our knowledge is 
supposed to extend. 

But the most striking and interesting feature of Mr. Wallace’s 
book, from what I may describe as the human point of view, is to be 
found in that part of his work in which he denies, and (as he 
believes) proves himself to be justified in denying, the application of 
the principle of natural selection to the evolution of the human 
faculties. This denial is a fact of the first order of magnitude; and 
I confess that I can see no ground for the language of strong 
depreciation in which Professor Romanes, in the article already 
referred to, describes this portion of Mr. Wallace’s book. He speaks 
of the substance of the concluding chapters as being ‘ sadly like the 
feet of clay in a figure of iron, marring by its manifest weakness 
what would otherwise have been a completed and self-consistent 
monument of strength.’ No argument in the article justifies this 
condemnation ; and it is, perhaps, not too much to say, that many of 
his readers will find in the condemned portion of Mr. Wallace’s book 
that which has the deepest interest for themselves, while it must 
not be forgotten that the views put forward are alleged by Mr. Wal- 
lace to rest upon proofs which he formally submits for examination. 
Let us see then what this clay formation contains. 

Mr. Wallace fully accepts ‘Mr. Darwin’s conclusion as to the es- 
sential identity of man’s bodily structure with that of the higher 
mammalia, and his descent from some ancestral form common to men 
and to the anthropoid apes.’ But he observes that, ‘although per- 
haps nowhere distinctly formulated, his (Mr. Darwin’s) whole argu- 
ment tends to the conclusion that man’s entire nature and all his 
faculties, whether moral, intellectual, or spiritual, have been derived 
from their rudiments in the lower animals, in the same manner and 
by the action of the same general laws as his physical structure has 
been derived.’ This conclusion Mr. Wallace considers to be not 
‘supported by adequate evidence, and to be directly opposed to many 
well-ascertained facts.’ 

I will not endeavour to reproduce the whole of Mr. Wallace’s 
argument on this subject, but will present what appears to me to be 
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the pith of it; and I do this with the greater satisfaction, because 
what is here advanced seems to harmonise with what I have already 
written in criticising the phrase, swrvival of the fittest. 

Let us confine ourselves, for simplicity’s sake, to one human faculty, 
namely, the mathematical. The problem is, how to produce a 
mathematician by the process of natural selection. The reader must 
bear in mind clearly, what the theory of natural selection is, as al- 
ready expounded. It is the survival in the struggle for life of those 
individuals which possess variations from their fellows favourable to 
their preservation. In order, therefore, that the mathematical faculty 
should be evolved by the process of natural selection, it is necessary 
to suppose that those individuals, which have an advantage in the 
pos3ession of rudimentary mathematical faculties somewhat in excess 
of their fellows, should be the survivors in the struggle for life. The 
mere possession of this rudimentary advantage must be an aid 
towards life preservation. This in itself is hard to understand; but 
it becomes harder still when we bear in mind the rareness of the 
mathematical gift. In our own time it would be perhaps an over-esti- 
mate to say, that the mathematical faculty existed in any marked 
degree in one per cent. of the population ; assume such a proportion 
to have generally held in human history, then it would be necessary 
to suppose that these rare specimens of rudimentary mathematical 
ability had some very decided advantage in the struggle for life ; 
but what ground is there for such a supposition? Grant that ten 
men in a tribe of a thousand had discovered how to count upon their 
fingers, or suppose them to have discovered some elementary geometri- 
cal theorem, how would this help them when a neighbouring tribe 
attacked them, or when famine and pestilence were abundant? It is 
difficult or impossible to say. 

And the same argument would seem to apply to other human facul- 
ties, music and all forms of art, writing, even speech. Consider speech 
for a moment as the most universal and most distinctive of human 
faculties. Here the problem is just the reverse of that which oc- 
curred in the case of mathematics: in that the favourable variation 
to be preserved is rare, in this the variation scarcely exists ; the faculty 
of speech is universal ; how then can there be a survival of the fittest, 
where all are equally fit ? 

It seems difficult to resist this kind of argument, and I should 
' not be surprised to find the opinion gain ground, and ultimately be- 
come established, that while the human faculties have undoubtedly 
been developed gradually, the development cannot in any way be 
traced to the process of natural selection. 

But if it be once admitted that the principle of natural selection 
is inadequate to explain the development of specially human qualities, 
there is a temptation to go back to the consideration of the powers 
and instincts of some of the inferior creatures, and to inquire whether 
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natural selection may not be inadequate also in their case, as in that 
of man. I confess that I have never been able to perceive how the 
principle can be brought to bear upon such phenomena as the archi- 
tecture of insects—for example, that of bees and wasps. What, I 
suppose, ought to have happened is this, that some variation of an 
ancient form of bee made a rough approximation to a modern 
honeycomb, that they who made the best honeycomb were the fittest 
to survive, and that in this way by slow degrees and by natural 
selection a race of bees was produced capable of performing the geo- 
metrical wonders which modern bees perform. But there are two 
difficulties. First, in conceiving the original start of insects in the 
direction of architecture ; and secondly, in perceiving the connection 
between good architects and survival in the struggle for life. Certain 
bees might make their wax go further than other bees, and our actual 
bees use their wax with absolutely mathematical economy; but it is 
difficult to perceive how this economy is helpful in the struggle for life. 
Can we get over these difficulties? If it wereacase of some device for 
self-preservation, the conclusion might be different. For example, if 
we can imagine some variation of a race of spiders devising, in ever 
so rough a form, those curious houses which have attained such per- 
fection in the hands of the trap-door spider, we can also easily believe 
that this variation would be likely to survive, and that while less 
ingenious spiders became the prey of their enemies, those which were 
concealed in their cunning castles would escape. But there is 
nothing parallel to this in the case of wasps and bees; here we have 
a beautiful geometrical problem somehow solved, apparently without 
connection between the solution and the preservation of life. One of 
two conclusions seems inevitable—either the geometrical skill has 
belonged in its perfection to bees and wasps ever since those insects 
existed; or else the geometrical skill has been developed by some 
internal law of growth, independently of all questions of natural 
selection. 

There is another class of natural phenomena upon which Mr. 
Wallace writes much that is deeply interesting, but to which it may 
possibly be questioned whether the principle of survival by natural 
selection is applicable—namely, the phenomena of mimicry. Of 
course it is quite intelligible, to take an instance, that a living 
creature which is very much like a leaf will excape many enemies, 
and even have such an advantage in the struggle for life that many 
other living creatures would be like leaves if they could. But when 
we endeavour to go back in imagination to the commencement of the 
mimicking process, we must conceive of a creature not at all like a 
leaf, but amongst whose offspring there are certain individuals which 
have a slightly leaflike appearance, and that these survive in pre- 
ference to others not having the appearance in question. This con- 
ception involves two difficulties. First, the notion of certain 
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individuals having a slightly leaflike appearance is eecentric and 
hard to accept. It is different from that of individuals varying by 
length of leg, or strength of wing, or what not. It is a variation, so 
to speak, not of degree but of kind. And, secondly, it is difficult to 
see why a resemblance to a leaf, admitted to be slight, and there- 
fore one would imagine not easily perceived, should be any sub- 
stantial protection from enemies, and so an appreciable advantage in 
the struggle for life. 

Similar difficulties occur with regard to other cases of mimicry. 
My space does not permit me to examine them in detail; but I have 
come to the conclusion that, while mimicry may probably be always 
connected with some advantage which it confers on the animal, it is 
difficult to conceive of the mimicking transformation being originally 
brought into operation by any process of natural selection. 

This failure of the principle of natural selection to explain much 
that is connected with the evolution both of men and of inferior 
creatures may lead us to inquire, to what extent the principle satisfies 
etiological requirements even in those cases in which its application 
appears most complete. The modification and multiplication of 
species requires three conditions to be postulated: (1) an original 
species; (2) the power of multiplying that species by reproduction ; 
and (3) the occurrence of variations in the successive generations. 

Now (1) the existence of the original living germ or germs must, 
I suppose, be left by universal consent in mystery. Mr. Darwin 
treated of the Origin of ‘ Species,’ not the Origin of ‘living things.’ 
This latter question is not likely ever to come within the reach of 
human science; certainly it has not done so yet. Given the exist- 
ence of the material universe, or the existence of living things, and 
there is abundance of opening for discovery with respect to the laws 
of matter and the laws of life; but matter and life must first be 
given. This is sufficiently obvious ; but it is worth noting, because 
there is sometimes a tendency to make a confusion between creation 
and the laws of created things ; whereas it is obvious that creation is 
one thing, and the law governing created things is quite another. 
But (2) as the original existence of living things is a mystery, so 
also is the reproduction of them. The continuity of life on the 
earth’s surface, ensured in various ways more or less resembling each 
other, and all agreeing in this, that there is apparently no tendency 
in vital power to degenerate or wear itself out in the course of ages, 
is, as it were, a standing mystery of creation. The scientific man 
has nothing to do with this mystery; to him it is simply a fact or 
phenomenon; but he who tries to go beyond phenomena and to get 
at the cause behind them will recognise reproduction as being 
etiologically equivalent to continuous creation. The great feature, 
however, of the principle of natural selection is (3) the occurrence 
of variations. Mr. Wallace lays great stress on the abundance of the 
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variations which occur in nature, and the corresponding importance 
of this element in the Darwinian theory; and he is obviously wise in 
doing so. But it is well to observe that it is impossible to regard 
variations either on the one hand asa necessary feature of reproduction, 
or on the other as simply fortuitous. With regard to the latter suppo- 
sition, it is, certainly, difficult to conceive of chance as being a prin- 
cipal factor, say, in the production of a horse, to say nothing of a man. 
But even the former supposition is not quite an easy one; it is diffi- 
cult to see why variations capable of being made permanent should 
occur, and why (if there be offspring at all) the offspring should not 
be exactly like the parent; in not a few cases this seems to be the 
law of living things. What I wish to point out, however, is this, 
that from the etiological point of view there ought to be a cause 
for variations as well for other phenomena ; and that, therefore, when 
we use the phenomenon of variations as a part of the machinery 
of natural selection, we do not get rid of the task of inquiring, as 
philosophers, why those useful variations occurred. In fact, in this as 
in many other instances, what is done is to shift the process one 
stage backward, but to leave the question of the primary cause very 
much where it was. Variations are abundant, says the student of 
natural history, and advantageous variations are preserved and made 
permanent by the process of natural selection: let it be granted. 
But the philosopher may still say, How comes it that advantageous 
variations should occur? Must not this occurrence be the result of 
some pre-established principle or law of development ? 

Take the case of the horse, which Mr. Wallace has dwelt upon at 
some length, and has illustrated by a diagram. The evolution of 
the horse of historical times and of the present day from the orohip- 
pus of the Eocene period, as exhibited to the eye by Mr. Wallace’s 
diagram, is as interesting a presentation of a physical pedigree as 
can well be conceived. We see, as it were, the progress of Nature’s 
work: the transformation from several toes to one toe, which was, 
in reality, the operation of thousands of years, is visible as a connected 
continuous process from beginning to end. But what the diagram 
does not, and cannot, put in evidence is this—namely, the marvellous 
beauty of the horse in his ultimate condition. So far as any con- 
clusions can be drawn from the diagram, the top and the bottom of 
the page stand upon an equal footing; there would seem to be no 
reason why orohippus should not have been derived from equus by 
expansion, as easily as eguus has been derived from orohippus by 
contraction. When, however, we look, not at the equus of science, 
but at the horse of the hunting-field or the racecourse, or at our 
own stable friend, who has carried us safely for hundreds of miles, 
*. we perceive that, somehow or other, we have, in these modern days, 
an animal of the most perfect kind with regard to speed, beauty, and 
mechanical perfection. We feel convinced that it would be in every 
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way a mistake that he should develop toes and become orohippus; 
we are sure that orohippus has rightly been improved off the face 
of the earth in order to make room for equus. All this is, in the 
best sense of the phrase, in accordance with the principle of the 
survival of the fittest ; but I confess that I find it difficult to realise 
the transformation of orohippus into equus upon the pure and simple 
notion of advantageous variations in the struggle for life; for, in 
truth, if the question be one of mere survival, it is difficult to say, 
when the earth was inhabited by wild creatures, in what manner the 
possession of one toe instead of three or four should give equus any 
advantage over orohippus. One can quite understand that a jury 
of Newmarket jockeys would decide that eqwus was fittest to survive; 
but in the absence of human judgment the conclusion is not so easy 
toreach. At all events, it seems more probable that the transform- 
ation was originally ideally contained in the conception of this class 
of creature, and that egwus may be regarded as bearing to orohippus 
something of the same kind of relation as is borne by a frog to a 
tadpole, or by a moth to a caterpillar. 

May it not well be that predetermined transformation has as 
real a place in the genesis of species as it certainly has in that of in- 
dividual creatures? Nothing, perhaps, strikes most minds as more 
surprising than insect and reptile transformation. That a crawling 
animal should, by a complicated process, involving a condition of 
motionless helplessness, be ultimately transformed into a creature of 
active life spent in flying through the air, or that toads and frogs 
should find it necessary to pass through the fish-like life of tadpoles 
—this class of facts may well puzzle the thinking mind; but the 
advantage of them is that they are facts; no one can dispute them ; 
and taking our stand upon them we may guess that the processes of 
Nature are analogous, in cases in which we cannot distinctly prove 
that they are so. May it not be, then, that the Eocene period of crea- 
tion presented a condition of things out of which a higher condition 
was evolved, not simply by the perpetuation of advantageous varia- 
tions, but much more by virtue of an internal principle of growth, 
similar to, or at least comparable with, the principle which developes 
the foetus or which transforms tadpoles and caterpillars? Adopting 
this view, we should have in both cases a Jimit towards which trans- 
formations tended ; as the butterfly is the ultimate form of the cater- 
pillar, and the caterpillar was the forerunner and necessary ancestor 
of the butterfly, so eywus may perhaps be regarded as the ultimate 
form of orohippus, and orohippus as the forerunner and necessary 
ancestor of equus. At all events, this view of the facts seems to be 
tenable, and it is free from certain difficulties by which the hypo- 
thesis of natural selection pure and simple is undoubtedly beset. 

The question of growth, evolution, development, by an internal 
power similar to, and comparable with, that which we see daily and 
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hourly at work all round about us, leads to the discussion of another 
and very interesting question—namely, whether man can perfectly 
be described as ‘derived from the lower animals.’ The expression 
is Mr. Wallace’s. He speaks of ‘man in his bodily structure’ as 
having been ‘derived from the lower animals, of which he is 
the culminating development.’ I venture to question whether 
this is a correct statement of the facts of the case. I am not 
venturing to throw doubt upon Mr. Wallace’s scientifie deductions ; 
on the other hand, their correctness shall for the sake of argument, if 
on no other ground, be fully granted ; all the more readily in con- 
sideration of the important limitations of the principle of natural 
selection made in the case of man, as already noticed and discussed. 
What I venture to doubt is, whether the process of human evolution, 
as accepted by Mr. Wallace, can be rightly described by the terms 
which he applies to it. Certainly there is something in the concep- 
tion of such derivation from which the feelings of most of us not 
unnaturally shrink, and from which they would gladly be free, if 
freedom can be had consistently with scientific truth. There is 
something in it of that ‘ letting the house of a brute to the soul of a 
man,’ of which Lord Tennyson sings in his most recent volume. It 
may be worth while, therefore, to consider whether the phrase, ‘ deri- 
vation from the lower animals,’ is one which can be maintained as 
rightly expressing the truth, which it is intended to express, concern- 
ing the physical history of our race. 

Now it is manifest that if we look back, so far as is possible, into 
the remote past, when the first germ of animal life appeared upon 
the globe, two conditions of things, and two only, are conceivable. 
Either (A) there was a single germ of life, from which all subsequent 
living forms have been evolved or developed; or (B) there were 
several or many germs of life, from which in separate streams, so to 
speak, the evolution of living creatures took place. Mr. Darwin 
inclined, I think, to the latter supposition ; but either A or B must 
be accepted by all evolutionists of all schools. Let us consider them 
successively. 

A. If we make the supposition that living forms commenced 
upon the globe from a single germ, then it follows that all living 
creatures now existing—insects, fishes, birds, beasts, man—have been 
evolved by some process or processes from one and the same origin: 
whether the process of variation and natural selection be sufficient 
to account for the development, it is not necessary for the purpose 
of this argument to decide; it is sufficient to say, and this can 
scarcely be denied, that by some process or processes the development 
has taken place. Therefore, ascending to the hypothesis now under 
consideration, it will be true that the lower animals and man had 
a common origin; but this is manifestly a different thing from assert- 

* Page 454. 
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ing that man is ‘ derived from the lower animals.’ If we go up to 
the hypothetical origin of life, or the single germ, this latter asser- 
tion is obviously untrue, because, as by hypothesis there was 
then only one germ, there could be no distinction of superior or 
inferior ; but if we stop short of the origin and observe the condition 
of things at any period subsequent to the hypothetical beginning, we 
shall find progress being made towards the development of man and 
simultaneous progress being made towards the development of the 
lower animals. But it does not follow that, because this simul- 
taneous development is taking place, therefore we can say that one 
form of life is developed from the other; it might be as correct to 
say that the inferior animals were developed from man, as man from 
the inferior animals. Take an illustration from that which is possible 
in the case of rivers. Conceive of two rivers running into the sea: 
trace their course, and suppose that ultimately you come to the same 
source in the distant mountains; it would not be correct to say that 
one of these rivers was derived from the other. The correct state- 
ment would be that they sprang from one and the same source, that 
they had different histories, and that they terminated in different 
streams. “ 

When we speak of the lower animals, do we not in fact postulate 
the existence of man? Lowerthan what? Surely lower than man: 
therefore inferiority cannot be predicated until man’s existence has 
been assumed, or has become a fact ; and therefore to speak of man 
being derived from the lower animals in the remote past, when, if 
you only go far enough, there is no higher or lower, would seem to 
be a confusing use of language. 

If it be urged that the objection now made to the phraseology 
used by Mr. Wallace is merely a verbal quibble, I venture to argue 
on the other hand that there is not a little importance in the objec- 
tion. I quite admit that if the creation of man be a merely fortuitous 
fact, a lucky hit, so to speak, in the infinite variety of living forms 
developed from a single original living germ—if, in fact, creation be 
without the high purpose which human life, as distinguished from 
all other forms of life, seems to make manifest—it is scarcely worth 
while to argue the question whether man was derived from the in- 
ferior animals or not. But if man be the intended crown of creation, 
existing in the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God from 
the beginning, then it does seem to be worth while to argue that the 
derivation of man and beast from the same living germ is not the 
same thing as the derivation of one from the other. A sane man 
may have the misfortune to have an idiot brother; the sane man 
and the idiot are derived from the same parents, but it would be in- 
correct to say that one was derived from the other. May there not be 
some analogy between a case of this kind, and the case of man and 
beast ? 
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B. So much, then, for the hypothesis of one original germ of life ; 

the argument becomes perhaps more simple if we adopt the second 
« hypothesis, namely, that of several or many germs. 

For in this case it is not unreasonable to suppose that specific 
differences existed amongst the original germs. I confess that the 
notion of the development of all forms of life from one original germ 
offers to my own mind an almost insuperable difficulty. The arguments 
drawn from the experimental facts of variation and natural selection, 
from the observed progression of animal forms in successive geological 
strata, and the like, seem to me quite inadequate to explain the develop- 
ment of insects, fishes, birds, mammals, from one stock. Consequently, 
to my own mind it is a relief to be able to think of several, and if of 
several then possibly of any number, of original germs. The hypothesis 
is not opposed to, but quite in accordance with, Mr. Darwin’s own views; 
in fact, he was far too cautious a man to dogmatise concerning the 
unity of the origin of living forms, when all attempt at the exami- 
nation of the question of origin would necessarily carry. him far be- 
yond the limits of possible experiment. Let us then adopt pro- 
visionally the hypothesis of a multiplicity of germs of life; and if 
we do this, there is nothing wild or strange in the supposition that 
the germ of man was different from other germs. It would be 
beyond all that scientific caution would justify to assume that, given 
a number of original germs of life, it is matter of chance into what 
each will develop. It is contrary, I think, to the whole analogy of 
Nature to suppose that a living germ, which is to all intents and 
purposes an vvum or egg, may ultimately develop into an oak, or a 
fish, or a man, according to its surroundings or according to mere 
chance. At all events, it is much more probable, much more accord- 
ing to analogy, that each germ should have its specific character, 
and that so man should have been man in intention and preparation 
from the very beginning of things. It may have been—in fact, 
according to the supposition of evolution it must have been—that in 
the early condition of life upon the globe there was no man (in the 
full and proper sense of the word) in existence, but his progenitors 
would be there ; and what is submitted is this, that those progenitors 
were undeveloped men, and not ‘lower animals.’ What they visibly 
were scientific discovery has not yet put in evidence; it is admitted 
that there is a ‘ missing link’ between the present and the past. 
Some scientific men hope that the link may be found, some think 
that it is hidden under the sea; but, whatever the truth may be with 
regard to this point, what is maintained is this, that, on the hypo- 
thesis of a multiplicity of original germs of life, it is more probable 
than otherwise that certain germs contained the promise of men, 
others of ‘ lower animals ;’ and that, if so, it is incorrect to speak of 
the lower animals as the progenitors of men. 

This view of the case, though founded upon a criticism of Mr. 
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Wallace’s language, would seem nevertheless to be consistent with 
his real views concerning the origin of man. In tke last chapter of 
his work, entitled ‘Darwinism Applied to Man,’ to which reference 
has been already made, it is contended, as we have seen, that the 
principle of natural selection will not account for the development 
of the human faculties. I recur to that chapter chiefly for the pur- 
pose of making two extracts, which will, I think, tend to strengthen 
the arguments which have been already advanced. After rehearsing 
three stages of progress in creation—the change from the inorganic 
to the organic; the introduction of sensation or consciousness, 
constituting the fundamental distinction between the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms; and the existence in man of a number of his 
most characteristic and noblest faculties, those which raise him above 
the brutes and open up possibilities of almost indefinite advance- 
ment—Mr. Wallace writes thus :— 

These three distinct stages of progress from the inorganic world of matter and 
motion up to man, point clearly to an unseen universe—to a world of spirit, to 
which the world of matter is altogether subordinate.‘ 


And again : 


Those who admit my interpretation of the evidence now adduced—strictly 
scientific evidence in its appeal to facts which are clearly what ought not to be on 
the materialistic theory—will be able to accept the spiritual nature of man, as not 
in any way inconsistent with the theory of evolution, but as dependent upon those 
fundamental laws and causes which furnish the very materials for evolution to 


work with.® 

Declarations such as these, coming from such an authority, must 
doubtless be very comforting to those minds which feel themselves 
compelled to receive the evidence for evolution but shrink from 
materialism, which feel convinced that materialism cannot be true 
and yet have an uneasy suspicion that evolution points to it as a 
logical conclusion. But if we admit with Mr. Wallace that variation 
and natural selection are not adequate to explain the evolution of 
man’s higher qualities and faculties, we are not merely delivered 
from the acceptance of materialism, we are invited and even com- 
pelled (as has been urged in a former part of this paper) to review 
the whole question of the extent of the application of Mr. Darwin’s 
great principle. He would be a rash man who, in the face of Mr. 
Darwin, Mr. Wallace, and the whole generation of naturalists who 
have followed in their steps, should deny that natural selection was 
a vera causa in creative work ; but there is no rashness or audacity 
in maintaining what Mr. Darwin did not deny, and what Mr. Wallace 
emphatically affirms, namely, that there is needed for the explana- 
tion of phenomena something beyond, and essentially different from, 
the process of natural selection. All seems to point beyond matter 
into the region of mind, beyond mechanical sequence to purpose, 

* Page 476. § Thid, 
Vor. XXVII —No. 157. EE 
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beyond all vere cause to the causa causarum, beyond Nature to 
God. 

I will close this paper by recording an incident which was com- 
municated to me some years ago in the course of conversation by 
Dr. Thompson, the late Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Dr. Thompson was walking, in his college days, with two com- 
panions, one of whom was Alfred Tennyson ; of the name of the other 
Iam not sure. The path by which they went was one which all 
Cambridge men know, namely, that which leads from the backs of 
the colleges through the fields towards Coton. After passing the 
brook, which used to be crossed (and perhaps is now) by a rude wooden 
bridge, it was perceived that Tennyson had lagged behind. He had 
paused by the side of the brook, brought his eyes as near as he could to 
the surface of the water, and was examining with intense interest the 
subaqueous life which the little stream contained. After a time he 
rejoined hiscompanions, and this was his utterance when he joined them : 
‘ What an imagination God has!’ The words must have made a deep 
impression upon my informant’s mind; otherwise he would not have 
retained them in memory, and would not have thought it worth while 
to repeat them tome. They made a similar impression upon myself 
when so repeated ; and I cannot but regard them as containing a true 
philosophy of Nature. Whatever may be the power of natural selec- 
tion, and whatever causes may be at work to produce the varied scene 
of life which the world contains, you need some underlying cause, 
both of life itself and of reproduction and variation, and of all natural 
phenomena ; and if causally the existence of the universe may be 
attributed to God’s will and purpose, so the endless variety of vital 
manifestations may be attributed to that which in the case of man 
we should call imagination. 

In reality, whatever may be the actual historical genesis of Nature, 
we seem to need a quasi-Platonic doctrine of antecedent ideas in the 
divine mind as the pasis, the underlying condition, of the existence 
of things as we see them. It is matter for fair discussion amongst 
naturalists how much may be attributed to natural selection, how 
much to sexual, how much to physiological, and so forth. But such 
discussions cannot go to the root of things; they do not reach’the 
original thought out of which the works of Nature, as we call them, 
originally spring. Michael Angelo, as we are told, used to sit with 
his hammer and chisel before his marble block, and shape it without 
any previous mode.ling process into the figure which he intended to 
produce ; other scuiptors, I believe, with only this one grand excep- 
tion, make their model in clay, and thence proceed by semi-mechanical 
steps to the finished work ; but Michael Angelo and ai) other sculptors 
have alike the seminal idea in their minds, and the manner of its 
evolution is comparatively a matter of detail. Something of the 
same kind may be said of the production of natural things. It may 
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be possible for naturalists to discover some of the steps by which the 
finished work comes to be what it is; but the actual origin of 
natural things—the wonders of life, the varied beauties of the 
universe, above all, the mind of man, which is capable of understand- 
ing, appreciating, and discussing the problems to which natural things 
give rise—is to be sought in no region lower than that which may, 
with all reverence, be described as the mind, or as the imagination 
of God. 
H. CaRLIsLe. 
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‘THE chief friend and protector of these unhappy men (victims 
of the “ Bloody Assize”) was one who abhorred their religious and 
political opinions, one whose order they hated, and to whom they 
had done unprovoked wrong—Bishop Ken. That good prelate used 
all his influence to soften the gaolers, and retrenched from his own 
episcopal estate that he might be able to make some addition to the 
coarse and scanty fare of those who had defaced his beloved cathe- 
dral. His conduct on this occasion was of a piece with his whole 
life. His intellect was indeed darkened by many superstitions and 
prejudices ; but his moral character, when impartially reviewed, sus- 
tains a comparison with any in ecclesiastical history, and seems to 
approach as near as human infirmity permits to the ideal perfection 
of Christian virtue.’ 

Such is Macaulay’s estimate of Bishop Ken. When we remember 
that Ken was a non-juror and a Tory, the historian’s judgment 
strikes us as startlingly eulogistic. With the Bishop’s ‘ superstitions 
and prejudices’ Macaulay must have had the faintest possible 
sympathy. His appreciation is consequently of singular value. 

Dean Plumptre did well in bringing his scholarly research to 
bear upon the life of one who is the bright particular star of a 
gloomy hour of English history. 

The last two years have witnessed a remarkable revival of the 
slumbering interest which has always existed in the story of one 
who was certainly among the greatest the Church of England has 
ever produced. At the close of the year before last, Dean Plumptre 
gave to the world his admirable monograph, upon which this paper 
will mainly be based. In the spring of last year Ken’s prose works 
were issued in the admirable series Messrs. Griffith & Farran are 
publishing at popular prices under the collective title of Ancient and 
Modern Library of Theological Literature, and at the present time 
a proposal is on foot to establish a memorial of the great apostle of 


1 The Life of Thomas Ken, D.D., Bishop of Bath and Wells, by E. H. Plumptre, 
D.D., Dean of Wells. 2 vole. (Isbister). : 

® The Prose Works of the Right Reverend Thomas Ken, D.D., sometime Bishop of 
Bath and Wells (Griffith, Farran, Okcd2n & We'sh, 1889), 
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the seventeenth century in the cathedral which will for ever be con- 
nected with his name. 

Thomas Ken was born at Great (or Little) Berkhampstead in 
July 1637, the date of the beginning of the strife between King and 
Parliament, with the impost of Ship-money and the trial of Hampden. 
The boy was therefore at the most impressionable age—between eleven 
and twelve years—when the fierce struggle for the supremacy between 
King and Parliament culminated in the execution of the former, on 
the 30th of January, 1649. The Dean’s reference to the fact probably 
hardly does justice to the wide and far-reaching effect which this 
event must have had on Ken’s political faith and after-life. Had 
Ken been born a few years later, it is more than probable hé would 
never have ended his days as the greatest of the non-jurors. The 
national blood-stain affected what Macaulay calls ‘ the prejudices’ of 
Ken’s whole after-life. 

Both the boy’s parents died early, and Thomas was left to the 
wise and tender care of Izaak Walton, who, much older than himself, 
had married Ken’s sister. The aspect of the Angler presented in the 
Dean’s pages will probably be new to many readers. 

On the 30th of January, 1652, Ken was admitted to Winchester, 
which bore a very different aspect during the Commonwealth from 
that which it presented at any previous or subsequent period. 

Services in the Cathedral and school chapel were either suspended 
or strangely altered. The Westminster Directory had everywhere 
suppressed the Prayer Book. Dean Plumptre thinks, not without 
reason, that here a boy of Ken’s training and instincts would pass 
through his ‘ baptism of fire.’ It may have been in the dormitory at 
Winchester that Ken learned the first use of that moral courage 
which enabled him long afterwards to play the courageous part 
among the Seven when the tyranny of James the Second was at its 
height. 

Here, at any rate, commenced his lifelong friendship with another 
of the same heroic band, Francis Turner, afterwards Bishop of Ely. 

At Winchester ‘ Thomas Ken, 1656’ may still be read on a stone 
buttress of the south-east corner of the cloister. The inscription of 
his name was Ken’s legacy to the school; for the same year he 
entered Oxford, as a member of Hart Hall (afterwards Hertford 
College). Here he remained only a few months; for in 1657 Ken 
was elected to a fellowship on the foundation of New College. 

Among Ken’s contemporaries were Turner, Christopher Wren, 
John Fitzwilliam, and Williams, afterwards Bishop of Chester. Of 
this Oxford period little is known. Ken undoubtedly came under 
two influences—the ascetic Puritanism, which obtained at New espe- 
cially, of the Commonwealth ; and the wave of free license which 
accompanied the Restoration. 

Dr. Plumptre conjectures, from some passages in Ken’s Hymno- 
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theo, that the latter not less than the former had its share in influ- 
encing for a time the character of the future bishop. Whether this 
view be correct or not—and the evidence seems to us somewhat 
slender—the traces of any darkening of the pellucid stream of Ken’s 
life soon entirely disappeared. 

It is probable that, even if we regard the Hymnotheo as largely 
autobiographical, any tendency towards either license or doubt may 
have existed rather in the morbid self-communing of the young 
Fellow than in any actual phase of his moral and intellectual life. 

Ordained in 1661, two years later Ken was appointed by Lord 
Maynard to the rectory of Little Easton, in Essex. 

Lord and Lady Maynard lived in the parish. Both were friends 
a man like the new rector could thoroughly appreciate: the former 
the best type of a country gentleman, the latter a woman of rare 
character and piety; ‘the highest ideal of saintly womanhood, such 
as Ken had read of in Proba and Monica, seemed to be reproduced in 
her.’ 

Ken was after all only human, and it is possible that reasons 
other than ecclesiastical made him think it advisable after two short 
years that he should leave Little Easton to take up more active work 
at Winchester. 

On page 72 of the Life there is an excellent vignette of Lady 
Maynard in the dress of the Restoration. The chapter which tells of 
this saintly woman, and gives a description of Ken’s life at Little 
Easton, is one of the best in the earlier part of the book. 

Nearly twenty years later Ken preached a funeral sermon on Lady 
Maynard, which was printed at the special request of her husband.* 

In 1665 Ken took up his residence at Winchester, and in the 
following year he was elected to a fellowship on the College founda- 
tion, necessarily resigning at the same time his connexion with New. 

It may be well to mention here that Ken remained a celibate to 
the end of his career. His own lines, perhaps, best express his feeling 
on the subject :— 


A virgin priest the altar best attends ; 
Our Lord that state commands not, but commends, 


Dr. Plumptre remarks: ‘That may have been the starting-point 
of what was afterwards a matter of mild pleasantry among the 
bishop’s friends, that he made a vow every morning as he rose “ that 
he wouldn’t be married that day.”’ 

At Winchester Ken came under the strongest and the most abiding 
influence of his life, that of Bishop Morley, the life-long friend of 
Izaak Walton. With the good bishop Ken remained on terms of the 
closest intimacy, until his death opened a way for his chaplain’s own 
preferment to the bishopric of Bath and Wells. 


* For this sermon and the one mentioned on p. 430 see Ken’s Prose Works. 
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In 1667 Ken was appointed by Morley to the living of Bright- 
stone, in the Isle of Wight, a place which is connected with the 
names of many men famous in ecclesiastical history, from Ken and 
Fitzwilliam to Wilberforce, Trench, and Burrows. 


A yew hedge at the bottom of the Rectory garden is still traditionally known 
as Ken’s Walk, in which, according to local belief, he composed his Morning and 
Evening Hymns, dividing the historical interest of the place with a pear-tree, under 
which Bishop Wilberforce, when he was rector, wrote the whole of Agathos. 


It is probable that ‘Glory to Thee, my God, this night’ will hold 
a cherished place in English hymnology long after the very name of 
Wilberforce’s allegory has been forgotten. 

Ken was already making a mark as divine and preacher far beyond 
the narrow circle in which he had hitherto worked. 


The diary of Lady Warwick . . . records her visits to the old church at Chelsea 
in 1667-68, and the impressions which Ken’s sermons made ou her. They moved 
‘her heart to long after the blessed feast’of the Holy Communion; to ‘ weep 
bitterly,’ ‘to bless God and have sweet communion with Him.’ 


Ken was at this time thirty years of age. 

In 1669 he returned, as prebendary and rector of Easi Woodhay, 
to the nearer neighbourhood of Bishop Morley, to whom he still 
acted as private chaplain. In 1672 Ken resigned the living in favour 
of Dr. George Hooper, one of the foremost scholars of the age, and a 
life-long friend, and himself returned to the cathedral city. 

In Chapter VII. Dr. Plumptre gives us a highly attractive sketch 
of Ken at this period, etched with fine lines, which present a striking 
and probably accurate description of the divine in the prime of his 
life and powers. 

One point may be noted as presenting Ken under a different 
aspect. ‘So lively and cheerful was his temper,’ says his great 
nephew, ‘ that he would be very facetious and entertaining to his 
friends in the evening, even when it was perceived that with diffi- 
culty he kept his eyes open.’ 

Of the next period of Ken’s life, spent partly in foreign travel, 
‘doing the grand tour,’ with his nephew the young Izaak Walton, 
and partly at Winchester, no memorials remain. 

In 1679 Ken leaps at a bound, as it were, into the history of 
Europe, as chaplain to Mary of Orange at the Hague. What led 
to the appointment is mainly matter of conjecture. Both Charles 
and James were frequent visitors at Farnham Castle, when they went 

. to hunt in the New Forest. So much so that Bishop Morley com- 
plained that they ‘turned Farnham Castle into an inn.’ In return 
they seem to have looked to Winchester, if not for their own, at any 
rate for their relative’s spiritual direction. 

It was characteristic of Ken that at this time, when advancement 
was opening up before him, he should have inscribed in the fly-leaf 
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of a favourite manual, now preserved in the Cathedral library at 
Wells, the words, ‘ Et tu queris tibi grandia? Noli querere.’ 

Readers who take their history and estimate of William the 
Third from Macaulay must be startled at the picture Dr. Plumptre 
presents, from undoubted sources, of that Prince during his early 
married life. 


His (Hooper’s) report of domestic matters in William’s household gives a 
somewhat (sic) unpleasant picture. 

The indifference of his conduct before marriage had passed into harshness. . . . 
There was no chapel in the Prince's house, and as he never dined with the Princess, 
she gave up her dining-room to be fitted up for the purpose. The Prince came in 
to see the altered room, and kicked contemptuously at the steps on which the Com- 
munion-table stood, asking, ‘ What was the use of them ?’ 


Covell, another chaplain, writes: ‘The Princess’s heart is ready 
to break, and yet she counterfeits the greatest joy.’ 

It is perhaps as well to remark that there seems to have been 
something more than slackness in the payment of these gentlemen’s 
salaries, a -fact which may not have tended to make them more 
liberal towards William. 

Ken acted a courageous part in dealing with infidelities in the 
highest places. The office must have been singularly uncongenial 
to a man of Ken’s temperament. Nevertheless the latter records, in 
one of his letters to Compton, that he is ‘in much favour with the 
Prince, and obligingly treated by Mr. Benting and all here.’ 

This letter was one of a series dealing with a movement in which 
Ken took a prominent part for the drawing together of Protestant 
Christendom. In this the divine would have the full sympathy of 
a man like William, with whose political aims the spiritual project 
exactly coincided. 

On his return from Holland, Ken became a royal chaplain. His 
next experience of life differed widely from anything that had gone 
before. He accepted the appointment of chaplain-general to the 
fleet, and went out with Lord Dartmouth, who was afterwards com- 
missioned to oppose the landing of William of Orange, to Tangier. 
Kirke, of ‘lamb’ notoriety, had made the seat of his government “a 
hell upon earth.’ His licentiousness was that of the time, tenfold 
accentuated. His views of religion may be gleaned from the ironical 
answer he made to the King, that ‘if he changed his religion at all, 
he had promised the Sultan of Morocco to become a Mahometan.’ 

Lord Dartmouth was a man of very different stamp. With him 
Ken formed a lasting friendship; but the iron of that period of trial 
entered into the chaplain’s soul. 

In the following year Bishop Morley died at Farnham Castle. 
Dr. Mews was transferred from Bath and Wells to Winchester, and 
Ken was appointed to the See thus left vacant. Charles’s expression, 
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announcing his decision, was sufficiently characteristic of the man. 
‘ Odds fish! Who shall have Bath and Wells but the little black 
fellow who would not give poor Nell a lodging ?’ 

So a new and chequered period in Ken’s life had begun. He had 
not sought greatness for himself, but it had come unsought. Possibly, 
had he known all that was to follow, ready as Ken had proved himself 
to face anything in the pathway of duty, the nolo episcopari might 
have been strengthened into absolute refusal. 

The poet expressed his own feelings at the time :— 

Among the herdsmen I, a common swain, 
Liv’d pleased with my low cottage on the plain; 


Till up, like Amos, on a sudden caught, 
I to the past’ral chair was trembling brought. 


Burnet’s estimate of Ken’s appointment was not altogether 
favourable ; but for the ascetic High Churchman ‘the Dissenter in 
a surplice’ can have had very little sympathy. ‘Ken succeeded 
Mews in Bath and Wells, a man of an ascetic course of life, and yet 
of a very lively temper; but too hot and sudden. He had a very 
edifying way of preaching, but it was more apt to move the passions 
than to instruct, so that his sermons were rather beautiful than solid, 
yet his way in them was very taking. The King seemed fond of him, 
and by him and Turner the Papists hoped that great progress would 
be made in gaining, or at least deluding, the clergy.’ 

Hardly had Ken been consecrated before he was summoned to 
attend the death-bed of the King. On the 2nd of February Charles 
was seized with an apoplectic fit. For three days and nights the 
junior bishop watched, consecutively, by the bedside. Charles 
seemed to be willing to let ‘little Ken tell him of his faults.’ Burnet 
says he ‘applied himself much to the awakening the King’s con- 
science,’ and ‘spoke with great elevation both of thought and ex- 
pression, like a man inspired.’ 

The Duchess of Portsmouth says that ‘Ken sat on the King’s 
bed taking care of him, as a wife of a husband,’ 

The scene in the royal chamber, the dying bed of the impenitent 
penitent, the oscillations of faith during the time that he was ‘so 
unconscionable time a-dying,’ and the final acceptance into the 
Roman Catholic Church, must have been one of the most painful in 
Ken’s life. 

No sooner had Ken settled in his diocese than Monmouth’s 
rebellion stirred the whole countryside to its depths. The bishop 
appears to have been absent in London during the actual insurrec- 
tion. At the request of James, Ken, amongst others, ministered 
to Monmouth’s last hours, and accompanied him to the scaffold, 
after remaining with the condemned man all night. 

Many people who read the State paper which Ken, at the King’s 
command, afterwards drew up, and which the Dean quotes at length, 
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will be disposed to agree with Burnet, that the bishops showed, on 
the whole, more zeal than discretion, or, at any rate, consideration, 
in their dealings with the conscience of ‘the Absalom of English 
history.’ 

Ken hastened back to his diocese only to find it harried by 
Faversham and Kirke. The bishop employed himself in two ways, 
partly in remonstrating with the Government at the barbarities of 
‘ Kirke’s lambs,’ and afterwards of the Bloody Assize, and partly in 
ministering out of his private revenue to the wants of the rebels in 
prison and gaol. 

The years between 1685 and 1688, among the most eventful in 
English history, were among the quietest of Ken’s episcopate. But 
the time of action was drawing on fast. 

On Passion Sunday, 1688, Ken was down, probably, if Dr. 
Plumptre’s suggestion be correct, by James’s own choice, to preach at 
Whitehall. Events were fast culminating. The King’s hand had 
been heavily laid on church and university. Compton was suspended. 
The air was full of anxiety and perplexity. Justice and legality were 

at an end. 

The announcement that Ken was to preach attracted immense 
attention. In those days a sermon was frequently transformed into 
a manifesto.‘ Stillingfleet, the morning preacher, was constantly 
interrupted by people flocking in to secure places for the afternoon. 

Ken’s utterance was worthy of the historic occasion, clear and 
bold ::. delivery, weighty in substance. The preacherwas summoned 
for reprimand into the royal presence. Within a month the famous 
Declaration of Indulgence had been issued, and the command had 
gone forth that it should be read from every pulpit. Everyone 
knows what followed—the interval of breathless suspense, the protest 
of the Seven Bishops, the scene in the King’s chamber, their imprison- 
ment in the Tower, where the very gaolers asked their prisoners’ 
blessing, the trial in the Court of King’s Bench, and the acquittal 
after the night of doubt and anxiety. In all this Ken played an 
important and courageous part. 

Dr. Plumptre’s remarks on Ken’s attitude towards William at the 
close of the eighteenth chapter are especially valuable. Few men 
owe more to an historian than does William to Macaulay. This Life 
tends towards placing matters in a more balanced light. 

The morals of the Court of Hague were not one whit better than those of the 


Court of Whitehall under Charles the Second. There also was the reign of harlots 
and, in the homely language of Dr. Covell, the chaplain who succeeded Ken, ‘ pimps 


* Evelyn gives the following account of the delivery of this sermon (i. 647): ‘ 1st 
April in the morning, the first sermon was preached by Dr. Stillingfleet, Dean of 
St. Paul’s, at Whitehall. , . . The Holy Communion followed, but was so interrupted 
by the rude breaking in of multitudes, zealous to hear the second sermon to be 
preached by the Bishop of Bath and Wells, that the latter part of that holy office 
could hardly be heard, or the sacred elements be distributed without great trouble,’ 
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and panders’ were the only people who’ won the Prince's favour. William had 
frowned on Ken, had almost dismissed him, because he had prevailed on Zulestein 
to make to the English lady whom he had wronged the reparation which James, 
under like circumstances, had made to Clarendon’s daughter. 

His religion, too, was of the type most alien to Ken’s mind. His Calvinism was 
not Jike that of Morley, whom Ken had loved; nor like that of the Huguenots, 
whom he honoured and helped ; nor like that of Leighton and Bunyan, one which 
tends to closer communion with God, and greater holiness of life; nor even that of 
the decrees of Dort, repellent as that form would have been to Ken’s more catholic 
belief. William’s faith in the dogma had more affinity with the belief of the 
Bonapartes in their star, and may have seemed to Ken simply that kind of fatalism 
which narcotises conscience. 


No part of Dr. Plumptre’s narrative is worthy of greater atten- 
tion than the story of Ken’s action, from the time of the landing 
of William of Orange, up to his final departure from Wells in 1691. 
The account itself, with Ken’s letters, enables us to judge with suffi- 
cient accuracy the aspect which the question of the royal title and 
the oath of allegiance bore to the minds of the non-jurors. It may 
safely be affirmed that their case has never been presented so clearly, 
and yet so temperately, before. 

That they erred from over-scrupulosity cannot for a moment be 
doubted. Our difficulty after two centuries is to grasp how deeply 
doctrines of non-resistance and Divine right had eaten into the 
hearts of the clergy, especially those who could go back in memory 


and feeling to the episode of the royal murder and to the tyranny of 
the Commonwealth. 

To Ken the situation must have been doubly painful. He had 
been the private chaplain of Mary, and was on terms of friendship 
with her leading counsellors. Under the pressure that was brought 
to bear upon him he wavered : but it was only for a time. 

In 1691 Ken left Wells. 


It seems probable that that memorable day on which Ken read his protest from 
his throne in the cathedral was his last appearance in the church which he loved 
so dearly until, many years afterwards, he perhaps appeared there in another 
character, and with very different feelings. It was followed soon afterwards, we 
must believe, by his departure from his palace. There must have been partings, of 
which we have no record, from the cathedral clergy, with whom, though they did 
not follow his example, he had always been on the friendliest terms; from the 
poor, who had been his Sunday guests; from the boys, whom he had catechised 
and confirmed, and to whom he had administered their first Communion. And now 
all was over. Those six happy years—happy as far as his work in his diocese was 
concerned—had come to an end; and he left his home, not knowing what the 
future had in store for him, full of anxious forebodings for himself, for his flock, and 
for the Church at large. 


With Ken’s departure from Wells the political interest of his life 
closes. From henceforward Longleat, the seat of his friend Lord 
Weymouth, became his principal home, diversified by visits to other 
friends, and at the last by pilgrimages in search of health. 
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What Macaulay says somewhere of Madame de Maintenon may 
with equal accuracy be applied to Ken: ‘It would be hard to name 
anyone who had so little romance in his temper, who had so much in 
his life.’ 

A story which Dr. Plumptre quotes from Mr. Anderdon, a former 
historian of Ken, illustrates at once ‘the mean habit’in which Ken 
was wont to appear, and against which his friends humorously 
protested, and also the esteem in which the divine was generally 
held :— 


Bishop Ken was staying in Gloucestershire, near Badminton, the seat of the 
Duke of Beaufort, with whom he was acquainted. The bishop, being an early 
riser, called one morning to pay his respects to the duke. The duke was not 
stirring: but Ken was received by the chaplain, who, believing him to be a clergy- 
man from the neighbourhood, invited him to breakfast. Whilst they were so en- 
gaged the duke entered, and immediately, on seeing the bishop, fell on his knees 
and asked his blessing. The chaplain, surprised when he found the distinction of 
his visitor, began to apologise for the manner in which he had received him, but 
was stopped by the bishop declaring the obligation to be entirely on his side, who 
had been so hospitably entertained. 


This was probably in the autumn of 1704. 

Ken survived his deprivation twenty-one years ; and died at Long- 
leat in the year 1711. At the last he made two characteristic prepara- 
tions for the event he knew was close at hand. On the evening of 


the day he arrived at Longleat he put on his shroud, which for many 
years had travelled about with him. He also provided for his burial. 
He desired that ‘wherever he should die he should be buried “in 
the churchyard of the nearest parish within his diocese, under the 
east window of the chancel, just at sunrising, without any manner of 
pomp or ceremony besides that of the Order for Burial in the Liturgy 
of the Church of England.” ’ 


In accordance with his wishes, the bishop was buried in the parish churchyard 
of Frome Selwood, the nearest parish of his diocese to Longleat, at sunrise, a little 
after 5 a.m., on the morning of March 21, 1711. 


Ken lived long enough to see Queen Anne on the throne, and the 
breach of the non-jurors healed over, in spite of the effort at perpetua- 
tion which Sancroft supported, but Ken consistently opposed. 

Even nearer still to Ken’s heart, he lived to see his Manual of 
Devotion securely established, as a lasting institution, in the school 
to which his heart, even in extreme old age, ever went back, and his 
Morning and Evening Hymns take the foremost place in the hymno- 
logy of the nation. 

How strongly he felt on this latter subject is clearly shown by two 
lines Dr. Plumptre quotes from his own writings (p. 201) :— 


’T will heighten ev’n the joys of Heaven to know 
That in my verse the saints hymn God below. 
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After the lapse of two centuries ‘ Awake, my Soul, and with the 
Sun,’ and ‘Glory to Thee, my God, this night’ are as dear to the 
religious heart of the nation as they were when Ken entered into 
‘the perfect consummation of Blisse.’ 

For an analysis of Ken’s poems, and for the evidence of the 
breadth and depth of his influence on the religious thought of the 
nation up to the present time, we must refer the reader to Dr. 
Plumptre’s most interesting and instructive Life. 

No tribute is perhaps more remarkable than that which Lord 
Beaconsfield received from a Frenchman, whom he eulogises as “‘ the 
most astonishing littérateur I ever encountered.” He says that 
Bishop Ken was the Fénelon of England, and that the Oxford Tracts 
are a mere revival of his works.’ 

In conclusion, we have only space to quote Ken’s own picture of 
a prelate, and the lines which Lord Houghton composed after a 
pilgrimage to his tomb :— 

Bishops are Priests sublim’d, are Angels stiled, 
And they should live, like Angels, undefil’d ; 

In an enlighten’d Love should spend their Days, 
In pure Intention, Joy, Obedience, Praise ; 
Should here on Earth-be Guardians to the Fold, 
And God by contemplation still behold, 

High Priests had, on the Plate fix’d on their Breast, 
For a memorial, the Tribes’ name imprest ; 

Thus every Bishop on his Breast should grave 
The names of those whom he is charg’d to save, 
That he may lead and warn them Day and Night, 
And in His Prayers their ghostly Wants recite ; 
That he may ever lodge them near His Heart, 
And in their sorrows bear Paternal Part. 

We, the more Spirits we from Dross refine, 

In higher Thrones and brighter Rays shall shine. 


Not many of us live as near to ourideals as Kendid tohis. Lord 
Houghton’s lines are as follows :— 


Let other thoughts, where’er I roam, 
Ne’er from my memory cancel 

The coffin-fashioned tomb at Frome, 
That lies behind the chancel: 

A basket-work where bars are bent, 
Iron in place of ozier, 

And shapes above that represent 
A mitre and a crozier. 


These signs of him that slumbers there 
The dignity betoken ; 
These iron bars a heart declare 
Hard bent, but never broken ; 
This form portrays how souls like his 
Their pride and passion quelling, 
Preferred to earth’s high palaces 
This calm and narrow dwelling. 
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There with the churchyard’s common dust 
He loved his own to mingle ; 

The faith in which he placed his trust 
Was nothing rare or single. 

Yet lay he to the sacred wall 
As close as he was able. 

The blessed crumbs might almost fall 
Upon him from God’s table. 


Who was this father of the Church, 
So secret in his glory ? 

Tn vain might antiquarians search 
For record of his story ; 

But preciously tradition keeps 
The fame of holy men, 

So there the Christian smiles or weeps 
For love of Bishop Ken. 


A name his country once forsook, 
But now with joy inherits, 

Confessor in the Church’s book, 
And martyr in the spirit’s! 

That dared with royal power to cope, 
In peaceful faith persisting, 

A braver Becket—who could hope 
To conquer unresisting. 


In conclusion we cannot help remarking that no one who studies 


the life of Bishop Ken, as presented to us by the Dean of Wells, and 
reads between the lines of his writings, can fail to be struck with 
the resemblance, in learning, spirituality and devotion, of the great 
prelate of the seventeenth century to one who, at the commence- 
ment of the present year, was called to rest from the great work he 
was doing for the Church of our own day: we refer, of course, to 
Bishop Lightfoot. 

The one lived in the darkest period of English story, the other 
when the national life was brightest and most prosperous ; but, looking 
at the two men, apart from their accidental surroundings, it may well 
be doubted whether so exact a resemblance in character, mode of 
thought, and catholicity of sympathy can be found elsewhere between 
any other two, in the history of either Church or State. 

It is to be hoped that some one will be found to do for the Ken of 
the nineteenth century what Dr. Plumptre has done for the great 
prelate of the seventeenth, and that the Church will not have to 
wait two hundred years for an equally worthy memorial. 

It may be truly said of both men that they themselves were 
greater than even the great legacy of their writings which they have 
left behind to the Church they loved so well. 


J. Jessop TEAGUE, 
Chaplain of the Collegiate Church, 
Crediton, Devon, 





ON JUSTICE. 


[In the January number of this Review (page 126), I made- the 
incidental statement that ‘ should I be able to complete Part IV. of 
the Principles of Ethics, treating of “ Justice,” of which the first 
chapters only are at present written, I hope to deal adequately with 
these relations between the ethics of the progressive condition and 
the ethics of that condition which is the goal of progress—a goal 
ever to be recognised, though it cannot be actually reached.’ These 
chapters were written nearly a year ago: the fourth, not quite 
finished, having been untouched since May last. In view of the 
possibility that the division of which they form part may never be 
completed, or otherwise that its completion may be long delayed, it 
has occurred to me that as the topic dealt with is now being discussed, 
these first chapters may, perhaps with advantage, be published forth- 
with. The editor having kindly assented to my proposal to issue 
them in this Review, I here append the first three: reserving two 
others, conveniently separable in subject-matter, for another article. | 


I. ANIMAL-ETHICS. 


Those who have not read the first division of this work! will be 
surprised by the above title. But the chapters on ‘Conduct in 
General’ and ‘ The Evolution of Conduct’ will have shown to those 
who have read them that something which may be regarded as 
animal-ethics is implied. 

It was there shown that the conduct which Ethics treats of is not 
separable from conduct at large; that the highest conduct is that 
which conduces to the greatest length, breadth, and completeness of 
life ; and that by implication there is a conduct proper to each species 
of animal, which is the relatively good conduct—a conduct which 
stands towards that species as the conduct we morally approve stands 
towards the human species. 

Most people regard the subject-matter of Ethics as being conduct 
considered as calling forth approbation or reprobation. But the 
primary subject-matter of Ethics is conduct considered objectively as 
producing good or bad results to self or others or both. — 

& Reference is her2 made to the Data of Fthicy + 
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Even those who think of Ethics as concerned only with conduct 
which deserves praise or blame, tacitly recognise an animal-ethics ; 
for certain acts of animals excite in them antipathy or sympathy. A 
bird which feeds its mate while she is sitting is regarded with a senti- 
ment of approval. For a hen which refuses to sit upon her eggs 
there is a feeling of aversion ; while one which fights in defence of her 
chickens is admired. 

Egoistic acts, as well as altruistic acts, in animals are classed as 
good or bad. A squirrel which lays up a store of food for the winter 
is thought of as doing that which a squirrel ought to do; and, con- 
trariwise, one which idly makes no provision and dies of starvation, 
is thought of as properly paying the penalty of improvidence. A 
dog which surrenders its bone to another without a struggle, and 
runs away, we call a coward—a word of reprobation. 

Thus then it is clear that acts which are conducive to preservation 
of offspring or of the individual we consider as good relatively to 
the species, and conversely. 


The two classes of cases of altruistic and egoistic acts of animals 
just given, exemplify the two cardinal and opposed principles of 
animal-ethics. 

During immaturity benefits received must be inversely propor- 
tionate to capacities possessed. Within the family-group most must 
be given where least is deserved, if desert is measured by worth. 
Contrariwise, after maturity is reached, benefits must vary directly 
asworth: worth being measured by fitness to the conditions of 
existence. The ill fitted must suffer the evils of unfitness, and the 
well fitted profit by their fitness. 

These are the two laws which a species must conform to if it is 
to be preserved. Limiting the proposition to the higher types (for 
in the lower types, parents give to offspring no other aid than that 
of laying up a small amount of nutriment with the germ: the result 
being that an enormous mortality has to be balanced by an enormous 
fertility)—thus limiting the proposition, I say, it is clear that if, 
among the young, benefit were proportioned to efficiency, the 
species would disappear forthwith; and if, among adults, benefit 
were proportioned to inefficiency the species would dis.ppear by 
decay in a few generations (see Principles of Sociology, § 322). 


What is the ethical aspect of these principles? In the first 
place, animal life of all but the lowest kinds has been maintained 
by virtue of them. Excluding the Protozoa, among which their 
operation is scarcely discernible, we see that without gratis benefits 
to offspring, and earned benefits to adults, life could not have 
continued. . 


In the second place, by virtue of them life has gratlually evolved 


‘ 
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into higher forms. By care of offspring which has become greater 
with advancing organisation, and by survival of the fittest in the 
competition among adults which has become keener with advancing 
organisation, superiority has been perpetually fostered, and further 
advances caused. 

On the other hand, it is true that to this self-sacrificing care 
for the young and this struggle for existence among adults, has been 
due the carnage and the death by starvation which have characterised 
the evolution of life from the beginning. It is also true that the 
processes consequent on conformity to these principles are responsible 
for the production of torturing parasites, which out-number in their 
kinds all other creatures. , 

To those who take a pessimist view of animal-life in general, con- 
templation of these principles can of course yield only dissatisfaction. 
But to those who take an optimist view, or a meliorist view, of life in 
general, and who accept the postulate of hedonism, contemplation 
of these principles must yield greater or less satisfaction, and fulfil- 
ment of them must be ethically approved. 

Otherwise considered, these principles are either, according to the 
current belief, expressions of the Divine will, or, according to the 
agnostic belief, indicate the mode in which works the Unknowable 
Power throughout the Universe; and in either case they have the 
warrant hence derived. 


But here, leaving aside the ultimate controversy of pessimism 
versus optimism, it will suffice for present purposes to set out with 
a hypothetical postulate, and to limit it to a single species. If the 
preservation and prosperity of such species is to be desired, there 
inevitably emerge one most general conclusion and from it three 
less general conclusions. 

The most general conclusion is that, in order of obligation, the 
preservation of the species takes precedence of the preservation of 
the individual. It is true that the species has no existence save as 
an aggregate of individuals; and it is true that, therefore, the wel- 
fare of the species is an end to be subserved only as subserving the 
welfares of individuals. But since disappearance of the species, im- 
plying disappearance of all individuals, involves absolute failure in 
achieving the end, whereas disappearance of individuals, though 

earried to a great extent, may leave outstanding such number as can, 
by continuance of the species, make subsequent fulfilment of the 
end possible ; the preservation of the individual must, in a variable 
degree according to circumstances, be subordinated to the preservation 
of the species, where the two conflict. The resulting corollaries are 
these :— 

First, that among adults there must be conformity to the law 
that benefits received shall be directly proportionate to merits 

Vou, XXVII.—No. 157. FF 
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possessed: merits being measured by power of self-sustentation. For, 
otherwise, the species must suffer in two ways. It must suffer 
immediately by sacrifice of superior to inferior, which entails a 
general diminution of welfare; and it must suffer remotely by 
furthering increase of the inferior and, by implication, hindering 
increase of the superior, and by a consequent general deterioration 
which, if continued, must end in extinction. 

Second, that during early life, before self-sustentation has become 
possible, and also while it can be but partial, the aid given must be 
the greatest where the worth shown is the smallest—benefits received 
must be inversely proportionate to merits possessed: merits being 
measured by power of self-sustentation. Unlessthereare gratis benefits 
to offspring, unqualified at first and afterwards qualified by decrease 
as maturity is approached, the species must disappear by extinction 
of its young. There is, of course, necessitated a proportionate self- 
subordination of adults. 

Third, to this self-subordination entailed by parenthood has, in 
certain cases, to be added a further self-subordination. If the consti- 
tution of the species and its conditions of existence are such that 
sacrifices, partial or complete, of some of its individuals, so subserve 
the welfare of the species that its numbers are better maintained than 
they would otherwise be, then there results a justification for such 
sacrifices. 


Such are the laws by conformity to which a species is maintained ; 
and if we assume that the preservation of a particular species is a 
desideratum, there arises in it an obligation to conform to these laws, 
which we may call, according to the case in question, quasi-ethical 
or ethical. 


II. Sus-HumMan JUSTICE. 


Of the two essential but opposed principles of action by pursuance 
of which each species is preserved, we are here concerned only with 
thesecond. Passing over the law of the family as composed of adults 
and young, we have now toconsider exclusively the law of the species 
as composed of adults only. 

This law we have seen to be that individuals of most worth, as 
measured by their fitness to the conditions of existence, shall have the 
greatest benefits, and that inferior individuals shall receive smaller 
benefits, or suffer greater evils, or both results—a law which, under its 
biological aspect, has for its implication the survival of the fittest. 
Interpreted in ethical terms it is that each individual ought to be 
subject to the effects of its own nature and resulting conduct. 
Throughout sub-human life this law holds without qualification; for 
there exists no agency by which, among adults, the relations between 
conduct and consequence can be interfered with. 

Fully to appreciate the import of this law we may with advantage 
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pause a moment to contemplate an analogous law; or, rather, the 
same law as exhibited in another sphere. Besides being displayed 
in the relations among members of the species, as respectively well 
or ill sustained according to their well-adapted activities or ill-adapted 
activities, it is displayed in the relations of parts of each organism to 
one another. 

Every muscle, every viscus, every gland, receives blood in pro- 
portion to function. If it does little it is ill-fed and dwindles ; if it 
does much it is well-fed and grows. By this balancing of expenditure 
in action and payment in nutriment, there is, at the same time, a 
balancing of the relative powers of the parts of the organism ; so -that 
the organism as a whole is fitted to its existence by having the pro- 
portions of its parts continuously adjusted to the requirements. And 
clearly this principle of self-adjustment within each individual is 
parallel to that principle of self-adjustment by which the species as a 
whole keeps itself fitted to its environment. For by the better 
nutrition and greater power of propagation which come to members 
of the species that have faculties and consequent activities best adapted 
to the needs, joined with the lower sustentation of self and offspring 
which accompany less adapted faculties and activities, there is caused 
such special growth of the species as most conduces to its survival in 
face of surrounding conditions. 

This, then, is the law of sub-human justice, that each individual 
shall receive the benefits and the evils of its own nature and its con- 
sequent conduct. 


But sub-human justice is extremely imperfect, alike in general 
and in detail. 

In general, it is imperfect in the sense that there exist multitu- 
dinous species the sustentation of which depends on the wholesale 
destruction of other species ; and this wholesale destruction implies 
that the species serving as prey have the relations between conduct 
and consequence so habitually broken that in but very few individuals 
are they long maintained. It is true that in such cases the pre- 
mature loss of life suffered from enemies by nearly all members of 
the species, must be considered as resulting from their natures— 
their inability to contend with the destructive agencies they are ex- 
posed to. But we may fitly recognise the truth that this violent ending 
of the immense majority of its lives, implies that the species is one 
in which justice, as above conceived, is displayed in but small 
measure. 

Sub-human justice is extremely imperfect in detail, in the sense 
that the relation between conduct and consequence is in such an 
immense proportion of cases broken by accidents—accidents of kinds 
which fall indiscriminately upon inferior and superior individuals. 
There are the multitudinous deaths caused by inclemencies of 
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weather, which, in the great majority of cases, the best members of 
the species are liable to like the worst. There are other multitu- 
dinous deaths caused by scarcity of food, which, if not wholly, still in 
large measure, carries off good and bad alike. Among low types, too, 
enemies are causes of death which so operate that superior as well 
as inferior are sacrificed. And the like holds with invasions by para- 
sites, often widely fatal. These attack, and frequently destroy, the 
most perfect individuals as readily as the least perfect. 

The high rate of multiplication required to balance the immense 
mortality among low animals, at once shows us that among them long 
survival is not insured by superiority ; and that thus the sub-human 
justice, which consists in continued receipt of the results of conduct, 
holds individually in but few cases. 


And here we come upon a truth of great significance—the truth 
that sub-human justice becomes more decided as organisation 
becomes higher. 

Whether this or that fly is taken by a swallow, whether among a 
brood of caterpillars an ichneumon settles on this or that, whether out 
of a shoal of herrings this or that is swallowed by a cetacean, is an 
event quite independent of individual peculiarity: good and bad 
samples fare alike. With high types of creatures it is otherwise. 
Keen senses, sagacity, agility, give a particular carnivore special 
power to secure prey. In a herd of herbivorous creatures, the one 
with quickest hearing, clearest vision, most sensitive nostril, or 
greatest speed, is the one most likely to save itself. 

Evidently, in proportion as the endowments, mental and bodily, 
of a species are high, and as, consequently, its ability to deal with the 
incidents of the environment is great, the continued life of each in- 
dividual is less dependent on accidents against which it cannot 
guard. And, evidently, in proportion as this result of general 
superiority becomes marked, the results of special superiorities are 
felt. Individual differences of faculty play larger parts in determining 
individual fates. Now deficiency of a power shortens life, and now 
a large endowment prolongs it. That is to say, individuals experi- 
ence more fully the results of their own natures—the justice is 
more decided. 


With creatures which lead solitary lives, the nature of sub-human 
justice is thus sufficiently expressed; but on passing to gregarious 
creatures, there enters into it a new element. 

Simple association, as of sheep or deer, profits the individual and 
the species only by that more efficient safeguarding which results 
from the superiority of a multitude of eyes, ears, and noses over the 
eyes, ears, and nose of a single individual. Through the alarms 
more quickly given, all benefit by the senses of the most acute. 
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Where this, which we may call passive co-operation, rises into active 
co-operation, as among rooks where one of the flock keeps watch 
while the rest feed, or as among beavers where a number work 
together in making dams, or as among wolves where, by a plan 
of attack in which the individuals play different parts, prey is caught 
which would otherwise not be caught ; there is still greater advantage 
to the individuals and to the species. And, speaking generally, we 
may say that gregariousness, and co-operation more or less active 
establish themselves in a species only because they are profitable 
to it; since, otherwise, survival of the fittest must prevent esta- 
blishment of them. ' 

But now mark that this profitable association is made possible 
only by observance of certain conditions. The acts directed to self- 
sustentation which each performs, are performed more or less in 
presence of others performing like acts; and there tends to result 
more or less interference. If the interference is great, it may render 
the association unprofitable. For the association to be profitable 
the acts must be restrained to such extent as to leave a balance of 
advantage. Survival of the fittest will else exterminate that variety 
of the species in which association begins. 

Here, then, we find a further factor in sub-human justice. Each 
individual, receiving the benefits and the injuries due to its own 
nature and consequent conduct, has to carry on that conduct subject 
to the restriction that it shall not in any large measure impede the 
conduct by which each other individual achieves benefits or brings 
on itself injuries. The average conduct must not involve aggressions 
of such amounts as to cause evils which out-balance the good obtained 
by co-operation. Thus, to the positive element in sub-human justice 
has to be added, among gregarious creatures, a negative element. 


The necessity for observance of the condition that each member 
of the group while carrying on the pursuit of self-sustentation and 
sustentation of offspring, shall not seriously impede the like pursuits 
of others, makes itself so felt, where association is established, as to 
mould the species to it. The mischiefs from time to time experi- 
enced when the limits are transgressed, continually discipline 
all in such ways as to produce regard for the limits; so that 
such regard becomes, in course of time, a natural trait of the 
species. For, manifestly, regardlessness of the limits, if great and 
general, causes dissolution of the group. Those varieties only can 
survive as gregarious varieties in which there is an inherited ten- 
dency to maintain the limits. 

Yet, further, there arises such general consciousness of the need 
for maintaining the limits, that punishments are inflicted on trans- 
gressors—not only by aggrieved members of the group, but by the 
group as a whole. A ‘rogue’ elephant (always distinguished as 
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unusually malicious) is one which has been expelled from the herd: 
doubtless because of conduct obnoxious to the rest—probably aggres- 
sive. It is said that from a colony of beavers an idler is banished, 
and thus prevented from profiting by labours in which he does not 
join: a statement made more credible by the fact that drones, when 
no longer needed, are killed by worker-bees. The testimonies of 
observers in different countries show that a flock of crows, after pro- 
longed noise of consultation, will summarily execute an offending 
member. And an eye-witness affirms that among rooks, a pair which 
steals the sticks from neighbouring nests has its own nest pulled to 
pieces by the rest. 

Here, then, we see that the @ priori condition to harmonious 
co-operation comes to be tacitly recognised as something like a law; 
and there is a penalty consequent upon breach of it. 


That the individual shall experience all the consequences, good 
and evil, of its own nature and consequent conduct, which is that 
primary principle of sub-human justice whence results survival of 
the fittest, is, in creatures that lead solitary lives, a principle compli- 
cated only by the responsibilities of parenthood. Among them the 
purely egoistic actions of self-sustentation have, during the repro- 
ductive period, to be qualified by that self-subordination which the 
rearing of offspring necessitates, but by no other self-subordination. 
Among gregarious creatures of considerable intelligence, however, the 
welfare of the species occasionally demands a further self-subordina- 
tion. 

We read of bisons that, during the calving season, the bulls form 
an encircling guard round the herd of cows and calves, to protect 
them against wolves and other predatory animals: a proceeding which 
entails on each bull some danger, but which conduces to the pre- 
servation of the species. Out of a herd of elephants about to emerge 
from a forest to reach a drinking place, one will first appear and look 
round in search of dangers, and, not discerning any, will then post 
some others of the herd to act as watchers; after which the main 
body comes forth and enters the water. Here a certain extra risk 
is run by the few that the many may be the safer. In a still 
greater degree we are shown this kind of action by a troop of monkeys, 
the members of which will combine to defend or rescue one of 
their number ; for though in any particular case the species may 
not profit, since more mortality may result than would have resulted, 
yet it profits in the long run by the display of a character which 
makes attack on its groups dangerous. 

Evidently, then, if by such conduct one variety of a gregarious 
species keeps up, or increases, its numbers, while other varieties, in 
which self-subordination thus directed does not exist, fail to do this, 
a certain sanction is acquired for such conduct. The preservation of 
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the species being the ultimate end, it results that where an occa- 
sional mortality of individuals in defence of the species furthers this 
preservation in a greater degree than would pursuit of exclusive 
benefit by each individual, that which we recognise as sub-human 
justice may rightly have this second limitation. 


It remains only to point out the order of priority, and the respec- 
tive ranges, of these principles. The law of relation between conduct 
and consequence, which, throughout the animal kingdom at large, 
brings prosperity to those individuals which are structurally best 
adapted to their conditions of existence, and which, under its ethical 
aspect, is expressed in the principle that each individual ought to 
receive the good and the evil which arises from its own nature, is the 
primary law holding of all creatures ; and is applicable without quali- 
fication to creatures which lead solitary lives, save in that self-sub- 
ordination needed among the higher of them for the rearing of 
offspring. 

Among gregarious creatures, and in an increasing degree a 
they co-operate more, there comes into play a law, second in order 
of time and authority, that those actions through which, in ful- 
filment of its nature, the individual achieves benefits and avoids 
evils, shall be restrained by the need for non-interference with tke 
like actions of associated individuals. A substantial respect for this 
law in the average of cases being the condition under which alone 
gregariousness can continue, it becomes an imperative law for 
creatures to which gregariousness is a benefit. But, obviously, 
this secondary law is simply a specification of that form which the 
primary law takes under the conditions of gregarious life; since, 
by asserting that in each individual the inter-actions of conduct 
and consequence must be restricted in the specified way, it tacitly 
re-asserts that these inter-actions must be maintained in all other 
individuals. 

Later in origin, and narrowerin range, is the third law, that under 
conditions such that, by the occasional sacrifices of some members of 
a species, the species as a whole prospers, there arises a sanction for 
such sacrifices, and a consequent qualification of the law that each 
individual shall receive the benefits and evils of its own nature. 

Finally, it should be observed that whereas the first law is absolute 
for animals in general, and whereas the second law is absolute for 
gregarious animals, the third law is relative to the existence of 
enemies of such kinds that, in contending with them, the species 
gains more than it loses by the sacrifice of a few members; and in 
the absence of such enemies this qualification imposed by the third 
law disappears. 
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III. Human JvstTIcE. 


The contents of the last chapter foreshadow the contents of this. 
As, from the evolution point of view, human life must be regarded 
as a further development of sub-human life, it follows that from this 
same point of view, human justice must be a further development of 
sub-human justice. For convenience the two are here separately 
treated, but they are essentially of the same nature, and form parts 
of a continuous whole. 

Of man, as of all inferior creatures, the law by conformity to 
which the species is preserved is that among adults the individuals 
best adapted to the conditions of their existence shall prosper most, 
and that individuals least adapted to the conditions of their existence 
shall prosper least—a law which, if uninterfered with, entails sur- 
vival of the fittest, and spread of the most adapted varieties. 
And as before so here, we see that, ethically considered, this law 
implies that each individual ought to receive the benefits and the 
evils of his own nature and consequent conduct: neither being 
prevented from having whatever good his actions normally bring 
to him, nor allowed to shoulder off on to other persons whatever ill 
is brought to him by his actions. 

To what extent such ill, naturally following from his actions, 
may be voluntarily borne by other persons, it does not concern us 
now to inquire. The qualifying effects of pity, mercy, and generosity, 
will be considered hereafter in the parts dealing with ‘ Negative 
Beneficence’ and ‘ Positive Beneficence.’ Here we are concerned 
only with pure justice. 

The law thus originating, and thus ethically expressed, is obviously 
that which commends itself to the common apprehension as just. 
Sayings and criticisms daily heard imply a perception that con- 
duct and consequence ought not to be dissociated. When, of some 
one who suffers a disaster, it is said—* He has no one to blame but 
himself,’ there is implied the belief that he has not any ground 
for complaint. The comment on one whose mis-judgment or mis- 
behaviour has entailed evil upon him, that ‘he has made his own 
bed, and now he must lie in it,’ has behind it the conviction that 
this connection of cause and effect is proper. Similarly with the 
remark—*‘ He got no more than he deserved.’ A kindred conviction 
is implied when, conversely, there results good instead of evil. ‘He 
has fairly earned his reward ;’ ‘He has not received due recom- 
pense ;’ are remarks indicating the consciousness that there should 
be a proportion between effort put forth and advantage achieved. 


The truth that justice becomes more pronounced as organisation 
becomes higher, which we contemplated in the last chapter, is further 
exemplified on passing from sub-human justice to human justice. 
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The degree of justice and the degree of organisation simultaneously 
make advances. These are shown alike by the entire human race, 
and by its superior varieties as contrasted with its inferior. 

We saw that a high species of animals is distinguished from a low 
species in the respect that since its aggregate suffers less mortality 
from destructive agencies, each of its members continues on the 
average for a longer time subject to the normal relation between 
conduct and consequence ; and here we see that the human race as 
a whole, far lower in its rate of mortality than nearly all races of 
inferior kinds, usually subjects its members for much longer periods 
to the good and evil results of well-adapted and ill-adapted conduct. 
We also saw that as, among the higher animals, a greater average 
longevity makes it possible for individual differences to show 
their effects for longer periods, it results that the unlike fates of 
different individuals are to a greater extent determined by that 
normal relation between conduct and consequence which constitutes 
justice ; and we here see that in mankind unlikenesses of faculty in 
still greater degrees, and for still longer periods, work out their 
effects in advantaging the superior and disadvantaging the inferior 
in the continuous play of conduct and consequence. 

Similarly is it with the civilized varieties of mankind as compared 
with the savage varieties. A still further diminished rate of mortality 
implies that there is a relatively still larger proportion, the members 
of which, during long lives, gain good from well-adapted acts, and 
suffer evil from ill-adapted ones. While also it is manifest that both 
the greater differences of longevity among individuals, and the 
greater differences of social position, imply that in civilised societies 
more than in savage societies, differences of endowment and conse- 
quent differences of conduct are enabled to cause their appropriate 
differences of results, good or evil: the justice is greater. 


More clearly in the human race than in lower races are we shown 
that gregariousness establishes itself because it profits the variety in 
which it arises, partly by furthering general safety and partly by 
facilitating sustentation. And we are shown that the degree of gre- 
gariousness is determined by the degree in which it thus subserves 
the interests of the variety. For where the variety is one of which 
the members live on wild food, they associate only in small groups : 
game and fruits widely distributed can support these only. But 
greater gregariousness arises where agriculture makes possible the 
support of a large number on a small area; and where the accom- 
panying development of industries introduces many and various co- 
operations. 

But that which was faintly indicated among lower beings is con- 
spicuously displayed among human beings—that the advantages of 
co-operation can be had only by conformity to certain requirements 
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which association imposes. The mutual hindrances liable to arise 
during the pursuit of their ends by individuals living in proximity, 
must be kept within such limitsas to leave a surplus of advantage 
obtained by associated life. Some types of men, as the Abors, lead 
solitary lives, because their aggressiveness is such that they cannot 
live together. And in view of this extreme case it is clear that 
though, in many primitive groups, individual antagonisms often cause 
quarrels, yet the groups are maintained because their members derive 
a balance of benefit—chiefly in greater safety. It is also clear that 
in proportion as communities become developed and their division of 
labour complex, the advantages of co-operation can be gained only 
by a still better maintenance of those limits to each man’s activities 
necessitated by the simultaneous activities of others. This truth is 
illustrated by the unprosperous or decaying state of communities in 
which the aggressions of individuals on one another are so numerous 
and great as to prevent them from severally receiving the normal 
results of their actions. 

The requirement that individual activities must be mutually re- 
strained, which we saw is so felt among certain inferior gregarious 
creatures that they inflict punishments on those who do not duly 
restrain them, is a requirement which, more imperative among men, 
and more distinctly felt by them to be a requirement, causes a still 
more marked habit of inflicting punishments on offenders. Though 
in primitive groups it is commonly left to any one who is injured 
to revenge himself on the injurer, and though even in the societies 
of feudal Europe, the defending and enforcing of his claims was in 
many cases held to be each man’s personal concern ; yet there has 
ever tended to grow up such perception of the need for internal 
order, and such sentiment accompanying the perception, that inflic- 
tion of punishments by the community as a whole, or by its esta- 
blished agents, has become habitual. And that a system of laws 
enacting restrictions on conduct, and punishments for breaking them, 
is a natural product of human life carried on under social conditions, 
is shown by the fact that among multitudinous nations composed 
of various types of mankind, similar actions, similarly regarded as 
trespasses, have been similarly forbidden. 

Through all which sets of facts is manifested the truth, recognised 
practically if not theoretically, that each individual carrying on the 
actions which subserve his life, and not prevented from receiving their 
normal results good and bad, shall carry on these actions under such 
restraints as are imposed by the carrying on of kindred actions by 
other individua4s, who have similarly to receive such normal results 
good and bad. And vaguely, if not definitely, this is seen to con- 
stitute what is called justice. 


We saw that among inferior gregarious creatures, justice in its 
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universal simple form, besides being qualified by the self-sub- 
ordination which parenthood implies, and in some measure by the 
self-restraint necessitated by association, is in a few cases further 
qualified in a small degree by the partial or complete sacrifice of 
individuals made in defence of the species. And now in the 
highest gregarious creature we see that this further qualification 
of primitive justice assumes large proportions. 

No longer as among inferior beings demanded only by the need 
for defence against enemies of other kinds, this further self-subordi- 
nation is, among human beings, also demanded by the need for de- 
fence against enemies of the same kind. Having become the pre- 
dominant inhabitants of the Earth, and having spread wherever there 
is food, men have come to be everywhere in one another’s way; and 
the mutual enmities hence resulting, have made the sacrifices en- 
tailed by wars between groups, far greater than the sacrifices made 
in defence of the groups against inferior animals. It is doubtless 
true with the human race, as with lower races, that destruction of the 
group or the variety does not imply destruction of the species ; and 
it therefore follows that such obligation as exists for self-subordination 
in the interests of the group or the variety, is an obligation of lower 
degree than is that of sustentation of offspring, without fulfilment of 
which the species must disappear, and of lower degree than the 
obligation to restrain actions within the limits imposed by social 
conditions, without fulfilment of which the group will dissolve. Still, 
it must be regarded as an obligation to the extent to which the 
maintenance of the species is subserved by the maintenance of each 
of its groups. 

But the self-subordination thus justified, and in a sense rendered 
obligatory, is limited to that which is required for defensive war. 
Only because the preservation of the group as a whole conduces to 
preservation of its members’ lives and their ability to pursue the 
objects of life, is there a reason for the sacrifice of some of its 
members; and this reason no longer exists when war is offensive 
instead of defensive. 

It may, indeed, be contended that since offensive wars initiate 
those struggles between groups which end in the destruction of the 
weaker, offensive wars, furthering the peopling of the Earth by the 
stronger, subserve the interests of the race. But even supposing 
that the conquered groups always consisted of men having smaller 
mental or bodily fitness for war (which they do not; for it is in 
part a question of numbers, and the smaller groups may consist of 
the more capable warriors), there would still be an adequate answer. 
It is only during the earlier stages of human progress that the de- 
velopment of strength, courage, and cunning, are of chief im- 
portance. After societies of considerable size have been formed and 
the subordination needed for organising them produced, other and 
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higher faculties become those of chief importance; and the struggle 
for existence carried on by force, does not always further the survival of 
the fittest. The fact that but for a mere accident Persia would have 
conquered Greece, and the fact that the Tartar hordes very nearly 
overwhelmed European civilisation, show that-offensive war can be 
trusted to subserve the interests of the race only when the capacity 
for a high social life does not exist, and that in proportion as this 
capacity develops, offensive war tends more and more to hinder, 
rather than to further, human welfare. In brief we may say that the 
arrival at a stage in which ethical considerations come to be enter- 
tained, is the arriva] at a stage in which offensive war, by no means 
certain to further predominance of races fitted for a high social life, 
and certain to cause injurious moral reactions on the conquering 
as well as on the conquered, ceases to be justifiable ; and only defen- 
sive war retains a quasi-ethical justification. 

And here it is to be remarked that the self-subordination which 
defensive war involves, and the need for such qualification of the 
abstract principle of justice as it implies, belong to that transitional 
state necessitated by the physical-force-conflict of races; and that 
they must disappear when there is reached a peaceful state. That is 
to say, all questions concerning the extent of such qualifications per- 
tain to what we distinguished as relative ethics; and are not recog- 
nised by that absolute ethics which is concerned with the principles 
of right conduct in a society formed of human beings fully adapted 
to social life. 

This distinction I emphasize here because throughout succeeding 
chapters we shall find that recognition of it helps us to disentangle 
the involved problems of political ethics. 


HERBERT SPENCER. 





PROPERTY. 


THis word has two meanings: it means the thing owned, and also 
its ownership. Thus, we say among A’s property is a horse; he has 
the whole property in that horse. I shall not attempt a definition 
of property, or of ownership—I doubt if they are capable of a strict 
definition. Elaborate and exhaustive definitions are generally need- 
less. I shall address myself to these questions: Should private 
property be allowed? If so, in what things and to what ~xtent ? 

Now one would think that it would be a reasonable and the only 
answer to say, It ought to exist, if for the good of the community, 
in such things and to such extent as would be for the good of the 
community. Otherwise not. For I confess if it could be shown 
that the existence of private property was not for the good of the 
community the institution ought to be abolished. I dare say there 
are many to whom such an opinion may seem shocking. Whether I 
could bring myself to say it if I was not, as I am, most firmly con- 
vinced without a doubt that the existence of private property is for 
the common good, may be doubtful; I hope I should say so, for I 
think so. It would be intolerable that for all time an institution 
should exist prejudicial to those among whom it existed. What 
ought to be done with property-owners if private property were 
abolished need not be considered—till we find a community so in- 
sensible to reason as to intend to abolish it. 

Surely the question is that which I have stated: Is the existence 
of private property an institution for the good of the community— 
the particular community spoken of? For it might be good in one 
and not in another. Will anyone, however crazy, say that, though 
for the general good, it ought not to exist? That something else 
ought though not so good, therefore comparatively bad? What possible 
reason can be given for what would give mankind less happiness, or, 
perhaps I ought to say, more misery ? 

However, though no one ventures to say directly that a thing for 
the general good ought not to exist, there are unfortunately many 
who, not seeing the consequence of their argument, not seeing that 
it passes by the real question, say that private property ought not to 
be permitted. 
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I think their reasons are wholly wrong—their speculations too 
futile to be called academic even; the notion at the bottom of most 
of them being that there is some natural right which is violated by 
the law of private property. I own, for my own part, that I can give 
no meaning to the word ‘right,’ except that it is something given by 
a pact between two parties, or given by the law of a society. Let us 
suppose a state of nature (I know I shall borrow from and imitate 
Mr. Huxley)—I say, let us suppose it, though it never existed. To 
interrupt myself, it is remarkable that good Christians can hardly 
suppose it, or argue from its sometime existence. For they must 
start with the party that left the ark. However, there are plenty 
who are not good or bad Christians, and for them and anyhow we 
may try to suppose mankind in a state of nature. That is to say, 
not united in any society, not under any agreement any one with any 
other. What right has any one against any other? Ido not say 
that each has a right to take from the other what he possesses. But 
I am wholly at a loss to see what right the other has to complain. 
Observe, the taker would undergo the same treatment from the per- 
son from whom he took, if that person were the stronger or possessed 
of some other sufficient advantage. I know that they would be wise 
to agree not to take from or injure each other. Then rights would 
exist, but not the state of nature. There would be a society ; and if 
half-a-dozen came to that agreement, and that anyone should be 
punished that broke that agreement, there would be a society with 
laws. 

I know also, at least I believe, though how futile are these 
speculations, that it might trouble the taker to see the pain he 
would cause to the man from whom he could take, and so he might 
refrain from taking. But that is not in consequence of a right. 

It is said that everyone has a right to the product of his own 
labour. Suppose the state of nature, and a man who had caught a 
fish objecting to its being taken from him because it was the product 
of his labour. Would not the strong man laugh at him, and say, You 
will do the same with me and the produce of my labour when you 
have the chance ? 

But then it is said that a moral sentiment would prevent the 
taking. Does it exist in a state of nature? Where is the evidence 
that it would exist in a state of nature, or as near thereto as one can 
conceive? A moral sentiment exists in men living in society. They 
feel they are parties to a pact that forbids taking from others. But 
do we see its existence otherwise? Does the strong civilised man 
hesitate to take the land of the savage—if he can? Did our Saxon 
or Scandinavian ancestors have any scruple of conscience in invading 
and plundering these islands? Did we think it wrong to practise 
piracy in the Pacific 300 years ago? Would anyone call Drake a 
thief or robber? It would be difficult to say, having lived all one’s 
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life in an artificial state, what would be one’s feelings in a state of 
nature. No doubt the thought of taking from another by force or 
fraud is shocking to one; but is not that because one has been 
taught to think and feel it wrong, and because it is wrong in a 
social state? But then it will be said, ‘Thou shalt not steal.’ 
I think the answer to that is, that the command is addressed to those 
living not in a state of nature, but ina state of society—that it 
supposes a right of property. Suppose the law gave no right of 
property in something, say mushrooms—would taking them be steal- 
ing? Roba dei campi 2 di Dio e dei Santi. 

Then we have that stupid—I know not what to call it—argument, 
assertion, that God has given some things, land in particular, to man- 
kind at large. As Mr. Huxley says, one would think Mr. George 
drew the conveyance. These people are wonderfully familiar with, 
and speak most jauntily of, God and His intention. I draw a totally 
different conclusion. I say, if God meant a general and not par- 
ticular ownership, He would cause it. What ? Would He not? Is 
He not able? Are the landowners too much for Him? Certainly the 
Israelites did not think it prohibited their taking the lands and 
goods of the Canaanites, and indeed of the Egyptians. Should it 
be said that God gave them these lands, then, if the commandment 
applied to such a case, He would be doing that which He had for- 
bidden them to do. 

Let it not be supposed I think there are no qualities inducing 
good conduct in men. I think the pain we feel in the pain of others, 
the pleasure we feel in their pleasure, are strong to make us good. 
The love of wife, children, parents, friends, neighbours, makes us 
desire their happiness. What greater delight than to see it? What 
pleasure equal to that of promoting it? Then there is the strong 
feeling that law and its observance are for our own good. I think 
these are much more powerful than fantastical notions of natural 
rights. 

There is another argument I must deal with. It has been said 
by one of the profoundest thinkers of our times that all property in 
land originated in fraud or force. I am glad to know that he does 
not say so now. But others do, and will cite the old opinion. I 
think Mr. Huxley has shown clearly that it is not so. For my own 
part, I am satisfied it is not. Let us divide the world into Christian 
and non-Christian. The former, who are satisfied with the Bible, can 
hardly say that Noah’s“vineyard 'was obtained by fraud or force. 
What can those who reject this say? What do they, what can they, 
know of the origin of property in land? They do not, and cannot, 
know. the origin of mankind, whether from a single pair or other- 
wise—whether we are developed from an inferior condition—when 
or how private property first came into existence. But let us 
take a possible and probable case. Several familics are living in 
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an immense tract.of unoccupied land—or one is. Those families 
take, or that one takes, a piece of land, builds a hut, encloses the 
land, cultivates it ; nobody objects—nobody could, there is perhaps 
nobody else, or, if there is, there is plenty for him. Where is the 
fraud ? where is the force?! 

There is still a matter which I must notice. Mr. George says: 
‘The puniest infant that comes wailing into the world in the squalid- 
est room of the most miserable tenement house, becomes at that 
moment seised of an equal right with the millionaire, and it is 
robbed if the right is denied.’ This is what Mr. Huxley calls ‘ ora- 
torical confectionery,’ fit for the stump. He effectually disposes of it. 
But I have a word to say about it. How does Mr. George make out 
his case. He says: ‘The Almighty, who created the earth for man 
and man for the earth, has entailed it upon all the generations of 
the children of men by a decree written upon the constitution of 
things,’ &c. ‘Prave orts,’ as Mr. Huxley says. I should like it put 
into plain English. What is a writing on the constitution of things ? 
Does it mean that the Almighty meant something different from the 
things that exist? I deny it for the reason I have given. These 
men, I repeat, pretend toa great familiarity with the plans and wishes 
of the Almighty, and drive one to a similar and equally objectionable 
use of the word. 

But I deny the title of the ‘ puniest infant.’ Some curious 
questions would arise. If he, and indeed she, has the right Mr. George 
alleges, where is the share to be got? Surely not taken from the 
share of the man who had nothing to do with the existence of the 
puny infant. But let us avoid the ridiculous as far as possible. If 
the young gentleman or lady made its claim, I think society might 
well answer, ‘We have used you very handsomely. We have fed, 
clothed, lodged, and taught you how to get your living. We think 
the law of private property in land a good one for you, and us. Show 
us we are wrong, and wewill alter it. Leave us and go elsewhere 
if you like ; meanwhile obey the law, or, if you attempt to redress 
the robbery you have suffered, we shall treat you as the robber.’ 

I think I have now disposed of the fanciful objections to the 
existence of private property, and may go to the questions—those 
which ought to be the only questions. But suppose I have not. Sup- 
pose the case of the ‘puny infant’ is a good one, or that there is 
some other fantastical right in a state of nature. Do we not, ought 
we not, when we enter into a state of society to give up those 
rights which are inconsistent with its welfare, and take in exchange 
those which are for its and our good? Will anyone dare to say 


' In a letter I wrote to the Times I unfortunately so expressed myself as to seem 
to some to be differing from Mr. Huxley. So far from it, I intended to cite him as 
my authority for what I said. I agree with him entirely on this matter and on every 
other. 
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that there is any other question on this subject—that though the 
institution of private property is for that good, it ought not to exist 
—that something else ought ? What, and why ? 

I turn, then, to what must be the only questions. Is the insti- 
tution of private property a good thing for the community? If so, 
then in what things should it exist, and to what extent? I think and 
say with doubt or misgiving that the institution of private property 
is good for the community, and should exist in everything that is the 
product of labour, and in everything which is capable of improvement. 
In truth, the reason is the same for the one and forthe other. That 
reason is, that if a man is entitled to the result of his labour he will work 
harder and better, and be happier at his work, than if he works forthe 
community. And that if he is entitled to the benefit of his improve- 
ments by having the right of property in the thing improved, that thing 
will assuredly be more improved than it would otherwise be. What, 
would you allow private propertyin the sun and air? Yes, if they 
could be improved. The law doesso now. Ifa man has ancient lights 
he has a property in the light and air that come to them—a pro- 
perty beneficial to him and the community. 

Can anyone doubt that, if a man’s work is for his own benefit, he 
will work harder and better’ and with more goodwill and pleasure 
than if he is working for a number of persons of whom he indeed is 
one? Can anyone doubt that the sum of their work, their total pro- 
duce, will be more if each works for himself than if each works for 
the whole? Suppose they mean to be honest, is it not certain that 
when we are working for ourselves we have often to make an effort 
to overcome laziness or a desire for some amusement or pleasure ? 
and would there not be more of this if we worked for others? 

Another consideration. If ever there was an utter untruth con- 
fidently stated, it is that all men are equal. They are as unequal 
as nature can make them. One man is strong, healthy, of an active 
disposition, industrious, and frugal. Another is weakly, sickly, 
lazy, idle, and improvident. The good and bad qualities are distri- 
buted. Take the man with the good—what is to happen to him ? Is 
he not to avail himself of them? The society must work. Are 
tasks to be allotted? Is the strong man to do twice the work of the 
weak, or are they to have each the same task and the strong man idle 
half his time? Talk of justice and natural right and the inheritance of 
the puniest infant, could anything be more unjust than this? could 
anything be worse for the society ? 

Then, again, how would its produce be distributed ? Would there 
be daily rations? Wives attending with baskets and mugs? What a 
legion of distributors would be wanted! What jobbery and favour- 
itism! The idea of such a thing is intolerable. Englishmen could 
not endure it. 

It may be said I am attacking what nobody advances. I should 
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be glad to think so, but I cannot. I know that the great attack is 
on the land. It is said that land is limited in quantity, and not 
the result of labour, and so should not be separatelyowned. But, as Mr. 
Huxley has shown, that is true of everything. Mancreates nothing : he 
shapes, changes, and improves it, but he can neither create nor destroy. 
If the reason given against private property in land is good, it is good 
therefore against all private property. 

But it is proposed that land should be nationalised, whatever that 
may mean. I suppose it means that land should be the property of 
the nation. I say again, so be it, if it would be for the good of the 
nation. Mr. George says it would be, and that, inasmuch as private 
property in land has always been wrong ‘robbery,’ the landowners 
are either robbers themselves, or claim title through them, and should 
not be compensated.” 

How any man can bring himself to think so, or to say so if he 
thinks so, I cannot understand. It would be the most grievous 
cruelty. One man would have toiled hard, and saved, and bought a 
piece of land, quite innocent of the speculations which Mr. George 
puts forth ; another would have invested his savings in railways or 
chattels—the former would be a robber to be plundered; the latter 
would keep his property. Ihave put railways, but perhaps these and 
houses, and everything else, would go with the land. All improvements 
are to go. Why, I know not. For if the product of labour ought to 
belong to labour, why not all improvements of land? Why should 
the State have more than the prairie value? What else did the first 
robber steal when he stole the land ? 

But the thing is absurd. Suppose the land nationalised—that is, 
that the community becomes the owner—is the community itself to 
cultivate, to farm? What an intolerable mess! What an army 
of bailiffs, what jobbery, what favouritism, what shuffling out of 
work! Well, then, the State would let the land. What, from year 
to year? It could not be foraless time. But then you have a 
landowner ; and suppose he offered a larger annual rent if he had a 
lease for ten years, would it not be absurd to refuse him and a still 
larger rent for a lease in perpetuity? Might not the ‘ puniest 
infant’ think this a good use of his inheritance ? 

It is idle to talk of land being limited in quantity. That deter- 
mines nothing. There is no limit to its improvement, and none to its 
detriment. The whole experience of mankind everywhere is in favour 
of private and separate ownership. Of course, I admit that the com- 
munity should have a right of expropriation or giving compensation for 
public purposes ; not on the nonsensical ground that land is held of 
the Crown, but on principles that exist where that technical rule does 


? I have reviewed Mr. George before. Idare say what I said would be new, or as 
good as new, to my readers, but I ask leave to refer to the paper. -It was published 
by the Liberty and Property Defence League. 
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not—I say that is not the ground. A man’s property in his land in 
this country is the same as in his horse or his watch. He may do 
as he pleases with it. If he dies without heirs and intestate, the 
Crown is entitle1 to his land. So it is to his horse and watch. 

I say, then, that the institution of private property is good for 
the community; that it should exist in everything which is the pro 
duct of or procured by labour; that it should be absolute and entire, 
subject to the State’s right of expropriation for public purposes ; that 
whether the institution is good is the sole question, and that the 
trash about the rights of puny infants and all other matters may 
be disregarded with a good conscience and regard for good sense and 


reason. 
BRAMWELL. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


In the last number of the Quarterly Review is a vigorous article, 
which quotes a passage from Mr. Phelps’ Law of the Land, that may 
be appropriately repeated here. Mr. Phelps says :— 


The right of property has been hrought into question. As civilisation has ad- 
vanced, inequalities in the possession of wealth have become more numerous, and 
the line between the rich and the poor has been more sharply drawn that was plain 
enough before. That this disparity should be removed by legislation, that it should 
become the office of the law to secure in some way a more equal distribution, and 
to enrich poverty by diminishing wealth, that the labourer should somehow come 
to receive more than his hire, and that the unfortunate, the idle, and the profli- 
gate should share the prosperity they have not created, are specious propositions. 
They afford very facile material to philosophers who are more gifted in speech than 
in clear understanding, and to demagogues who wish to excite the multitude 
rather than instruct them. 


This distinguished gentleman, Mr. Phelps, is a countryman of 
Mr. George, and probably had him in mind when he spoke the 
above. I heartily recommend the reading of the entire address, I 
also recommend Mr. George and his followers to read an excellent 
treatise on ‘Property’ in the fourth chapter of Mr. Wordsworth 
Donnithorpe’s Individualism. 
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BRAIN WORK AND MANUAL WORK. 





In olden times, men of science, and especially those who have done 
most to forward the growth of natural philosophy, did not despise 
manual work and handicraft. Galileo made his telescopes with his 
own hands. Newton learned in his boyhood the art of managing tools ; 
he exercised his young mind in contriving most ingenious machines, 
and when he began his researches in optics he was able himself to 
grind the lenses for his instruments and himself to make the well- 
known telescope which, for its time, was a fine piece of workmanship. 
Leibnitz was fond of inventing machines: windmills and carriages 
to b. moved without horses preoccupied his mind as much as mathe- 
matical and philosophical speculations. Linnzus became a botanist 
while helping his father—a practical gardener—in his daily work. 
In short, with our great geniuses handicraft was no obstacle to ab- 
stract researches—it rather favoured them. On the other hand, if the 
workers of old found but few opportunities for mastering science, 
many of them had, at least, their intelligences stimulated by the 
very variety of work which was performed in the then unspecialised 
workshops ; and some of them had the benefit of familiar intercourse 
with men of science. Watt and Rennie were friends with Professor 
Robison ; Brindley, the road-maker, despite his fourteen-pence-a-day 
wages, enjoyed intercourse with educated society, and thus de- 
veloped his remarkable engineering faculties; the son of a well-to-do 
family could ‘idle’ at a wheelwright’s shop, so as to become later on 
a Smeaton or a Stephenson. 

We have changed all that. Under the pretext of division of 
labour, we have sharply separated the brain worker from the manual 
worker. The masses of the workmen do not receive more scientific 
education than their grandfathers did; but they have been deprived 
of the education of even the small workshop, while their boys and 
girls are driven into a mine, or a factory, from the age of thirteen, 
and there they soon forget the little they may have learned at 
school. As to the scientists, they despise manual labour. How few 
of them would be able to make a telescope, or even a plainer instru- 
ment? Most of them are not capable of even designing a scientific 
instrument, and when they have given a vague suggestion to the 
instrument-maker they leave it with him to invent the apparatus 
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they need. Nay, they have raised the contempt of manual labour to 
the height of a theory. ‘ The scientist,’ they say, ‘ must discover the 
laws of Nature, the civil engineer must apply them, and the worker 
must execute in steel or wood, in iron or stone, the patterns devised 
by the engineer. He must work with machines invented for him 
not by him. No matter if he does not understand them and cannot 
improve them: the scientist and the scientific engineer will take 
eare of the progress of science and industry.’ 

It may be objected that nevertheless there is a class of men who 
belong to none of the above three divisions. When young, they 
have been manual workers, and some of them continue to be; but, 
owing to some happy circumstances, they have succeeded in acquiring 
some scientific knowledge, and thus they have combined science with 
handicraft. Surely there are such men; happily enough there is a 
nucleus of men who have escaped the so-much-advocated speciali- 
sation of labour, and it is precisely to them that industry owes its 
chief recent inventions. But they are the exceptions; they are the 
irregulars—the Cossacks who have broken the ranks and pierced the 
screens so carefully erected between the classes. And they are so 
few, in comparison with the ever-growing requirements of industry— 
and of science as well, as I am about to prove—that all over the 
world we hear complaints about the scarcity of precisely such 
men. 

What is the meaning, in fact, of the outcry for technical educa- 
tion which has been raised at one and the same time in this country, 
in France, in Germany, in the States, and in Russia, if it does not 
express a general dissatisfaction with the present division into 
scientists, scientific engineers, and workers? Listen to those who 
know industry, and you will see that the substance of their com- 
plaints is this: ‘ The worker whose task has been specialised by the 
permanent division of labour has lost the intellectual interest in his 
labour, and it is especially so in the great industries: he has lost 
his inventive powers. Formerly, he invented very much. Manual 
workers—not scientists nor trained engineers—have invented, or 
brought to perfection, the prime motors and all that mass of 
machinery which has revolutionised industry for the last hundred 
years. But since the great factory has prevailed, the worker, de- 
pressed by the monotony of his work, invents no more. What 
can a weaver invent who merely supervises four looms, without 
knowing anything either about their complicated movements or 
how the machines grew to be what they are? What can a man 
invent who is condemned for life to bind together the ends of two 
threads with the greatest celerity, and knows nothing beyond making 
a knot? At the outset of modern industry, three generations of 
workers have invented ; now they cease to do so. As to the inven- 
tions of the engineers, specially trained for devising machines, they 
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are either devoid of genius or not practical enough. Those ‘ nearly 
to nothings’ of which Sir Frederick Bramwell spoke recently at 
Bath are missing in their inventions—those nothings which can 
be learned in the workshop only, and which permitted a Murdoch 
and the Soho workers to make a practical engine of Watt’s schemes. 
None but he who knows the machine—not in its drawings and models 
only, but in its breathing and throbbings—who unconsciously thinks 
of it while standing by it, can really improve it. Smeaton and New- 
comen surely were excellent engineers; but in their engines a boy 
had to open the steam valve at each stroke of the piston; and it was 
one of those boys who once managed to connect the valve with the 
remainder of the machine, so as to make it open automatically, while 
he ran-away to play with other boys. But in the modern machinery 
there is no room left for naive improvements of that kind. Scientific 
education on a wide scale has become necessary for further inventions, 
and that education is refused to the workers. So that there is no 
issue out of the difficulty unless scientific education and handicraft are 
eombined together—unless integration of knowledge takes the place 
of the present divisions. Such is the real substance of the present 
movement in favour of technical education. But, instead of bringing 
to public consciousness the, perhaps, unconscious motives of the 
present discontent, instead of widening the views of the discontented 
and discussing the problem to its full extent, the mouthpieces of 
the movement do not mostly rise above the shopkeeper’s view of 
the question. Some of them indulge in jingo talk about crushing 
all foreign industries out of competition, while the others see in 
technical education nothing but a means of somewhat improving the 
fiesh-machine of the factory and of transferring a few workers into 
the upper class of trained engineers. 

Such an ideal may satisfy them, but it cannot satisfy those who 
keep in view the combined interests of science and industry, and 
consider both as a means for raising humanity to a higher level. 
We maintain that in the interests of both science and industry, as 
well as of society as a whole, every human being, without distinction 
of birth, ought to receive such an education as would enable him, or 
her, to combine a thorough knowledge of science with a thorough 
knowledge of handicraft. We fully recognise the necessity of special- 
isation of knowledge, but we maintain that specialisation must follow 
general education, and that general education must be given in 
science and handicraft alike. To the division of society into brain- 
workers and manual workers we oppose the combination of both 
kinds of activities ; and instead of ‘ technical education,’ which means 
the maintenance of the present division between brain work and 
manual work, we advocate the éducation intégrale, or complete 
education, which means the disappearance of that pernicious dis- 
tinction. Plainly stated, the aims of the school under this system 
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ought to be the following: To give such an education that, on 
leaving school at the age of eighteen or twenty, each boy and each 
girl should be endowed with a thorough knowledge of science—such 
a knowledge as might enable them to be useful workers in science— 
and, at the same time, to give them a general knowledge of what 
constitutes the bases of technical training, and such a skill in some 
special trade as would enable each of them to take his or her place 
in the grand world of the manual production of wealth. I know that 
many will find that aim too large, or even impossible to attain, but 
I hope that if they have the patience to read the following pages, 
they will see that we require nothing beyond what can be easily 
attained. In fact, zt has been attained; and what has been done on 
a small scale could be done on a wider scale, were it not for the 
economical and social causes which prevent any serious reform from 
being accomplished in our miserably organised society. 

The experiment has been made at the Moscow Technical School 
for twenty consecutive years, with many hundreds of boys; and the 
testimonies of the most competent judges at the exhibitions of 
Brussels, Philadelphia, Vienna, and Paris are to the effect that the 
experiment has been a success. The Moscow school admits boys not 
older than fifteen, and it requires from boys of that age nothing but 
a substantial knowledge of geometry and algebra, together with the 
usual knowledge of their mother tongue ; younger pupils are received 
in the preparatory classes. The school is divided into two sections— 
the mechanical and the chemical; but as I personally know the 
former only (it is also the more important in our case), so I shall 
limit my remarks to the education given in the mechanical section. 
Well, after a five or six years’ stay at the school, the students leave 
it with a thorough knowledge of higher mathematics, physics, me- 
chanics, and connected sciences—so thorough, indeed, that it is not 
second to that acquired in the best mathematical faculties of the 
best European universities. When myself a student of the mathe- 
matical faculty of the St. Petersburg University, I had the oppor- 
tunity of comparing their knowledge with our own. I saw the courses 
of higher geometry compiled by some students of the technical school 
for the use of their comrades ; I admired the facility with which they 
applied the integral calculus to dynamical problems; and I came to 
the conclusion that while we, university students, had more know- 
ledge of a general character (for instance, in mathematical astronomy), 
they, the students of the school, were much more advanced in higher 
geometry, and especially in the applications of higher mathematics 
to the most intricate problems of dynamics, the theories of heat and 
elasticity. But while we, the students of the university, hardly 
knew the use of our hands, the students of the school fabricated 
with their own hands, and without the help of professional work- 
men, fine steam-engines, from the heavy boiler to the last finely 
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turned screw, agricultural machinery, and scientific apparatus—all 
for the trade—and they received the highest awards for the work of 
their hands at the international exhibitions. They were scientifically 
educated skilled workers—workers with university education—highly 
appreciated even by the Russian manufacturers who so much distrust 
science. 

Now, the methods by which these wonderful results were achieved 
were these: In science, learning from memory was not in honour, 
while independent research was favoured by all means. Science 
was taught hand in hand with its applications, and what was learned 
in the schoolroom was applied in the workshop. Great attention 
was paid to the highest abstractions of geometry as a means for 
developing imagination and research. As to the teaching of handi- 
craft, the methods were quite different from those which proved a 
failure at the Cornell University, and differed, in fact, from those 
used in most technical schools. The student was not sent to a 
workshop to learn some special handicraft and to earn his existence 
as soon as possible, but the teaching of technical skill was prosecuted 
—according to a scheme elaborated by the founder of the school, 
M. Dellavos, and now applied also at Chicago—in the same syste- 
matical way as laboratory work is taught in the modern universities. 
It is evident that drawing was considered as the first step in tech- 
nical education. Then the student was brought, first, to the carpen- 
ter’s workshop, or rather laboratory, and there he was thoroughly 
taught to execute all kinds of carpentry and joinery. No efforts were 
spared in order to bring the pupil to a certain perfection in that 
branch—the real basis of all trades. Later on, he was transferred to 
the turner’s workshop, where he was taught to make in wood the 
patterns of those things which he would have to make in metal in 
the following workshops. The foundry followed, and there he was 
taught to cast those parts of machines which he had prepared in 
wood ; and it was only after he had gone through the first three 
stages that he was admitted to the smith’s and engineering workshops. 
Such was the system which English readers will find described in 
full in a recent work by Mr. Ham,' and which has been introduced, 
in its technical part, in the Chicago Manual Training School. As for 
the perfection of the mechanical work of the students, I cannot do 
better than to refer to the reports of the juries at the above-named 
exhibitions. 

The Moscow Technical School surely is not an ideal school. 
It totally neglects the humanitarian education of the young men. 


? Manual Training: the Solution of Social and Industrial Problems. By Ch. H. 
Ham. London: Blackie&Son. 1886. Ican add that like results have been achieved 
again at the Krasnoufimsk 2ealschule, in the province of Orenburg, especially with 
regard to agriculture and agricultural machinery. The achievements of the school, 
however, are so interesting that they deserve more than a short mention. 
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But we must recognise that the Moscow experiment—not to speak 
of hundreds of other partial experiments—has perfectly well proved 
the possibility of combining a scientific education of a very high 
standard with the education which is necessary for becoming an 
excellent skilled labourer. It has proved, moreover, that the best 
means for producing really good skilled labourers is to seize the bull 
by the horns—to grasp the educational problem in its great features, 
instead of trying to give some special skill in some handicraft, together 
with some scraps of knowledge in some branch of some science. And 
it has shown also what can be obtained, without over-pressure, if a 
rational economy of the scholar’s time is always kept in view, and 
theory goes hand in hand with practice. Viewed in this light, the 
Moscow results do not seem extraordinary at all, and still better re- 
sults may be expected if the same principles are applied from the 
earliest years of education. Waste of time is the leading feature of 
our present education. Not only are we taught a mass of rubbish, 
but what is not rubbish is taught so as to make us waste as much 
time as possible. Our present methods of teaching originate from a 
time when the accomplishments required from an educated person 
were extremely limited; and they have been maintained, notwith- 
standing the immense increase of knowledge whieh must be conveyed 
to the scholar’s mind since science has so much widened its former 
limits. Hence the over-pressure in schools, and hence, also, the 
urgent necessity of totally revising both the subjects and the 
methods of teaching, according to the new wants and to the examples 
already given here and there, by separate schools and separate 
teachers. 

It is evident that the years of childhood ought not to be spent 
so uselessly as they are now. German teachers have shown how the 
very plays of children can be made instrumental in conveying to the 
childish mind some concrete knowledge in both geometry and mathe- 
matics. The children who have made the squares of the theorem of 
Pythagoras out of pieces of coloured cardboard, will not look at the 
theorem, when it comes in geometry, as on a mere instrument of 
torture devised by the teachers; and the less so if they apply it 
as the carpenters do. Complicated problems of arithmetic, which so 
much harassed us in our boyhood, are easily solved by children seven 
and eight years old, if they are put in the shape of interesting puzzles. 
And if the Kindergarten—German teachers often make of it a kind 
of barrack in which each movement of the child is regulated before- 
hand—has often become a small prison for the little ones, the idea 
which presided at its foundation is nevertheless true. In fact, it is 
almost impossible to imagine, without having tried it, how many 
sound notions of nature, habits of classification, and taste for natural 
sciences can be conveyed to the children’s minds; and, if a series 
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of concentric courses adapted to the various phases of development 
of the human being were generally accepted in education, the first 
series in all sciences, save sociology, could be taught before the age 
of ten or twelve, so as to give a general idea of the universe, the 
earth and its inhabitants, the chief physical, chemical, zoological, and 
botanical phenomena, leaving the discovery of the laws of those 
phenomena to the next series of deeper and more specialised studies. 
On the other side, we all know how children like to make toys them- 
selves, how they gladly imitate the work of full-grown people if they 
see them at work in the workshop or the building-yard. But the 
parents either stupidly paralyse that passion, or do not know how 
to utilise it. Most of them despise manual work and prefer sending 
their children to the study of Roman history, or of Franklin’s 
teachings about saving money, to seeing them at a work which is 
good for the ‘ lower classes only.’ They thus do their best to render 
subsequent learning the more difficult. 

And then come the school years, and time is wasted again to an 
incredible extent. Take, for instance, mathematics, which every- 
one ought to know, because it is the basis of all subsequent educa- 
tion, and which so few really learn in our schools. In geometry, 
time is foolishly wasted by using a method which merely consists in 
committing geometry to memory. In most cases, the boy reads 
again and again the proof of a theorem till his memory has retained 
the succession of reasonings. Therefore, nine boys out of ten, if 
asked to prove an elementary theorem two years after having left the 
school, will be unable to do it, unless mathematics is their specialty. 
They will forget which auxiliary lines to draw, and they never have 
been taught to discover the proofs by themselves. No wonder that 
later on they find such difficulties in applying geometry to physics, 
that their progress is despairingly sluggish, and that so few master 
higher mathematics. There is, however, the other method which 
permits progress, as a whole, at a much speedier rate, and under 
which he who once has learned geometry will know it all his life 
long. Under this system, each theorem is put as a problem; its 
solution is never given beforehand, and the pupil is induced to 
find it by himself. Thus, if some preliminary exercises with the 
rule and the compass have been made, there is not one boy or girl, 
out of twenty or more, who will not be able to find the means of 
drawing an angle which is equal to a given angle, and to prove 
their equality, after a few suggestions from the teacher; and if the 
subsequent problems are given in a systematic succession (there are 
excellent text-books for the purpose), and the teacher does not press 
his pupils to go faster than they can go at the beginning, they 
advance from one problem to the next with an astonishing facility, 
the only difficulty being to bring the pupil to solve the first problem 
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and thus to acquire confidence in his own reasoning. Moreover, 
each abstract geometrical truth must be impressed on the mind in its 
concrete form as well. As soon as the pupils have solved a few pro- 
blems on paper, they must solve them on the playing-ground with a 
few sticks and a string, and they must apply their knowledge im 
the workshop. Only then will the geometrical lines acquire a con- 
crete meaning in the children’s minds; only then will they see that 
the teacher is playing no tricks when he asks them to solve problems 
with the rule and the compass, without resorting to the protractor ;. 
only then will they know geometry. ‘Through the eyes and the 
hand to the brain ’—that is the true principle of economy of time in. 
teaching. I remember as if it were yesterday, how geometry sud- 
denly acquired for me a new meaning, and how this new meaning 
facilitated all ulterior studies. It was as we were mastering a Mont- 
golfier balloon, and I remarked that the angles at the summits of 
each of the twenty strips of paper out of which the balloon was going 
to be made must cover less than the fifth part of a right angle 
each. I remember, next, how the sines and the tangents ceased to 
be mere cabalistic signs when they permitted us to calculate the 
length of a stick in a working profile of a fortification; and how 
geometry in space became plain when we began to make on a small 
scale a bastion with embrasures and barbettes—an occupation which 
obviously was soon prohibited on account of the state into which we 
brought our clothes. ‘You look like navvies,’ was the reproach ad- 
dressed to us by our intelligent educators, while we were proud 
precisely of being navvies—and of discovering the use of geometry. 
By compelling our children to study real things from mere 
graphical representations, instead of making those things them- 
selves, we compel them to waste the most precious time ; we uselessly 
worry their minds ; we accustom them to the worst methods of learn- 
ing; we kill independent thought in the bud; and very seldom we 
succeed in conveying a real knowledge of what we are teaching. Super- 
ficiality, parrot-like repetition, slavishness and inertia of mind are 
the results of our education. We do not teach our children how to 
learn. The very beginnings of science are taught on the same per- 
nicious system. In most schools, even arithmetic is taught in the 
abstract way, and mere rules are stuffed into the poor little heads. 
The idea of a unit, which is arbitrary and can be changed at will in 
our measurement (the match, the box of matches, the dozen of 
boxes, or the gross ; the metre, the centimetre, the kilometre, and so 
on), is not impressed on the mind, and therefore, when the children 
come to the decimal fractions they are at a loss to understand them; 
whereas in France, where the decimal system of measures and money 
is a matter of daily life, even those workers who have received the 
plainest elementary education are quite familiar with decimals. To 
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represent twenty-five centimes, or twenty-five centimetres, they 
write ‘zero twenty-five,’ while most of my readers surely remember 
how this same zero at the head of a row of figures puzzled them in 
their boyhood. We do also what we can to render algebra unintelli- 
gible, and our children spend one year before they have learned what 
is not algebra at all, but a mere system of abbreviations, which can 
be learned by the way, if it is taught together with arithmetic. 

The waste of time in physics is merely revolting. While young 
people very easily understand the principles of chemistry and its 
formulz, as soon as they themselves make the first experiments with 
a few glasses and tubes, they mostly find the greatest difficulties in 
grasping the mechanical introduction into physics, partly because 
they do not know geometry, and especially because they are merely 
shown costly machines instead of being induced to make themselves 
plain apparatus for illustrating the phenomena they study. Instead 
of learning the laws of force with plain instruments which a boy of 
ten can easily make, they learn them from mere drawings, in a 
purely abstract fashion. Instead of making themselves an Atwood’s 
machine with a broomstick and the wheel of an old clock, or verify- 
ing the laws of falling bodies with a key gliding on an inclined 
string, they are shown a complicated apparatus, and in most cases 
the teacher himself does not know how to explain to them the 
principle of the apparatus, and indulges in irrelevant details. And 
so it goes on from the beginning to the end, with but a few 
honourable exceptions.” 

If waste of time is characteristic of our methods of teaching 
science, it is characteristic as well of the methods used for teaching 
handicraft. We know how years are wasted when a boy serves his 
apprenticeship in a workshop; but the same reproach can be addressed, 
to a great extent, to those technical schools which endeavour at once 

2 Take, for instance, the description of Atwood’s machine in any course of ele- 
mentary physics. You will find very great attention paid to the wheels on which 
the axle of the pulley is made to lie; hollow boxes, plates and rings, the clock, and 
other accessories will be mentioned before one word is said upon the leading idea 
of the machine, which is to slacken the motion of a falling body by making a falling 
body of small weight move a heavier body which is in the state of inertia, gravity 
acting on it in two opposite directions. That was the inventor’s idea; and if it is 
made clear, the pupils see at once that to suspend two bodies of equal weight 
over a pulley, and to make them move by adding a small weight to one of them, 
is one of the means (and a good one) for slackening the motion during the falling; 
they see that the friction of the pulley must be reduced to a minimum, either by 
using the two pairs of wheels, which so much puzzle the text-book makers, or by 
any other means; that the clock is a luxury, and the ‘ plates and rings’ are mere 
accessories : in short, that Atwood’s idea can be realised with the wheel of a clock 
fastened, as a pulley, to a wall, or on the top of a broomstick secured in a vertical 
position. In this case, the pupils will understand the idea of the machine and of 
its inventor, and they will accustom themselves to separate the leading idea from 
the accessories; while in the other case they merely look with curiosity at the 


‘tricks performed by the teacher with a complicated machine, and the few who finally 
understand it spend a quantity of time in the effort. 
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to teach some special handicraft, instead of resorting to the broader 
and surer methods of systematical teaching. Just as there are in 
science some notions and methods which are preparatory to the study 
of all sciences, so there are also some fundamental notions and 
methods preparatory to the special study of any handicraft. Reu- 
leaux has shown in that delightful book, the Theoretische Kinematik., 
that there is, so to say, a philosophy of all possible machinery. Each 
machine, however complicated, can be reduced to a few elements— 
plates, cylinders, discs, cones, and so on—as well as toa few tools— 
chisels, saws, rollers, hammers, &c.; and, however complicated its move- 
ments, theycan be decomposed into a few modifications of motion, such 
as the transformation of circular motion into a rectilinear, and the like, 
with a number of intermediate links. So also each handicraft can 
be decomposed into a number of elements. In each trade one must 
know how to make a plate with parallel surfaces, a cylinder, a disc, a 
square and a round hole; how to manage a limited number of tools, 
all tools being mere modifications of less than a dozen types; and 
how to transform one kind of motion into another. This is the 
foundation of all mechanical handicrafts ; so that the knowledge of 
how to make in wood those primary elements, how to manage the 
chief tools in wood-work, ‘and how to transform various kinds of 
motion, ought to be considered as the very basis for the subsequent 
teaching of all possible kinds of mechanical handicraft. The pupil 
who has acquired that skill already knows one good half of all 
possible trades. Besides, none can be a good worker in science 
unless he is in possession of good methods of scientific research ; 
unless he has learned to observe, to describe with exactitude, to dis- 
cover mutual relations between facts seemingly disconnected, to 
make hypotheses and to verify them, to reason upon cause and 
effect, and soon. And none can be a good manual worker unless he 
has been accustomed to the good methods of handicraft altogether. 
He must grow accustomed to conceive the subject of his thoughts in 
a concrete form, to draw it, or to model, to hate badly kept tools 
and bad methods of work, to give to everything a fine touch of finish, 
to derive artistic enjoyment from the contemplation of gracious 
forms and combinations of colours, and dissatisfaction from what is 
ugly. Be it handicraft, science, or art, the chief aim of the school 
is not to make a specialist from a beginner, but to teach him the 
elements of knowledge and the good methods of work, and, above 
all, to give him that general inspiration which will induce him, later 
on, to put in whatever he does a sincere longing for truth, to like 
what is beautiful both as to form and contents, to feel the necessity 
of being a useful unit amidst other human units, and thus to feel his 
heart at unison with the rest of humanity. 

As for avoiding the monotony of work which would result from 
the pupil always making mere cylinders and discs, and never making 
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full machines or other useful things, there are thousands of means 
for avoiding that want of interest, and one of them, in use at Moscow, 
is worthy of notice. It is not to give work for mere exercise, but to 
utilise everything which the pupil makes, from his very first steps. 
Do you remember how you were delighted, in your childhood, if 
your work was utilised, be it only as a part of something useful? So 
they do at Moscow. Each plank planed by the pupils is utilised 
as a part of some machine in some of the other workshops. When 
a pupil comes to the engineering workshop, and he is set to make a 
quadrangular block of iron with parallel and perpendicular surfaces, 
the block has an interest in his eyes, because, when he has finished 
it, verified its angles and surfaces,ard corrected its defects, the block 
is not thrown under the bank—it is given to a more advanced 
pupil, who makes a handle to it, paints the whole, and sends it to the 
shop of the school as a presse-papier. The systematical teaching 
thus receives the necessary attractiveness.’ 

It is evident that celerity of work is a most important factor in 
production. So it might be asked if, under the above system, the 
necessary speed of work could be obtained. But there are two 
kinds of celerity. There is the celerity which we see in alace-manu- 
factory ; full-grown men, with shivering hands and heads, are fever- 
ishly binding together the ends of two threads from the remnants of 
cotton-yarn in the bobbins ; you hardly can follow their movements. 
But the very fact of requiring such kind of rapid work is the con- 
demnation of the factory system. What has remained of the 
human being in those shivering bodies? What will be their out- 
come? Why this waste of human force, when it could produce ten 
times the value of the odd rests of yarn? This kind of celerityis re- 
quired exclusively because of the cheapness of the factory slaves; so 
let us hope that no school will ever aim at this kind of quickness 
in work. But there is also the time-saving celerity of the well-trained 
worker, and this is surely achieved best by the kind of education 
which we advocate. However plain his work, the educated worker 
makes it better and quicker than the uneducated. Observe, for in- 
stance, how a good worker proceeds in cutting anything—say a piece 
of cardboard—and compare his movements with those of an im- 
properly trained worker. The latter seizes the cardboard, takes the 
tool as it is, traces a line in a haphazard way, and begins to cut; 
half-way he is tired, and when he has finished his work is worth 
nothing ; whereas, the former will examine his tool and improve it if 


* Thesale of the pupils’ work is not insignificant, especially when they reach the 
higher classes, and make steam-engines. Therefore the Moscow school, when I knew 
it, was one of the cheapest in the world. It gave boarding and education at a very 
low fee. But imagine such a school connected with a farm school, which grows food 
and exchanges it at its cost price. What will be the cost of education then ? 
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necessary ; he will trace the line with exactitude, secure both card- 
board and rule, keep the tool in the right way, cut quite easily, and 
give you a piece of good work. That is the true time-saving celerity, 
the most appropriate for economising human labour ; and the best 
means for attaining it is an education of the most superior kind. 
The great masters painted with an astonishing rapidity; but their 
rapid work was the result of a great development of intelligence 
and imagination, of a keen sense of beauty, of a fine perception of 
colours. And that is the kind of rapid work which humanity is in 
need of. 
Much more ought to be said as regards the duties of the school, 
but I hasten to say a few words more as to the desirability of 
the kind of education briefly sketched in the preceding pages. Cer- 
tainly, I do not cherish the illusion that a thorough reform in edu- 
cation, or in any of the issues indicated in my preceding papers, will 
be made as long as the civilised nations remain under the present 
narrowly egotistic system of production and consumption. All we 
can expect, as long as the present conditions last, is to have some 
microscopical attempts at reforming here and there on a small scale 
attempts which necessarily will prove to be far below the expected 
results, because of the impossibility of reforming on a small scale 
when so intimate a connection exists between the manifold functions 
of a civilised nation. But the energy of the reconstructive genius of 
society depends precisely upon the depths of its conception as to 
what ought to be done, and how; and the necessity of recasting edu- 
cation is one of those necessities which are most comprehensible to 
all, and are most appropriate for inspiring society with those ideals, 
without which stagnation or even decay are unavoidable. So let us 
suppose that a community—a city, or a territory which has, at least, 
a few millions of inhabitants—gives the above-sketched education to 
all its children, without distinction of birth (and we ave rich enough 
to permit us the luxury of such an education ), without asking anything 
in return from the children but what they will give when they have be- 
. come producers of wealth. Suppose such an education is given, and 
analyse its probable consequences. I will not insist upon the increase 
of wealth which would result from having a young army of educated 
and well-trained producers; nor shall I insist upon the social benefits 
which would be derived from erasing the present distinction between 
the brain workers and the manual workers, and from thus reaching the 
concordance of interest and harmony so much wanted in our times of 
social struggles. I shall not dwell upon the fulness of life which 
would result for each separate individual, if he were enabled to 
enjoy the use of both his mental and bodily powers; nor upon the 
advantages of raising manual labour to the place of honour it ought 
to occupy in society, instead of being a stamp of inferiority, as it is 
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now. Norshall I insist upon the disappearance of the present misery 
and degradation, with all their consequences—vice, crime, prisons, 
price of blood, denunciation, and the like—which necessarily would 
follow. In short, I will not touch now the great social question, 
upon which so much has been written and so much remains to be 
written yet. I merely intend to point out in these pages the bene- 
fits which science itself would derive from the change. 

Some will say, of course, that to reduce the scientists to the réle 
of manual workers would mean the decay of science and genius. 
But those who will take into account the following considerations 
probably will agree that the result ought to be the reverse—namely, 
such a revival of science and art, and such a progress in industry, as 
we only can faintly foresee from what we know about the times of 
the Renaissance. It has become a commonplace to speak with 
emphasis about the progress of science during the nineteenth 
century; and it is evident that our century, if compared with 
centuries past, has much to be proud of. But, if we take into 
account that most of the problems which our century has solved 
already had been indicated, and their solutions foreseen, a hundred 
years ago, we must admit that the progress was not so rapid as 
might have been expected, and that something hampered it. The 
mechanical theory of heat was very well foreseen in the last century 
by Rumford and Humphry Davy, and even in Russia it was ad- 
vocated by Lomonosoff.t However, much more than half a century 
elapsed before the theory reappeared in science. Lamarck, and even 
Linneus, Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, Erasmus Darwin, and several others 
were fully aware of the variability of species ; they were opening the 
way for the construction of biology on the principles of variation ; 
but here, again, half a century was wasted before the variability 
of species was brought again to the front; and we all remember how 
Darwin’s ideas were carried on and forced on theattention of university 
people, chiefly by persons who were not professional scientists them- 
selves; and yet in Darwin’s hands the theory of evolution surely 
was narrowed, owing to the overwhelming importance given to only. 
one factor of evolution. For many years past, astronomy has been 
needing a careful revision of the Kant and Laplace’s hypothesis ; but 
no theory is yet forthcoming which would compel general acceptance. 
Geology surely has made wonderful progress in the reconstitution of 
the paleontological record, but dynamical geology progresses at a 
despairingly slow rate; the theory of the igneous origin of granite 
end other unstratified crystalline rocks is still taught in the universi- 
ties, although the field geologists cannot reconcile it with the contra- 
dictory facts, and they are abandoning it in Germany and Russia; while 
all future progress in the great question as to the laws of distribution 


* In an otherwise also remarkable memoir on the Arctic Regions. 
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of living organisms on the surface of the earth is hampered by the 
want of knowledge as to the extension of glaciation during the 
Quaternary epoch.® In short, in each branch of science a revision of 
the current theories as well as new wide generalisations are wanted. 
And if the revision requires some of that inspiration of genius which 
moved Galileo and Newton, and which depends in its appearance 
upon general causes of human development, it requires also an in- 
crease in the number of scientific workers. When facts contradictory 
to current theories become numerous, the theories must be revised 
(we saw it in Darwin’s case), and simple intelligent workers in 
science are required to accumulate them. 

Immense regions of the earth still remain unexplored ; the study 
of the geographical distribution of animals and plants meets with 
stumbling-blocks at every step. Travellers cross continents, and 
do not know even how to determine the latitude nor how to manage 
a barometer. Physiology, both of plants and animals, psycho-physi- 
ology, and the psychological faculties of man and animals are so 
many branches of knowledge requiring more data of the simplest 
description. History remains a fable convenue chiefly because it 
wants fresh ideas, but also because it wants scientifically thinking 
workers to reconstitute the life of past centuries in the same way as 
Thorold Rogers or Augustin Thierry have done it for separate 
epochs. In short, there is not one single science which does not 
suffer in its development from a want of men and women endowed 
with a philosophical conception of the universe, ready to apply their 
forces of investigation in a given field, however limited, and having 
leisure for devoting themselves to scientific pursuits. In a com- 
munity such as we suppose, thousands of workers would be ready 
to answer any appeal for exploration. Darwin spent almost thirty 
years in gathering and analysing facts for the elaboration of the 


5 The rate of progress in the recently so popular Glacial Period question was 
strikingly slow. Already Venetz in 1821 and Esmarck in 1823, had explained the erratic 
phenomena by the glaciation of Europe. Agassiz came forth with the theory of 
glaciation of the Alps, the Jura mountains, and Scotland, about 1840; and five years 
later, Guyot had published his maps of the routes followed by Alpine boulders. But 
forty-two years elapsed after Venetz wrote, before one geologist of mark (Lyell) dared 
timidly to accept his theory, even to a limited extent—the most interesting fact being 
that Guyot’s maps, considered as irrelevant in 1845, were recognised as conclusive 
after 1863. Even now—half a century after Agassiz’s first work—Agassiz’s views are 
not yet either refuted or generally accepted. So also Forbes’s views upon the plas- 
ticity of ice. Let me add, by the way, that the whole polemics as to the viscosity of 
ice isa striking instance of how facts, scientific terms, and experimental methods 
quite familiar to building engineers, were ignored by the scientists who took part in 
the polemics. If these facts,terms and methods were taken into account, the polemics 
would not have raged for years with no result. Like instances, to show how science 
suffers from a want of acquaintance with facts and methods of experimenting well 
known to engineers, florists, cattle-breeders, and so on, could be produced in 
numbers. 
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theory of the origin of species. Had he lived in such a society as 
we suppose, he simply would have made an appeal to volunteers for 
facts and partial exploration, and thousands of explorers would 
have answered his appeal. Scores of societies would have come to 
life to debate and to solve each of the partial problems involved in 
the theory, and in ten years the theory would have been verified ; 
all those factors of evolution which only now begin to receive due 
attention would have appeared in their full light. The rate of 
scientific progress would have been tenfold ; and if the individual would 
not have the same claims on posterity’s gratitude as he has now, the 
unknown mass would have done the work with more speed and 
with more prospect for ulterior advance than the individual could 
do in his lifetime. Mr. Murray’s dictionary is an illustration of that 
kind of work—the work of the future. 

However, there is another feature of modern science which speaks 
more strongly yet in favour of the change we advocate. While 
industry, especially by the end of the last century and during the 
first part of the present, has been inventing on such a scale as to 
revolutionise the very face of the earth, science has been losing its in- 
ventive powers. Scientists invent no more, or very little. Is it not 
striking, indeed, that the steam-engine, even in its leading principles, 
the railway-engine, the steamboat, the telephone, the phonograph, 
the weaving-machine, the lace-machine, the lighthouse, the mac- 
adamised road, photography in black and in colours, and thousands of 
less important things, have not been invented by professional 
scientists, although none of them would have refused to associate his 
name with any of the named inventions? Men who hardly had 
received any education at school, who had merely stolen the crumbs 
of knowledge from the tables of the rich ; men who made their experi- 
ments with the most primitive means—the attorney-clerk Smeaton, 
the instrument-maker Wait, the engine-brakesman Stephenson, the 
jeweller’s apprentice Fulton, the millwright Rennie, the mason 
Telford, and hundreds of others whose very names remain unknown, 
were, as Mr. Smiles justly says, ‘the real makers of modern civilisa- 
tion ;’ while the professional scientists, provided with all means for 
acquiring knowledge and experimenting, have invented little in 
the formidable array of implements, machines, and prime-motors 
which has shown to humanity how to utilise and to manage the 
forces of nature.© The fact is striking, but its explanation is 
very simple: those men—the Watts and the Stephensons—knew 
something which the savants do not know—they knew the use of 
their hands ; their surroundings stimulated their inventive powers ; 
they knew machines, their leading principles, and their work; they 


* Chemistry is, to a great extent, an exception to the rule. Is it not because the 
chemist is so much of the manual worker ? 
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had breathed the atmosphere of the workshop and the building- 
yard. 

We know how the scientists will meet the reproach. They will 
say: ‘ We discover the laws of Nature, let others apply them ; it is 
a simple division of labour.’ But such a rejoinder would be utterly 
untrue. The march of progress is quite the reverse, because ina 
hundred cases against one the mechanical invention comes before 
the discovery of the scientific law. It was not the dynamical theory 
of heat which came before the steam-engine—it followed it. When 
thousands of engines already were transforming heat into motion 
under the eyes of thousands of scientists, and when they had done 
so for half a century, or more ; when thousands of trains, stopped by 
powerful brakes, were disengaging heat and spreading thousands of 
sparks on the rails at their approach to the stations; whenall over 
the civilised world heavy hammers and perforators were rendering 
burning hot the masses of iron they were hammering and perforating 
—then, and then only, a doctor, Mayer, ventured to bring out the 
mechanical theory of heat with all its consequences; and yet the 
scientists almost drove him to madness by obstinately clinging to 
their mysterious caloric fluid’ When every engine was illustrating 
the impossibility of utilising all the heat disengaged by a given 
amount of burnt fuel, then came the law of Clausius. When all 
over the world industry already was transforming motion into heat, 
sound, light, and electricity, and each one into each other, then only 
came Grove’s theory of the ‘correlation of physical forces.’ It was 
not the theory of electricity which gave us the telegraph. When 
the telegraph was invented, all we knew about electricity was but a 
few facts more or less badly arranged in our books; the theory of 
electricity is not ready yet; it still waits for its Newton, notwith- 
standing the brilliant attempts of late years. Even the empirical 
knowledge of the laws of electrical currents was in its infancy when 
a few bold men laid a cable at the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean, 
despite the warnings of the authorised men of science. 

The name of ‘applied science’ is quite misleading, because, in 
the great majority of cases, invention, far from being an application 
of science, on the contrary creates a new branch of science. The 
American bridges were no application of the theory of elasticity ; 
they came before the theory, and all we can say in favour of science 
is, that in this special branch, theory and practice developed in a 
parallel way, helping one another. It was not the theory of the 
explosives which led to the discovery of gunpowder; gunpowder 
was in use for centuries before the action of the gases in a gun was 
submitted to scientific analysis. And so on. The great processes 
of metallurgy ; the alloys and the properties they acquire from the 
addition of very small amounts of some metals or metalloids; the 
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recent revival of electric lighting; nay, even the weather fore- 
casts which truly deserved the reproach of being ‘ unscientific’ when 
they were started by an old Jack tar, Fitzroy—all these could be 
mentioned as instances in point. Of course, we have a number of 
cases in which the discovery, or the invention, was a mere application 
of a scientific law (cases like the discovery of the planet Neptune), 
but in the immense majority of cases the discovery, or the invention, is 
unscientific to begin with. It belongs much more to thedomain of art 
—art taking the precedence over science, as Helmholtz has so well 
shown in one of his popular lectures—and only after the invention 
has been made, science comes to interpret it. It is obvious that 
each invention avails itself of the previously accumulated knowledge 
and modes of thought; but in most cases it makes a start in advance 
upon what is known; it makes a leap in the unknown, and thus 
opens a quite new series of facts for investigation. This character of 
invention, which is to make a start in advance of former knowledge, 
instead of merely applying a law, makes it identical, as to the pro- 
cesses of mind, with discovery; and, therefore, people who are slow 
in invention are also slow in discovery. 

In most cases, the inventor, however inspired by the general 
state of science at a given moment, starts with a very few settled 
facts at his disposal. The scientific facts taken into account for 
inventing the steam-engine, or the telegraph, or the phonograph 
were strikingly elementary. So that we can affirm that what we pre- 
sently know is already sufficient for resolving any of the great problems 
which stand in the order of the day—prime-motors without the use 
of steam, the storage of energy, the transmission of force, or the 
flying-machine. If these problems are not yet solved, it is merely 
because of the want of inventive genius, the scarcity of educated men 
endowed with it, and the present divorce between science and 
industry. On the one side, we have men who are endowed with 
capacities for invention, but have neither the necessary scientific 
knowledge nor the means for experimenting during long years; 
and, on the other side, we have men endowed with knowledge and 
facilities for experimenting, but devoid of inventive genius, owing to 
their education and to the surroundings they live in—not to speak 
of the patent system, which divides and scatters the efforts of the 
inventors instead of combining them. 

The flight of genius which has characterised the workers at the 
outset of modern industry has been missing in our professional 
scientists. And they will not recover it as long as they remain 
strangers to the world, amidst their dusty bookshelves ; as long as 
they are not workers themselves, amidst other workers, at the blaze 
of the iron furnace, at the machine in the factory, at the turning- 
lathe in the engineering workshop; sailors amidst sailors on the sea, 
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and fishers in the fishing boat, wood-cutters in the forest, tillers of 
the soil in the field. Our teachers in art have repeatedly told us of 
late that we must not expect a revival of art as long as handicraft 
remains what it is; they have shown how Greek and medizval art 
were daughters of handicraft, how one was feeding the other. The 
same is true with regard to handicraft and science; their separation 
is the decay of both. As to the grand inspirations which unhappily 
have been so much neglected in most of the recent discussions about 
art—and which are missing in science as well—these can be expected 
only when humanity, breaking its present bonds, shall make a new 
start in the higher principles of human solidarity, doing away with 
the present duality of moral sense and philosophy. 

It is evident, however, that all men and women cannot equally 
enjoy the pursuit of scientific work. The variety of inclinations 
is such that some will find more pleasure in science, some others in 
art, and others again in some of the numberless branches of the 
production of wealth. But, whatever the occupations preferred by 
everyone, everyone will be the more useful in his own branch if he 
is in possession of a serious scientific knowledge. And, whosoever 
he might be—scientist or artist, physicist or surgeon, chemist or 
sociologist, historian or poet—he would be the gainer if he spent a 
part of his life in the workshop or the farm (the workshop and the 
farm), if he were in contact with humanity in its daily work, and 
had the satisfaction of knowing that he himself discharges his 
duties as an unprivileged producer of wealth. How much better 
the historian and the sociologist would understand humanity if they 
knew it, not in books only, not in a few of its representatives, but 
as a whole, in its daily life, daily work, and daily affairs! How 
much more medicine would trust to hygiene, and how much less to 
prescriptions, if the young doctors were the nurses of the sick and 
the nurses received the education of the doctors of our time! And 
how would gain the poet in his feeling of the beauties of nature, how 
much better would he know the human heart, if he met the rising 
sun amidst the tillers of the soil, himself tiller; if he fought against 
the storm with the sailors on board ship; if he knew the poetry 
of labour and rest, sorrow and joy, struggle and conquest! Greift 
nur hinein in’s volle Menschenleben! Goethe said; Hin jeder 
lebt’s—nicht vielen ist’s bekannt. But how few poets follow his 
advice ! 

The so-called division of labour has grown under a system which 
condemned the masses to toil all the day long, and all the life long, 
at the same wearisome kind of labour. But if we take into account 
how few are the real producers of wealth in our present society, and 
how squandered is their labour, we must recognise that Franklin was 
right in saying that to work five hours a day would generally do for 
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supplying each member of a civilised nation with the comfort now 
accessible for the few only, provided everybody took his due share 
in production. But we have made some progress since Franklin’s 
times, not to say a word of further progress. More than one-half of 
the working day would thus remain to everyone for the pursuit of 
art, science, or any hobby he might choose to like; and his work 
in those fields would be the more profitable if he spent the other half 
of the day in productive work—if art and science were followed from 
mere inclination, not for mercantile purposes. Moreover, a com- 
munity organised on the principles of all being workers would be 
rich enough to consider that every man and woman, after having 
reached a certain age—say, of forty or more—ought to be relieved 
from the moral obligation of taking a direct part in the performance of 
the necessary manual work, so as to be able entirely to devote him- 
self or herself to whatever he or she chooses in the domain of art, or 
science, or any kind of work. Free pursuit in new branches of art 
and knowledge, free creation, and free development thus might be 
fully guaranteed. And such a community would not know misery 
amidst wealth ; it would not know the duality of conscience which 
permeates our life and stifles every noble effort. It would freely 
take its flight towards the highest regions of progress compatible 
with human nature. But it is not by resorting to such poor means 
as some training of the hand in a handicraft schocl, or some teach- 
ing of husbandry under the name of Slojd, that great things are 
achieved. Great problems must be faced in their full greatness. 


P. KRoporxin. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Since the above was written I have had the pleasure of visiting 
the Gordon College at Aberdeen. There I found the system de- 
scribed in the preceding pages had been applied with full success, for 
some years, under the direction of Dr. Ogilvie. It is the Moscow, or 
Chicago, system on a limited scale. 

While receiving substantial scientific education, the pupils are 
also trained in the workshops—but not for one special trade, as it un- 
happily too often is the case. They pass through the carpenters’ 
workshop, the casting in metals, and the engineering workshop ; and 
in each of these they learn the foundations of each of the three trades, 
sufficiently well for supplying the school itself with a number of use- 
ful things. Besides, as far as I could ascertain from what I saw in 
the geographical and physical classes, as also in the chemical labora- 
tory, the system of ‘ through the hand to the brain,’ and vice-versa, 
is in full swing, and it is attended with the best success. The boys 
work with the physical instruments, and they study geography in the 
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field, instruments in hands, as well as in the class-room. Some of 
their surveys filled with joy my geographer’s heart. It is evident 
that the Gordon College’s industrial department is not a mere copy 
of any foreign school; on the contrary, 1 should permit myself to 
suggest that if Aberdeen has made that excellent move towards com- 
bining science with handicraft, the move was a natural outcome 
of what has been practised long since, on a smaller scale, in the 
Aberdeen daily schools. 
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A WORKING MAN’S REPLY TO 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 


WartcuInG the pages of this Review as I do most regularly, I cannot 
help noticing that very many of its articles are devoted to the discus- 
sion of questions and subjects which are of specially vital importance 
to toiling millions of what are not unusually termed the masses ; yet 
I very rarely see any production avowedly written by one of them- 
selves, attempting to give their views expression in print. Many 
speak for them, of them, and at them, with or without any special 
knowledge or authority, but the workers as a rule remain silent, or 
the next thing to it, when we take into account their vast num- 
bers when compared with the classes. Whether this comparative 
silence arises through want of opportunity, owing to the monopoly of 
the press by the well-to-do, who of course have the power of selection 
in their own hands, and may object to any views but their own 
being ventilated, which is quite natural, or whether it arises from 
the diffidence which is the outcome of limited education, is not for 
me to say. All the same surely that silence is to be regretted when 
account is taken of the fact that the working-class votes now out- 
number all the others combined, and consequently to a very great 
extent the fate of the Empire depends upon the line of thought and 
action which they adopt. Surely, then, direct and accurate informa- 
tion concerning the prevailing currents of thought and opinion 
amongst them is as essential in politics and sociology asa knowledge 
of the rocks, shoals, sand-banks, and ocean currents is in navigation, 
and account must be taken not only of the highest intellectual power 
but also of the lowest, seeing that both can use their influence on 
terms of equality when they arrive at the ballot box. 

Now a very great authority has stated that the people of this 
kingdom are mostly fools. So a vast number of fools have now-the 
power to put their folly into practice, and it comes about that the 
actions of even the greatest of fools demand attention from the very 
wisest, though it be but to know what form their folly is likely to 
take. Being but a humble worker myself, I do not dare to put 
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myself on a level as a thinker with such a man as Professor Huxley ; 
still I can see from the article he contributed to your last number 
that he does not see everything any more than his neighbours, and 
that there is another way of looking at the doctrine of natural rights 
of which the Professor knows nothing, simply because he is placed 
too high up in the social scale. He and his bosom friend the Duke of 
Argyll look down as from some high place, or even a balloon, to which 
they have had the good fortune to be raised, I will not say by means 
of gas, but luck in the one case and a mixture of luck and desert 
in the other. But theirs is not the best point from which to examine 
the foundations of a structure; they are too high-placed. 

Now take Henry George’s doctrine, based on ‘the natural rights of 
man.’ The Professor cannot for the life of him see any good in it. It 
is based, he says, on a priori methods of reasoning, which means on 
falsehood and fudge. On the contrary, millions of thoughtful work- 
ing men see a great deal in that doctrine, and it gives them great 
hopes for the future, and hope is one of the most effective safety 
valves or lightning-conductors that society possesses at the present 
day. What but the want of such a safety valve brought about 
the French Revolution, with its Robespierre, Marat, and Reign of 
Terror ? 

Louis the Sixteenth and his nobles did not see the want of it, 
as they, like the Tory privileged class of to-day, were very well 
satisfied with the then existing order of things; but they suffered for 
their blindness, and out of their folly comes wisdom for us. 

Surely the Professor admits that we have not arrived at perfec- 
tion, seeing the amount of misery that exists in our midst. Then that 
misery, which is an undoubted evil, must be dealt with; its exist- 
ence demonstrates some maladjustment in the social organism. Mr. 
George’s theory seems to the minds of millions well calculated to 
solve the social problem, and, whether it be the cure for the evil or 
not, there it is, and until a better scheme is brought to light there 
it must remain, for even the Professor admits that there is no killing 
of it; or at least he says that ‘it won’t die when it is killed.’ (Is 
this an Irish bull?) I wonder in the face of this fact that the Pro- 
fessor does not perceive the possibility of the killing being, to use 
his own adopted word, ‘ fudge.’ 

The Professor says that Mr. George’s 


political philosophy is identical with Rousseauism, the same a priori method, start- 
ing from highly questionable axioms which are assumed to represent truth, and 
asking us [Who is meant by ‘ us’ ?] to upset the existing arrangements of society on 
the faith of those axioms. 


These are very good phrases, yet to me they just seem to describe 
the position the Professor himself takes up, and are worth just as much 
consideration as his sneer at the money bequest some one has left to 
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forward propagandism of the natural rights of man. Were there no 
foundations or bequests attached to the schools and colleges where 
the Professor was taught? Does he desire to monopolise bequests 
along with the land, for his own class ? 

The Professor objects to the doctrine of natural right being 
used as a fulcrum on which to rest the lever which is to change the 
basis of society. Well, then, let him show us a better one, for 
changed it must be. 

The Professor says— 


There are rules of action the observance of which brings about prosperity, while 
their neglect entails ruin, which have nothing to do with the laws of morality or 
with the ordinances of religion; and the wicked who follow these rules will not 
beg their bread, while the pious who neglect them will. 


This seems to me rather vague. Under which head, pious or 
wicked, does he classify dukes, earls, professors, ministers, lawyers, sol- 
diers? These produce next to nothing, yet they are all well housed, 
clothed, and fed. These people seem to have got hold of the Pro- 
fessor’s rules. Would he kindly show how these rules can be applied, 
so as to secure prosperity to the aged toilers when their employer 
rejects their services, or to the miserable waif whose only birthright is 
the gutter? It is very easy for well-fed dukes and professors to 
philosophise over abstract principles regarding the limit of natural 
rights, &c. 

But set them to apply their fine rules to work out their own 
social salvation on, say, 20s. per week of sixty or seventy hours’ hard 
labour, and give them a wife and four or five children to provide for 
out of that magnificent income. Just give them five years of this 
life—as a very interesting experiment, you know—and when they are 
in the thick of it, give them as an aid and encouragement this very 
lucid extract from the Professor’s own paper :— 


The contemporaneous and contiguous existence of many such individuals, all of 
whom assert their natural rights, must also necessarily end in the Hobbesian state 
of war of each against all, unless they agree to conventions which shall allow to 
each his natural right to things enjoyable, or, in other words, his freedom to profit 
by the advantages which he is competent to obtain from the order of nature. 


How would the Duke of Argyll or Westminster, or even the 
Professor himself, look under such an ordeal ? They would not become 
most interesting psychological studies at all. Oh no, not they. 

May I never make another jam puff or sausage roll if I would 
not give a day’s wage to see the swells as they listened to such an 
extract. They would at once perceive the beauty and utility of 
philosophy, and learning, and genius combined in one compact 
whole (multum in parvo). What a solace it would be to them! 
Does the Professor remember a certain person named ‘ Foulon,’ 
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who, in ridicule of the starving people of Paris, remarked that they 
might eat grass? Does he remember the fate of that man? Yet 
was it worse to utter ‘let them eat grass’ than to give vent to the 
above language in discussing a life and death matter? Does the 
Professor forget that he is speaking of his fellow-men—his brethren, 
but for whose labour the upper classes, as they are called, might 
starve of hunger and go naked ? 

There is no use of his telling us about Quesnay, Dupont de 
Nemours, or of going back 130 years; it is of now and the future 
wechave to think. When we have succeeded in dealing with them, 
then we may take a look back. If the Professor was as hard pushed 
for a living as the majority of workers, he, like them, would have 
less time on his hands to nurse his pet scientific hobbies. Working 
men have to do their own thinking during overtime. Yet the result 
will compare favourably with the outcome of the thinking which 
Louis the Fifteenth had to get a genius to do for him. And a fine 
mess the pair of them made. 

I have a difficulty in finding words wherewith to thank the Pro- 
fessor for his remarks regarding Dr. Watts, and for his delightfully 
graphic tigress story: it is so natural, and deserves imitation, which 
is said to be the highest form’of praise. 


A capitalist seizes a fellow- 
creature and carries him to his 


A tigress carried off a villager, 
just as a cat does a mouse; but 


she doesn’t quite kill him. The 
brute was seen to lay down the dis- 
abled captive before her cubs, who 
commenced mumbling and maul- 
ing to the best of their infantile 
ability, while the tender mother 
looked on complacently ; but if 
the man, driven desperate, suc- 
ceeds for a moment in driving off 
his tormentors, a judiciously ad- 
ministered grip of her strong jaws, 
or a cuff from her heavy and 
sharp-clawed paw, at once re- 
duces the victim to a state in 
which they car safely resume 
their worrying ana scratching of 
him. 


sweater’s den, just as a cat does 
a mouse; but he does not kill 
him at once, because that wouldn’t 
pay. He puts him among many 
other victims, all of whom he by 
slow degrees, through over-work 
and starvation combined, reduces 
to complete skeletons, while 
with the outcome of their labour 
he and his idle offspring thrive 
and grow fat. But should any of 
the victims, driven to despair, at- 
tempt to resist his avaricious de- 
mands, he at once applies the 
iron rod of supply and demand, 
and reduces them to immediate 
subjection; or, should they at- 
tempt to recover any of the just 
reward of their labour which has 
been stolen from them, they are 
struck down and conveyed to 
prison, or perhaps to their graves. 
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Yes, Professor, you and Dr. Watts in his immortal production— 


Let dogs delight to bark and bite— 


have succeeded, as you say, in putting the whole matter in a nutshell— 
oh! so nicely to suit your purpose—but neither Dr. Watts’s ‘ pious 
doggerel’ (thank you for the words) nor your own verbose gyrations 
will pass unchallenged at this time of day. The ruling motto now is, 
Test all things, and hold fast to that which is good. So your tigress 
won't pass ; besides the analogy is defective. Tigers don’t eat each 
other, nor do they, as far as I know, claim private property in each 
other ; and, oh dear, you argue further, ‘ It is the nature of the tiger 
to prey upon man. Tigers havea natural right to a man ; consequently 
they have a right of property in all men,’ and so it’s all right. Men 
cannot have fewer rights than tigers and other animals, so we may eat 
each other if we can do so with impunity. I admire the Professor’s 
outspokenness. 

Socialists are often heard declaring that the upper ten are a 
set of wolves and devour their fellow-men. There must be some- 
thing in it after all; muzzles may soon be in demand, or we may see 
something of this sort :— 

Professeur réti & la jardiniére ; 
Cételettes de baba, sauce tomates ; 


Les croquettes des femmes ; 
Gigot de cordonnier aux pommes de terre. 


Again, the Professor goes on— 


It is true that man, like the tiger or any other animal, has a natural right to 
freedom as an individual [yet amongst us man has not the freedom of the tiger]. 
If, on the other hand, the champion of freedom means, as he usually does mean, 
that the natural right to freedom affords in itself a ground for objecting to this or 
that restraint upon the liberty of men to form a polity, the argument appears 
to me to be as sophistical as it is mischievous, for, as we have seen, it is a 
necessary condition of social existence that men should renounce some of their 
freedom of action, and the question of how much is one that cannot be determined 
@ priori. 


Quite so, Professor; that is just what the workers want—an equal 
renouncement of freedom of action all round for the good of the 
whole polity, and not, as at present, a yielding up by six-sevenths of the 
people of their freedom to the unrestrained selfish will of the other 
fraction. We are coming to an understanding, only working men 
have not usually so extensive a vocabulary with which to hide their 
meaning. 

Then you ask— 

In the case of invasion or rebellion threatening the social person—the polity— 


with destruction, has the composite man not as natural a right to take any measure 
essential to self-preservation as any single man ? 
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Let us look at this fora moment. Does it mean that a minority who 
have by hook or by crook got the power into their hands to oppress 
and rob their weaker neighbours (as in Ireland at present) are quite 
entitled to use batons, bayonets, bullets, and battering rams to keep 
the power to rob from slipping from their hands ? 

I say no, most emphatically no. Then what need workers care for 
invasion? Has their native Jand not been taken from them as it is? 
What have they to fight for ? Let the thieves in possession fight the in- 
vaders ; then the honest inhabitants may very possibly come to their 
own again. The nationalising of the land would give the masses 
something to fight or even die for, would make genuine patriots of 
them ; at present they have to pay their fellow-worms for liberty even 
to bury their dead. 

There is only one more delusion, ‘ quo the Professor,’ which is out 
of many worth my attention at present. That is the extraordinary 
notion that the logical consequence of the natural right of all men to 
any given thing is the sharing of the right of property in that thing 
equally among all claimants. Let us suppose two boys, John and 
Peter. I take an apple out of my pocket, and I say, ‘ This appleis en- 
tirely yours, John,’ and to Peter, ‘It is also entirely yours. Each of 
you have a right to it all.” Now common sense plus appetite would 
say, ‘ Divide it ;’ but I say, No, nor you must not fight for it, for ifthe 
ecnqueror took it there would be a breach of principle ; so neither 
can get the apple.’ Now what has this silly ‘fudge’ to do with the 
land question? Thereisno analogy. Apples are perishable and are 
renewed every year out of the land ; but the land is limited and prac- 
tically lasts for ever. We creatures spring from the earth, draw our 
subsistence from it ; then after a brief span we return to it. We belong 
to the land in a greater degree than it belongs tous. It is permanent ; 
we are only temporary ; we cannot escape or separate ourselves from 
the land, and nature gives no man a better claim on the land than 
his neighbour. All such claims are man-made, and therefore tem- 
porary, like himself, and no one can monopolise the land without 
depriving his fellow of his right to live and labour for himself as nature 
arranged. 

Then again we are told ‘that a man has but a small right of 
property even in himself. Most of him belongs to his mother;’ 
and I presume by the same line or method of reasoning he and 
his mother belong to his mother’s mother and to her mother’s 
mother, if such a person could possibly be alive. ‘ Fudge’ again! 
Any little spark of logic in all this stuff goes for nationalisation, 
as does also the next statement, which is that man belongs to 
the State. Of course he does, along with the land; but the State 
must be understood to mean the whole nation, not a few privileged 
monopolists. 
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Again, ‘man cannot make flints, iron, or coal.’ - Of course not, 
for there they are all ready-made; but let us look at this. 

A man takes up a piece of flint and throws it at a pigeon and 
knocks it down; another man picks up the flint and does the very 
same thing, and a third also follows suit: three men get a pigeon 
each through using one stone, and the stone might be so used for 
generations and generations, nature sending a fresh supply of men 
and pigeons, they being perishable. But one of the men claims 
property in the flint, and only allows the others to throw it on 
condition that they give him two out of every three pigeons they 
knock down. Here you have an illustration of the origin of land 
monopoly. Observe the monopolist, or rather the grabber, does not 
even require to throw the stone, yet gets fourfold return. That may 
suit him very well, but it is against nature, who gave no one a 
prior or better claim than another, and even possession (which is 
said to be nine parts of the law of man) ceases at death. 

Shakespeare makes one of his characters compare the empire to 
the human body, with its various parts working for the common 
good, to show how silly it is for inferior persons to complain 
against their superiors. This is a very popular illustration with the 
aristocrats, and many of them think or pretend to think (perhaps by 
@ priori methods) it final and complete, forgetting that the belly, 
the only part they can be said to represent, does for the being 
about the hardest work of all, while they do nothing but absorb 
substance, for no practical end so far as the common weal is con- 
cerned—nay, they cause many useful members to be starved and so 
disabled. 

Again, a beehive is used to show that drones are allowable, but 
drones are essential to the continuance of the race of bees, and as 
soon as they have fulfilled their mission they are killed off; and did 
anyone ever hear of a few of the bees claiming proprietary rights in 
all the flowers, and without gathering any honey themselves com- 
pelling those bees who did gather honey to pay them tribute for 
permission to gather honey from the flowers? Suppose we took a 
lesson from the bees and killed off all the useless drones? I rather 
think it would put an end to emigration and knock the Malthusian 
theory out of shape. 

With regard to the hasty Englishman who stole the man’s 
watch at Rome, well, we have too many of his kind, but not among 
the working classes: they dont steal; they earn. 

As for the lamentable twaddle about the 550,000,000 of China- 
men and Hindoostanees, by the time they understand land 
nationalisation sufficiently well to think of coming over here, they 
will have sense enough to apply the principle at home. 

In conclusion I must give expression to my belief that Professor 
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Huxley has got out of his groove in taking up politics, which can 
neither be measured, nor weighed, nor boxed in at any particular 
time and made an end of. Political principles are growths moulded 
by their environments, ever changing and advancing as men’s minds 
change and advance towards a knowledge of the truth. Forman and 
politics there is no stopping by the way ; ever onward and upward, in 
spite of all that Professor Huxley, who seems to have fallen heir to 
Mrs. Partington’s broom, will be able to do to prevent it. 


J. D. CHRISTIE 
(Pastrycook). 
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OUR MERCHANT SERVICE. 


ITS CONDITION, AND SUGGESTIONS FOR ITS IMPROVEMENT. 


THE heavy gales of the present winter have afforded to our merchant 
officers and seamen new opportunities for the display of their fine 
qualities of courageous conduct. The safety of life and property at 
sea, and the condition and efficiency of our seamen, are questions of 
never-failing interest to Englishmen. They were brought before 
the public under new aspects at the first representative assembly of 
the Seamen and Firemen of the British Merchant Service, recently 
gathered together at Cardiff. Having had the honour of a special 
invitation to the Congress, an opportunity was afforded me of compar- 
ing notes with a large body of men who have served before the mast. 

The character, conduct, and efficiency of the British seamen of 
the present day will be the first subject with which I shall endeavour 
to deal. It is not going too far to say that some prime elements of 
our national greatness are in the keeping of our merchant seamen. 
We have won our position at sea by their skill and courage. We 
shall lose it if they deteriorate. A few years ago complaints were 
rife of the falling-off in the quality of British seamen. The subject 
was brought prominently under the consideration of the Royal 
Commission on Unseaworthy Ships. Then, as now, conflicting state- 
ments were put forward by the most competent authorities. As a 
specimen of the less favourable opinions, I quote from a correspondent 
who has made personal efforts to befriend the sailor. 


There is a slowly increasing number of good seamen and of steady well-con- 
ducted men. There is a large number of drunken, dissolute, mutinous, foul- 
mouthed, grumb!ing men, who are the cause of loss to the ship-owner, who render 
the captains’ lives a burden, and often endanger the lives of all on board. Pained 
as I am to hear it, I am not surprised when a master says ‘ No Englishman for me. 
Give me Norwegians, Swedes, Danes, Germans. They are better educated and 
more pleasant and more tractable” It is not a question of pay; the foreigner 
receives the same wages as the Englishman. The subject is far too long and 
complex to treat in a letter. Many persons and things are to blame—the seaman 
for his misconduct, the Government for having done so little to improve and foster 
his qualifications, the magistrates for having leaned too much to the men as 
against the captains. For want, partly, of a Consular Convention, which the 
United States Government have been anxious to make with us for more than 
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twenty years past, large numbers of men have been brutalised and become literally 
the slaves of the boarding-house keepers on both sides of the Atlantic. Yet 
another cause of mischief is the injudicious advice of many would-be friends of the 
seamen, who speak mainly of their hardships and scarcely at all of their grave 
faults. The question is a serious one, from whatever point of view we may look at it ; 
and although I recognise that much is to be said in favour of our seamen, who have 
a right to expect protection and care for their interests, there are moments when, 
through their obstinacy and folly, and frequently through their ingratitude, I feel 
thoroughly disheartened. 


From this gloomy picture let us turn to those who adopt a more 
cheerful tone. The late Mr. W. 8S. Lindsay had worked his way up 
from a cabin-boy to an honoured position in Parliament. In_his 
great work on British shipping and commerce he wrote as follows :— 


It is not the case that either our ships, or the officers by whom they are navi- 
gated, have deteriorated. On the contrary, they have within the last quarter of a 
century vastly improved in almost every respect. It may be that our seamen do 
not ‘hand, reef, and steer’ with the same alacrity as they did in the days of our 
forefathers, simply because such duties are less required now than they were then ; 
but our masters and mates are infinitely superior to what they were a short time 
since, and in our regular lines of steamers and packet-ships there is to be found a 
class of seamen much more sober and steady than could be found in any merchant 
service twenty-five years ago. Men now exist who are quite as competent for the 
duties required of them as any seamen of the days of Duncan or Nelson, and far 
more to be depended on for the performance of their duties on board merchant 
ships than was the case in my own boyhood, although there are still far too many 
who are inefficient, drunken, and worthless. 


Mr. Gray, of the Board of Trade, in giving evidence before the 
Commission on the Loss of Life at Sea, said— 


There can be no possible doubt that officers, and the better part of the seamen, 
as well as the ships themselves, have immensely improved. British seamen have 
more distinctly become separated into two classes, The bad may be worse, but 
the good are better. The men have improved in the matter of sobriety. They are 
more prudent in husbanding their earnings. By the ‘ Midge’ system about 16,0007. 
a month of wages is now sent home. Sixty thousand seamen subscribe to the 


Shipwrecked Seamen and Mariners Society. 


To the more weighty opinions of officials, I venture to add the 
impressions of an old yachtsman, as given to the same Commission. 
I have been in the habit of affording employment from year to year 
to seamen who have received their training in many branches of the 
maritimé trade of the country. Being for the most part young, or 
in the prime of life, they represent the present generation of sea- 
men. Comparing those employed in recent years with those em- 
ployed twenty or thirty years ago, I see no deterioration, whether in 
discipline or in seamanship. The spread of education has hada 
marked effect. Not a few of the young men who sail with me pass 
the examinations held by the Board of Trade, and become mates 
and masters in the merchant service. In the recruitment for the 
Royal Naval Reserve, we have an excellent means of testing the 
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efficiency of the merchant service. The favourable reports of the 
Admirals in.command seem to justify the belief that a finer body of 
seamen could not be got together, and never could have been got 
together, than we have at the present time enrolled in the first class 
Naval Reserve. The actual strength is 10,000, and many qualified 
seamen do not seek enrolment. 

A practical test of the relative efficiency of British and foreign 
seamen is to be found in the varying proportions in which foreign 
seamen, the cream of the seafaring population of other countries, 
find engagements in British ships. The foreign seaman has always 
been employed more or less under the British flag. Under the re- 
strictive legislation of fifty years ago it was held necessary to exclude 
foreigners by law from employment in British ships. It was required 
that three-fourths of the crews of our ships should be of British 
nationality. Under the system of freedom which at present obtains 
the proportion of foreign seamen advanced from four per cent. in 
1851, to 11°24 per cent. in 1872, and 16°42 per cent. in 1883. It 
has fallen to 14 per cent. at the present time. The number of 
foreigners in British ships was 27,873 in 1884 and 20,000 in 1888. 
As Mr. Gray has pertinently observed, the proportion of foreigners 
now employed is much less than the proportion which might have 
been employed under the old law, which limited the number to one- 
fourth of the crew in any ship. The foreign seamen in the British 
service are chiefly from the North of Europe, of the same race and 
almost of the same language as ourselves. Scandinavians find their 
employment mainly in our Baltic trade. At the port of Liverpool, 
in the most desirable services, British seamen are not displaced to 
any considerable extent by foreigners. Mr. John Burns reported 
to Mr. Gray that there had been entered and discharged in a single 
year in the Cunard fleet and home services about 40,000 men. Of 
these 1,600 were foreigners, or not more than four per cent. of the 
whole body. 

The hardest work done at the present time on board ships is in 
the stoke-holds of our steamers. Here foreigners are seldom seen 
unless in certain Lines navigating almost wholly within the Tropics. 

In addition to foreign seamen of other nationalities, some 16,500 
Lascars are employed by the Peninsular and Oriental and other 
companies trading to the East. For deck duties in Tropical climates 
Lascars are more suitable than Englishmen. 

We may now sum up with the collective verdict of the Commis- 
sion on Loss of Life at Sea :— 

After giving our best attention to the subject, we are unable to come to the 
conclusion that there is any just foundation for the allegation that British seamen 
have deteriorated in quality, We feel satisfied that shipowners who offer con 
tinuous service at good rates of pay have no difficulty in finding as good seamen as 


were ever in the merchant service in past times. . . . There is a general concurrence 
that British seamen, even when inclined to be unruly in ordinary times, have, in 
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times of emergency, courage, coolness in the presence of danger, and resources 
which are not to be found equally in their more submissive mates from abroad. 


It is not easy to provide by the action of the State for the im- 
proved training of our merchant seamen. Training ships were 
strongly recommended by Lord Cardwell’s Commission on the Man- 
ning of the Navy. The Government has never yet recognised the 
necessity for maintaining training establishments at the commercial 
ports for the purpose of manning the Navy. If the State has made 
no provision for the training of merchant seamen, the work has been 
undertaken, it may be on too extensive a scale, under the Suglention 
of philanthropic motives. 

Putting aside as impracticable any proposals for training, we have 
to consider whether the State might not accomplish something by 
means of examinations and certificates. In 1845, and again in 1879, 
attempts were made to give able seamen an opportunity of passing 
a voluntary examination in evidence of their efficiency. On the 
last occasion Mr. Gray, of the Board of Trade, and the President, 
Sir Charles Adderley, gave every assistance. A suitable scheme of 
examinations was prepared, and forms of certificate were approved. 
Partly owing to the formalities and the trouble involved, and partly 
because no direct advantages were held out to those in possession of 
certificates, the scheme has practically failed. It is highly desirable 
that men of character, experience, and ability, should be able to pro- 
duce at the shipping-offices some official certificate of their superior 
qualifications. As yet the only certificates of any practical value to 
the seaman are those granted upon examination to masters and mates, 
The desirability of certificates for able seamen is fully appreciated by 
the best men before the mast. Shipowners should encourage certifi- 
cated seamen by giving them the preference. 

It has been shown that the proportion of foreigners in our mer- 
chant service, if not increasing, is larger than in any other occu- 
pation under British employers. The reasons why employment at 
sea is less attractive to Englishmen than we could wish are not far 
to seek. The mariner occupies an inferior position to the artisan in 
the primary condition of wages. The average wage of the British 
able seaman may be taken as from 3/. to 3/. 10s. per calendar month. 
Add to this 30s. for the value of provisions, and 10s. for the saving 
in lodging-money while actually on service, and we may take the 
total earnings of a seaman at 60. a year. The average earnings 
of artisans on shore may be taken at 80/. The comparison in the 
rate of wages is far from favourable, and the sailor has to bear many 
privations. The hardest is the long separation from home. It may 
be humble, but he dearly loves it. To quote from Lieutenant Miller— 


The artisan works fifty-four hours weekly, goes home every night to a room with a 
comfortable dry bed, has fresh food daily, unbroken rest at night, as much outside 
society as he wishes, together with books and newspapers to any extent, always 
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rests on Sundays, and, speaking in general terms, is well paid, well fed, well housed, 
wellclad, wellcared for—much, very much, better off than the sailor. Butas the hours 
worked and remuneration earned by sailors and workmen of the same social grade 
ashore cannot be compared, so neither can the relative comforts of the one be placed 
against those of the other. In these the seaman is altogether at a disadvantage. 
If sick or hurt by accident there is absolutely no provision made for giving him 
even ordinary care and attention. The captain may or may not know something 
about the drugs he administers, and, with the help of the carpenter, may or may 
not be able to set a broken limb. The space in which a dozen men are huddled is 
probably no larger than the one room to which each man retires at night on shore. 
Jack is quite ready to face cheerfully all the unavoidable hardships and dangers of 
* his profession, such as exposure to extremes of heat or cold, wet and hunger. 
Being drenched to the skin for weeks together, his bed wet and the galley-fire 
drowned out, are viewed as the common lot of humanity afloat. ‘Imprisonment 
with a chance of drowning’ has no terrors for him. He does feel, however, that 
being ‘out of sight’ he has somehow been ‘out of mind,’ and that he has got 
behind in the race of life in consequence. He feels himself to possess many fine 
and noble qualities, but somehow or other they are not marketable. All this 
depresses and disheartens the best men; they either turn to other occupations, or, 
remaining at sea, become discontented ‘ growls.’ 


Taking into view all the unfavourable conditions, the seaman is 
poorly compensated for the privations and hardships to which he is 
subjected. 


O’er the wild waters, labouring far from home 
For some bleak pittance, e’er compelled to roam ; 
Few hearts to cheer him through his dangerous life. 


It is only the spirit of adventure which can carry men into the 
hard life of the sea. 

It were useless to dwell on the disadvantages of the sailor if no 
remedies could be proposed. Much could be done at a comparatively 
light cost to the shipowner. Continuous employment would be a 
great boon. When a ship arrives in port the crew should be 
employed upon work now allowed to pass into the hands of steve- 
dores, riggers, and ‘longshoremen. In many ships the forecastles 
might be made more comfortable. The addition of a few cheap 
luxuries would be a change in a monotonous dietary, and would cost 
but little. 

It is to be regretted that there is no immediate prospect of higher 
wages for the seaman. A sustained improvement in the shipping- 
trade must precede a sensible advance in wages. It is an obvious 
remark that the material well-being of the seaman depends not only 
on the amount of his earnings, but on his prudence and thrift. 
Among the many agencies at work for the benefit of the seaman, the 
Board of Trade may justly claim to be the most effective. With 
little acknowledgment from the public, Mr. Gray and his officers 
have steadily laboured in the cause of the sailor. A determined 
effort has been made to protect him from the machinations of crimps. 
Improvident, and without experience, young seamen on their return 
to port from a long voyage yield easily to temptation. Their 
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character has been drawn with faithful and graphic touches by 
Sir Cornewall Lewis: ‘The seamen are a nation by themselves, a 
humorous and fantastic people, fierce and rude in whatever they re- 
solve or are inclined to, unsteady and inconstant in pursuing it.’ 

The crimps, whose professed occupation it is to find employment 
for seamen, are the principal agents in pandering to the follies and 
vices of the less reputable men. A considerable check has been put 
upon their insidious and mischievous proceedings. Under the pro- 
visions of the useful Payment of Wages and Rating Act, 1880, the 
Board of Trade can now ensure that their officers shall be the first 
persons to get on board homeward-bound ships. Any person not 
being in Her Majesty’s Service who goes on board a ship on her 
arrival before the seamen lawfully leave or are discharged, is liable 
to a heavy penalty. With an almost paternal care the officials of 
the Board of Trade watch over the sailor. They provide seamen 
with passes, which enable them to proceed without delay to their 
homes; they see to the examination of the men’s accounts; they 
receive and transmit their wages. The amounts collected fall little 
short of 200,000/. a year. By these means already nearly a million 
and a half of money has been rescued from dissipation. Many a 
home has been made the brighter and the better through the 
benevolent instrumentality of Mr. Gray and his admirable staff. 

Evils of a notorious character exist in connection with the ship- 
ping of seamen. It has hitherto been impracticable to provide an 
effective remedy by the intervention of the Government. Advance- 
notes, the abolition of which has been so strongly recommended by 
the legislature, have recently been revived. An advance-note is an 
obligation taken by the shipowner to pay a stipulated amount of 
wages, conditional upon the fulfilment by the seaman of his engage- 
ment. It led to great abuses. It exposed the seaman to temptatior. 
and tremendous extortion. Its abolition, although a most desirable 
reform, gave dissatisfaction and caused difficulty to improvident men. 
By an Act passed in the last session, advance-notes can now beissued 
for not exceeding one month’s wages. It is a concession to the 
shortsighted clamour of the thriftless. 

A well-established pension fund would be a real boon to our 
British seamen, and they have a special claim to receive generous 
treatment from the State. The only men connected with the merchant 
service who enjoy the advantage of a pension in old age, are the sea- 
men of the Royal Naval Reserve. To other men the purchase of 
annuities is the only means open for making provision for old age. 
The proposal for a pension fund was strongly recommended by the 
commission appointed in 1848, under the presidency of Lord Ellen- 
borough, to inquire into the condition of the merchant seamen’s funds. 


We do not think it would be in accordance with public feeling, or consistent 
with public policy, to leave to chance the provision of a decont support in their 
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declining years for men who, during their lives of peril and hard labour, contribute 
so largely to the wealth of their country, and who constitute the reserve to which 
it has recourse for security in time of war. 

In 1859 the Manning Commission reported as follows :— 


Among the many suggestions which had been offered to them, none had been 
so strongly and ably advocated as the re-establishment of the Merchant Seamen’s 
Pension Fund. The seaman, on reaching the age of sixty, is in many cases desti- 
tute and obliged to have recourse to the parish for support. It would be a great 
inducement to youths to join the merchant service if they saw that all sailors, on 
becoming disabled from old age or sickness, were provided for. The seaman who 
perhaps squanders his wages within a few hours of his discharge would never miss 
a deduction of one shilling per month, and a pension in his old age would be a 
strong inducement to remain in the service of his own country instead of sailing 
under a foreign flag. 


In the session of 1860 the establishment of a fund to which the 
seamen of both the Royal and Merchant Navies would be contribu- 
tories was recommended to the favourable consideration of Parliament. 
The report of the Commission of 1859 was strongly backed by the 
Commission on Unseaworthy Ships in their report, presented in 1874. 

In all the leading maritime countries of Europe some provision 
exists for securing pensions for seamen through the agency of the 
State.-The Government is indemnified for the responsibility it 
assumes on behalf of the sailor, partly by the obligation to personal 
service in the Navy imposed in all the great countries of Europe, 
and partly by the. contributions which the seamen are compelled to 
make to the support of the fund. The system in force in France 
was founded by Colbert, and is connected with the conscription. 
The payment is compulsory and amounts to 3 per cent. of the pay of 
all persons engaged in the maritime service, whether ashore or afloat. 
The revenue arising from these contributions, and from the interest 
on funded capital, amounts to more than 300,000/. a year. 

Public opinion in this country would not tolerate the attempt to 
levy compulsory contributions to a seaman’s pension fund. The 
Seaman’s Congress at Cardiff, while opposed to action on the part of 
the State, passed resolutions in favour of the establishment, under 
their own management, of a benefit society for the payment of pen- 
sions. Our seamen will merit the highest praise if they can suc- 
ceed in the attainment of their objects unassisted by Government 
agency. 

As a means to raise the condition and qualifications of the British 
merchant seaman, no step would be so effective as the enrolment of 
increased numbers in the ranks of the Royal Naval Reserve. Addi- 
tional strength is needed for the defence of the Empire. Lord Card- 
well’s Commission on the Manning of the Navy recommended that 
the reserve should be composed of 30,000 men. Of these, 20,000 
were to be in the first-class, and 10,000 in the second-class reserve. 
The numbers at present are: First class, 9,435; second class, 8,969 ; 
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third class, 312; fourth class, 439 ;—total 19,155. The Act of 
Parliament sanctions 30,000 men. We are 10,000 short of the num- 
bers recommended twenty-nine years ago. It can hardly be con- 
tended that our responsibilities or our national commerce have 
diminished in the interval. While the reserve would give valuable 
support to the Navy, the service offers great benefits to the seamen 
enrolled. The discipline, the annual retainer, the pension in old 
age, are boons which every thoughtful man should appreciate. 

From these suggestions for the improvement of the condition of 
the seaman, we turn to the education and professional standing of the 
officers of the mercantile marine. While many of their number would 
be ornaments to any profession, on the quarter-deck, as on the 
forecastle, we have a residuum little worthy to hold certificates or to 
fill commands. Among the witnesses called by the Royal Commis- 
sion on Loss of Life at Sea, reference may be made to Captain 
Methven. 

Viewing (he says) the whole of the merchant service as one profession, includ- 
ing both masters and mates, I, as being one of them myself, have, since I have been 
brought in contact with them as an assessor, been most thoroughly ashamed. I 
have felt that the mode in which navigation was conducted in a portion of our 
merchant service has been discreditable to the country. 


Mr. Rothery, the Wreck Commissioner, told the Commission that 
he had had cases of certificated masters who did not know how to lay a 
ship’s course properly on the chart, or how to make the requisite 
allowance for tides or currents, and who knew scarcely anything of 
compass deviation. We need to increase the number of men with 
high qualifications, and with the power of commanding deference to 
their professional opinions and advice. The sbipowner has a com- 
mercial knowledge of shipping. He must look to the ship-master 
for advice on loading, manning, equipment, and all professional 
matters. The officer who gives advice should be as far as possible in 
a position of independence. The object in view will be best secured 
by raising the standard of professional attamments. The subject was 
carefully considered in an address delivered by Mr. Anderson as 
President of the Chamber of Shipping of London. He recommended 
that a higher standard of examination should be encouraged, and 
that the Government, when chartering ships, should give the prefer- 
ence to those commanded by extra masters. This proposal has been 
approved by Rear-Admiral Pickard, a nautical assessor. Mr. Gray, 
of the Board of Trade, recommends an entire revision of the present 
classification of masters and mates. He recommends that those only 
should be styled captains who could pass in the subjects of the extra 
examination. In his view a regulation that such men alone should 
be entitled to command large passenger ships would raise the status 
of the mercantile marine generally. 
Passing from the examinations and certificates, attention may be 
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appropriately directed to the want of any organised system for the 
professional education of the officers of the mercantile marine. A 
university has been created for the higher scientific training of officers 
of the Royal Navy, but Government renders no assistance in the 
education of the mercantile marine. The facilities which we have 
created for the Navy at Greenwich might be utilised for this purpose. 
The professors at Greenwich could give lectures in London. Such 
aid as the naval university could afford would, however, be available 
only to students who had served at sea. In the preparatory stage 
of apprenticeship the conditions usually found in the merchant service 
leave much to be desired. At Liverpool on board the ‘ Conway,’ and 
on the Thames on board the ‘ Worcester,’ excellent schools have been 
established for youths of from thirteen to sixteen years of age des- 
tined for the sea. These arrangements are not followed up in the 
subsequent stages of professional training. On leaving the ‘ Wor- 
cester’ and the ‘ Conway,’ parents and guardians of boys have to 
make their choice between two alternatives. In a few ships mid- 
shipmen are carried, who, though they pay high premiums, may not 
receive corresponding advantage in the care bestowed on their edu- 
cation and discipline. The majority of the future officers of the 
merchant service commence their careers as apprentices. They fare 
no better than the men before the mast, and no attempt is made to 
give systematic instruction at sea in professional subjects. Impressed 
with its necessity, the present writer is engaged, with the assistance 
of Messrs. Devitt & Moore, in preparing a more satisfactory plan. 
It is proposed to make special arrangements in two sailing ships for 
the instruction of officers. Twenty-four midshipmen will be carried 
in each ship. A naval instructor will be appointed, who, under the 
supervision of the captain, will teach navigation and exercise control 
in all matters of discipline. The dietary wlll be on the scale approved 
for the junior officers of the ships. It is hoped that under improved 
conditions boys will extend their knowledge instead of forgetting, as 
is usually the case, the subjects taught in the ‘Conway’ and ‘ Wor- 
cester.’ A sea service of four years is obligatory before going up for 
examination for a Board of Trade certificate. Success or failure in 
later years must largely depend on the training received in the im- 
portant stage of apprenticeship. 

Let us now turn from the personnel to the matériel of the 
merchant service. Spurred forward by Mr. Plimsoll we have made 
great efforts in recent years to.ensure more security for life at sea. 
The result is shown in the carefully corrected tables prepared by Mr. 
Gray. In 1881 one in 59°96 of the men employed in our merchant 
service met with a violent death. In 1887-88 the deaths of seamen 
by wreck, and accidents other than wreck, were one in 106. The 
deaths by wreck and casualty were one in 157 as against one in 
79°39 in 1881. The loss of life in ships belonging to the United 
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Kingdom was 1,543 in 1887-88, or 382 less than in the preceding year, 
and 489 less than the average for the previous ten years. We have 
another evidence of increased safety in the decrease of premiums of 
insurance. There is still large room for improvement. Mr. Gray 
points out that of the 1,543 lives lost in 1887-88, no less than 789 
were lost in missing vessels. The list includes a steamer of 1,573 
tons, bound from Bombay to Palermo; a steamer of 1,399 tons, 
bound from Odessa to Rotterdam ; and five steamers, ranging from 
1,134 to 1,780 tons, bound from British ports to the Mediterranean 
in’coal. In these and similar cases it is difficult to resist the conclu- 
sion that the disasters were due to preventible causes. 

It is satisfactory to know that an International Conference has been 
lately assembled at Washington, which hastaken into consideration the 
whole subject of the loss of life at sea and the means for its preven- 
tion. The rule of the road; the lights to be carried by vessels; the 
sound signals in fog; the regulations to determine the seaworthiness 
of vesselsin respect to construction, equipment, manning, discipline ; 
the load line; the saving of life and property from shipwreck by 
lifeboats and rafts, by the use of oil and other means available at sea, 
and also by operations from, shore; the necessary qualifications of 
officers and seamen; the question of lines for steamers on frequented 
routes; night-signals, distress-signals, storm-warnings; the inter- 
national distribution of the labour of searching for doubtful dangers ; 
the systematic arrangement of lighthouses, buoys, and beacons ; and 
the establishment of a permanent International Maritime C ommis- 
sion—all these were among the many subjects included within the 
wide scope of the deliberations. We may look forward to good prac- 
tical results from the inquiry which has been undertaken. Our 
country has done her part towards securing an effective investigation. 
We were represented at Washington by Mr. Charles Hall, with whom 
are associated nautical men of the highest eminence in their pro- 
fession. 

For the losses which take place at sea a large measure of respon- 
sibility lies with the shipowner. In his Report to Mr. Chamberlain, 
Mr. Rothery stated that of 402 cases of loss which he had analysed 
no less than 326 belonged to the category of preventable casualties, 
such as undermanning, overloading, bad equipment, and undue 
pressure on masters to make passages, or to cut down expenses. 

This brings us to the consideration of the means by which it 
might be made, in a greater degree than at present, the interest of 
all concerned to ensure the safety of ships. The law relating to in- 
surance is not to be considered at the Washington conference. That 
a revision of the law would tend to increase the safety of life at sea 
is scarcely open to doubt. Abuses have grown up under which 
owners can recover from the underwriters sums largely in excess of 
the value of ships and cargoes. Conclusive evidence on this point 
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was placed before the Royal Commission on Unseaworthy Ships. Mr. 
Harper, the secretary of the Salvage Association of Lloyds’, was 
asked the question, ‘ Do you think that this rule of law, which en- 
ables the assured to recover more than the value of the property 
assured, has any tendency to make the shipowner or the master 
negligent ?’ 


‘It is, he replied, ‘in the very nature of things, and in human nature, that it 
must be so. Ifa man is in this position, that if he keeps his ship it is worth 8,000/. 
to him, but if he totally loses it it is worth 10,0007. or 1z,000/. to him, what other 
deduction can you possibly draw but that he must have a bias in the direction of 
trying to get the 10,0002. or 12,0002, ?’ 


Sir Thomas Farrer gave similar testimony :— 


‘It was quite clear,’ he said, ‘that even if you put the shipowner in as good a 
position by insurance in case of loss as he would occupy if the voyage were success- 
fully completed, you to that extent diminish the motives which otherwise would 
actuate him in taking care that the vessel was seaworthy. If insurance went 
beyond that and gave considerable profit in case of loss, which profit he would not 
have had if the voyage had been successfully completed, you gave a motive—he 
would not say for fraud, for he believed cases of fraud to be rare—but you gave a 
motive for great recklessness.’ 


Mr. Justice Butt, Mr. Hollams, Mr. Walton, Mr. Squarey, and 
Mr. Lamport gave similar testimony. 

The subject of insurance was a prominent topic in the correspon- 
dence between the shipowners and the Board of Trade at the time 
when that department was under the presidency of Mr. Chamberlain. 
In a letter to the shipowners of Glasgow, Sir Thomas Farrer put the 
case for the revision of the law with great force and lucidity :— 


This brings me to what you say on the subject of insurance. It is desirable in 
the first place to remove a misapprehension. It has never been said, certainly not 
by the Board of Trade, that shipowners are in the habit of sending ships to sea 
with the criminal intention of losing them and profiting by the insurance. To 
such cases alone could the terms ‘ criminal class of shipowners’ apply. Nor has it 
ever been stated that it is not the pecuniary interest of a shipowner who has good 
ships and a good and prosperous business to carry his business on safely. But it 
cannot be denied that, under any circumstances, full insurance weakens the motives 
for precaution. And if, in addition, shipowners insure their ships at a higher price 
than they would fetch in the market; if they continue, in spite of the large de- 
preciation which their property suffers, or in spite of a falling market, to insure 
them at their original cost ; if they make speculative insurances on freight and dis- 
bursements; if, when receiving insurances on freight, they do not deduct the 
expenses which they would have incurred in earning it ; and if, in addition to this, 
employment is failing, and freights and ships are falling in the market, it may well 
happen that the advantages accruing to the shipowner under his insurance, in case 
of loss, may be greater than those which he would have enjoyed bad his ship 
arrived in safety,and thus his pecuniary interest may be in losing and not in saving 
her. To say this is not to say that he sends her to sea in order to lose her ; but it 
is a state of things in which pecuniary interest is on one side and duty on another, 
and in which the ordinary motives for precaution are dangerously relaxed. 


The question of marine insurance was the main subject dealt 
with in the recent report of the Royal Commission on Loss of Life at 
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Sea. After quoting the evidence of Mr. Lowndes and other witnesses, 
the commissioners express their opinion in a report unanimously 
signed :— 

It appears to us that the interference with the responsibility of shipowners re- 
sulting from full insurance has its bearing upon every matter connected with ship- 
ping, the construction of the ship, its loading, its equipment, its manning, its officers 
and crew, and the sailing directions given them. An owner who is fully insured, 
as compared with one who is uninsured, or who bears part of the risk himself, is 
almost insensibly deprived of many of the motives or inducements to care and 
caution which must inevitably be entertained by the other. It is also certain that 
there have been instances in which ships have been lost with all hands, and where 
the owners, by being insured for more than the full value of the vessel and all 
reasonable expectations of freight and profit, have been considerable gainers by the 
loss. Such cases have been brought under the notice of the Commissioners by 
Mr. Rothery, the Wreck Commissioner, and by Mr. Gray. 


The revision of the law of marine insurance is not an easy task, 
The subject is peculiarly technical, and the experts give no assistance, 
The insurance companies which confine their operations to the best 
risks, and the shipowners of the highest repute, make common cause 
with men whose practice is widely different from their own. Admitting, 
however, the difficulties before which successive able Presidents of 
the Board of Trade have relactantly given away, it should not be 
impracticable to so amend the law relating to insurance as to bring 
it back to a fair contract of indemnity and nothing more. The 
appointment of a Royal Commission was recommended by the Com- 
mission on Unseaworthy Ships. The later Commission on Loss of 
Life at Sea made certain specific recommendations having for their 
object the prevention of over-insurance. These recommendations, 
together with the evidence taken by. the Commission, should be 
referred to a legal Commission to be moulded into practical legislation. 
It would be impolitic to make revolutionary changes. But reasonable 
reforms could not be carried through Parliament unless backed by 
men of the highest authority in the law. No injury would be done 
to the great mercantile interests of this country by such a reform of 
the law as would limit the amount recoverable in case of disaster at 
sea to a fair indemnity for the loss sustained. Reckless investment 
of money in shipping is injurious to legitimate enterprise. It is in 
the effort to screw a profit out of business in hard times, and in the 
face of excessive competition, that lives are imperilled by overloading, 
undermanning, and the postponement of necessary repairs. 

Compulsory load-lines and surveys by the Board of Trade have 
been strongly advocated as means for the protection of the lives of 
seamen. The rules laid down by the recent Departmental Committee 
represent the results of the investigations of the greatest authorities 
in the profession. Conformity to the rules recommended is the 
utmost that can be insisted upon on the part of the Board of Trade. 

It was stated in the opening lines that the present paper has been 
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suggested by a visit to the Congress of Seamen at Cardiff. Acting 
on behalf of a body of men not conspicuous for commercial sagacity, 
a more than ordinary responsibility will lie upon the officials of the 
Seamen and Firemen’s Union. It will be their duty to watch the 
action of the Board of Trade, and to press on the attention of members 
of Parliament all practical proposals for ensuring the safety of life at 
sea. It will be necessary for them to keep themselves informed of 
the state of trade, to watch the fluctuations in freights, to note the 
dividends and other indications of the varying prospects of the 
shipping trade. They should know when to press and when to re- 
strict their demands. Above all, their influence should be used to 
raise the moral tone and seaman-like efficiency of those who look to 
them for guidance. The representatives of the seamen at the con- 
ference were impressed with the responsibility of their position, and 
they have probably observed with regret the action taken by the 
local branches of the Seamen and Firemen’s Union in connection 
with the strike of the gas stokers in London. 
BRASSEY. 





THE SUPPRESSION OF RABIES IN 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


From time immemorial, what is popularly known as ‘ dog-madness’” 
has excited a strange interest and created alarm among the people of 
those countries in which it manifests itself; and the surmises, 
discussions, and panics to which it gives rise in our own day, are 
but a continuation or repetition of those with which mankind, in 
Western regions at least, were more or less familiar centuries ago. 
Homer is by some authorities supposed to refer to it in the Iliad, 
and Pausanias, in his 7ravels: in Greece, alluding to the story of 
Actzon, the son of Aristzeus and Antonoé, who was killed by his 
hounds, thought the only foundation for the myth arose from the 
circumstance that the famous hunter was attacked by them when they 
were rabid—evidence of the dread which this canine disorder had 
generated thus early in the history of mankind. Aristotle alludes to 
it as ‘lutta,’ but Celsus appears to have made a special study of it, 
especially as it affected man, and in whom the Greeks, he informs us, 
named it ‘hudrophobia.’ He particularly insists upon the immediate 
and energetic treatment of the wound made by the mad dog, and 
mentions that the family of Psylli, as also that of Marii (Africans 
practising at Rome), enjoyed the special privilege of abstracting the 
poison by suction with the mouth. The sagacious precautions he 
recommends show not only that the disease was, for the time, well 
understood, but that it must have been somewhat prevalent, and that 
the danger and terror which accompanied it compelled the fathers of 
medicine to exercise their skill in devising prophylactic and remedial 
measures. Euripides, the Greek tragic poet, is reported to have 
suffered from the disease, from which he was rescued by bathing. 
Virgil and Ovid refer to it, Pliny devotes much attention to it, and 
dwells on its fatality and the superstitions then prevailing with regard 
to it. Indeed, the Greek and Roman physicians and veterinarians 
of the early centuries of our era have given, amongst them, an easily 
recognised and fairly accurate description of rabies as manifested in 
the dog and mankind; but they say nothing of sanitary police 
measures, and they seem to have had in view merely its prevention 
in the person bitten, either by local treatment of the injury, and the 
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administration of strange potions, or a cure by ridiculous nostrums 
when the always fatal disease became developed. 

In our own country it is probable that rabies has been present 
from very remote times, but the first mention I can find of its exist- 
ence is at a comparatively late period, and then in such a way as to 
indicate that it appeared in so formidable a manner as to become 
memorable. This reference is to be found in the laws of Howel the 
Good, of Wales, which were revised about the year 1026 (4.D.), and 
in which, defining the worth of a ‘ brock’ or badger, it is stated that, 
‘during the year there was a madness among the dogs, it (the badger) 
obtained the privilege of a sow.’ That the malady was a frequent 
and a serious one in England in those days, we also have conclusive 
evidence in certain Anglo-Saxon manuscripts which have been pre- 
served to us, and which contain remedies and incantations wherewith 
to cure or exorcise it. In one of these, a Saxon ‘ Herbarium,’ are a 
number of fantastic remedies for ‘bite, rend, or tear of mad dog;’ 
and in another—a Lzce or Leech Book—there are similar remedies 
for the same accident; while in another—the Medicina de Quadru- 
pedibus of Sextus Placitus (in all probability a fictitious name)— 
there is a farrago of ridiculous recipes, and an allusion to the worm 
under the dog’s tongue, which Pliny dilates upon, and which notion 
(that this is the cause of rabies) is still entertained in this and other 
countries. Not only were remedies prescribed for the prevention of 
hydrophobia in those who had been bitten—and in one of these the 
sodden head and liver of a mad dog were to be given to him who had 
been torn, and which ‘ wonderfully healeth him ’—but portions of the 
mad dog were given to cure jaundice and cancer in man.’ 

After the sixteenth century foreign writers on the disease become 
numerous,” but perhaps the earliest in this country to deal with it in 
a special manner is Thomas Spackman, doctor of physick, who pub- 
lished A Declaration of such grievous Accidents as commonly follow 
the Biting of Mad Dogges, together with the Cure thereof, in 1613. 
In this book there is a curious jumble of the opinions of the Greeks and 
Romans, and the superstitions and practices of the times in which the 
author lived, when rabies was under consideration. In his preface he 
says :— 

Having collected out of many learned authors, sundry speciall notes and obser- 
vations, showing what strange and cruell accidents doe usually or very often follow 
the bitings of madde dogges, and knowing that among us sometimes (though not 
so frequently as in hotter countries) this mischeife happens to the great danger 
both of man and beast: I am bould to present them (handled and disposed as they 


be) to the generall view (I hope) for publicke good. Our language (for ought I 
know) hath never yet said so much of this subject. . . . In the meantime, seeing 





1 See Leechdoms, Wortcunning, and Starcraft of Early England, vol. i. 
? In my work on rabies and hydrophobia (London, 1872) allusion is made to all 
those who have treated of the malady, both in early and later times. 
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this familiar animal, the Dog, is the servant of poore men, the delight of great 
men, and acompanion of most men, to prevent inconveniences that may fall— 
Pecori, pecorisg magistro—both to this kinde Cattell and to their loving Keeper, as 
also to prepare (if need require) a convenient remedie for so disastrous a mishap, 
I have thought good, thus (as I can) to forwarne their negligence that think 
slightly of such a wound, and to reforme their ignorance, that may be (when 
time is) to seeke for needfull help. 


But nothing is said of sanitary police measures in this curious 
treatise, all the attention being directed to a cure. 

And so it has continued up to quite recent days. Though the 
literature of the subject rapidly increased, and the progress of medi- 
cine was very marked, yet so far as preventive or curative measures 
are concerned, there is nothing worthy of note: and the disease, terri- 
fying and fatal as in the old times, was, in the popular mind, still 
shrouded in mystery, which was further deepened by the superstitious 
notions entertained with regard to it, as well as by the religious rites 
devised by priestcraft (those pertaining to the keys of St. Hubert, 
for instance), and made acceptable by ignorance and fear. 

From early in the thirteenth century there are recorded outbreaks 
of rabies, and these increase in frequency as time goes on. In the 
eighteenth century they were very numerous and extensive, and were 
reported upon not only in Europe, but also in such distant countries as 
the West Indies, especially Barbadoes, Charleston (Southern States 
of America), Boston and other towns in North America, and Jamaica, 
Hispaniola, and the French West Indies generally, and in North and 
South America. In these outbreaks dogs and people were not the 
only sufferers, for the domesticated animals generally were infected, 
while wild creatures such as wolves, foxes, bears, and boars, were not 
exempted. So alarming and universal was the pestilence among the 
dogs in Hispaniola (St. Domingo), that orders were given by the 
government to destroy all of them in that country ; and so effectually 
was the decree carried out, that the surface of the water in the har- 
bour of Port-au-Prince was crowded with their dead bodies. In some 
of these places it appeared for the first time, being conveyed to them 
from those parts which were so severely visited by it. In this country, 
Scotland suffered much, especially Fife, in 1748, and many cattle 
and swine died from the effects of wounds inflicted by mad dogs. In 
1759 and 1760 madness raged among dogs in London, in conse- 
quence, it was supposed, of a mild winter and early spring. ‘It first 
appeared in the borough of Southwark, and the consternation it caused 
diffused itself all over the cities of London and Westminster. The 
magistrates immediately issued a very prudent and judicious order for 
every person who kept dogs to confine them for a month within 
doors, and ordered their beadles and other officers to destroy all dogs 
found at large, with a reward of two shillings for each dog which 
should be killed.’ Great cruelty was the result of this bribe, and the 
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most barbarous scenes were enacted by the brutal rabble, which in 
this way bad a premium put upon their savage propensities. Moor- 
fields was the burial place of all the animals so slaughtered ; and we 
are informed that ‘no less than the bodies of thirty dead dogs were 
told in one day in the Tower Ditch, by a person of undoubted 
veracity, who was only casually passing by that way.’* The outbreak 
appears to have continued until 1762. 

In 1774 the disease was very general in England, and we find 
that in the early part of that year it was causing much alarm in 
Lancashire; so much so, that at a meeting of the parishioners of 
Eccles, near Manchester, it was unanimously agreed to strike off from 
the poor-rate all paupers who should keep dogs; they also decided 
to pay five shillings for every mad dog killed in their parish.‘ 

It may be noted that in 1763 France, Italy and Spain were in- 
vaded by the disorder. In Italy, in Asti, Alessandria, and other 
places, all dogs, no matter who their owners were, were killed by the 
authorities ; while in Madrid it is stated that nine hundred were 
destroyed in one day. 

In the present century rabies evidently has become much more 
frequent than in the last, and has still further extended its geographi- 
cal limits. In 1803 it showed itself for the first time in Peru, and 
caused great destruction and consternation ; in one town alone, Ica, 
forty-two persons were bitten, and the majority of them died from 
hydrophobia. All the dogs in Lima were destroyed by order of the 
viceroy. It was imported into La Plata in 1806, by sporting dogs 
belonging to English officers, and it has continued there; in the 
same year it was very prevalent in England, and especially in Lon- 
don and its vicinity ; and in the following year it visited Dover. 

It also appeared for the first time in the island of Mauritius in 
1813; its introduction was ascribed to English dogs carried by a 
ship from the Bay of Bengal. In 1815 there was an extensive out- 
break at Copenhagen ; and in 1824 it was general in Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Russia, extending itself to cats, foxes, wolves, and even to 
reindeer. In 1847 Malta was visited for the first time, it is surmised ; 
in 1852 the town of Adalia in Turkey was invaded by a rabid wolf, 
which wounded 128 people and killed eighty-five sheep ; many of the 
people died of hydrophobia. The first case of rabies in Hong-kong 
occurred in 1857 in an English bloodhound, which bit several people, 
of whom one subsequently died of the disease; it was witnessed in 
Canton in 1860 ; at Shanghai it occurred among English dogs in 1867, 
two Europeans who were wounded by them perishing from infection ; 
at Chinkiang it was seen in 1869-70. I personally ascertained its 
existence in Tientsin, North China, in 1860. 

The outbreaks on the continent of Europe, and in North America, 
have been very common for the last fifty years, and in this country 

3 The Gentleman's Magazine, August 1860. 4 Ibid, June 1774, 
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some of them have been extremely extensive and persistent, causing 
much dread, and heavy loss of human and animal life. In 1856 these 
outbreaks began to assume an alarming form. In that year it was com- 
mon in Yorkshire, and people and deer died from inoculation by rabid 
dogs at Barnsley ; in Berkshire many sheep died from rabies, due to the 
bite of a mad lurcher. In Lancashire, in 1864, there was a severe out- 
break, and so great were the apprehensions of injury that all stray dogs 
were destroyed ; in June of that year upwards of one thousand had been 
killed in Liverpool alone. In the same year twelve people in England, 
and seven in Ireland, died of hydrophobia ; and in the following year 
rabies prevailed to a very unusual extent in and around London, 
people and sheep being infected, while the deaths among people from 
hydrophobia in England were nineteen. In 1866 it had assumed a 
formidable extension and virulency, especially in Lancashire. Thirty- 
six deaths from hydrophobia in England were reported by the 
Registrar-General. Eleven of these were of persons in London, thir- 
teen in Lancashire, three in Northumberland, two in Buckingham- 
shire, two in Durham, and one each in Kent, Hampshire, Staffordshire, 
Leicestershire, and Cheshire. In 1867 a ‘Metropolitan Streets 
Act’ was passed for London; this enabled the police to seize all 
vagrant dogs. And in June 1868 it was put in force, with the result 
that the number of cases of hydrophobia soon became greatly dimi- 
nished. 

But the outbreak extended elsewhere. In Lancashire and York- 
shire in 1868 it was very severe, and the number of people and cattle 
bitten by mad dogs was causing great consternation and dread, while 
the mortality in man and beast was alarming. Gradually spreading, 
through the inertness or apathy of the local authorities, in time Derby- 
shire, Nottinghamshire, Cumberland, Durham, Rutland, and Sussex 
were invaded, and finally mad dogs and their ravages were chronicled 
as far north as Dundee, the epizodty continuing until 1873. During 
its prevalence, the Lyme (Cheshire) harriers were infected, and had 
to be destroyed, as were the Quorn and Albrighton packs, and the 
Durham county hounds. The destruction of cattle, sheep, horses, 
and pigs was very considerable; and the malady was becoming 
of such grave importance, that I deemed it my duty to direct public 
attention to its increasing danger to the community by publishing a 
monograph on it,’ in which measures for its suppression were proposed, 
which, if they had been energetically carried out in the United 
Kingdom, would soon have completely extinguished it, and thus have 
saved many people from a painful death in the years which have 
intervened, as well as prevented the loss of valuable property in 
animals, discomfort and cruelty to dogs, and great annoyance to their 
owners. These measures I will allude to when considering how 
rabies is to be got rid of; in the meantime it may be remarked that 

5 Rabies and Dydrophotia: London, 1872. 
VoL. XXVII.—No. 157. KK 
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the reason for this long-continued and wide-spread outbreak is to be 
found—as in all previous and subsequent ones—in the insufficiency 
of the sanitary police measures adopted in the different towns and 
districts ; the late period at which they were introduced, and the 
irregular and only too often perfunctory manner in which they were 
applied; the absence of a proper and uniform sanitary organisation 
operating from a centre, to combat the spread of this and other 
contagious diseases of animals; and the general ignorance prevailing 
with regard to the symptoms and nature of this one in particular. 

Since the above-mentioned outbreak, which was among the most 
extensive and long continued this country has experienced, rabies 
has been on the increase, if we might judge by the annual mortality 
among people from hydrophobia. Thus, according to the Registrar- 
General’s returns for the sixteen years ending with 1863, the total 
number of deaths was 123, or a yearly average of eight. In the 
following six years there were ninety-three deaths, being an annual 
average of fifteen, or nearly twice as many as in the former period; 
but in 1885 the yearly average had increased to forty-five in England, 
a rise of nearly 300 per cent. So alarming, indeed, had the mortality 
become, that in this year a Committee of the House of Lords was 
appointed to investigate the cause or causes of the malady and its 
increase, and to propose measures for its suppression. 

This increase in the cases of hydrophobia in mankind of course 
corresponded with a greater development of the disease in dogs, and its 
invasion of a greater extent of country. In 1870 only eight counties 
were reported as infected, but subsequently no fewer than thirty-three 
have been named as haunted by mad dogs. The spasmodic and dis- 
jointed efforts made to combat the disease were, nevertheless, sufficiently 
successful to demonstrate, in the most convincing manner, what would 
follow the application of common-sense measures devised with the view 
of getting rid of italtogether. Unfortunately, such measures were not 
introduced, and though the contagion was checked, and its extension 
limited, it has always been allowed to smoulder in a few centres, 
from which it could emerge whenever circumstances were favourable, 
and especially when the partially repressive regulations were re- 
scinded. In the Annual Report of the Agricultural Department of 
the Privy Council for 1888 (page 16), we find the following signifi- 
cant remarks: ‘It is worthy of note that rabies was practically 
limited to two areas in the country: one in which it is habitually 
existent, a district including the counties of Lancashire, Cheshire, 
Staffordshire, Derbyshire, and York (West Riding); the other com- 
prising counties which are close to the metropolis, and including the 
metropolis, Middlesex, Essex, Surrey, Sussex, and Kent. The total 
cases of rabies were 176; of these, 166 were divided between the two 
areas named. That the disease might have been extirpated in the 
two groups of counties to which it was confined, is hardly a matter for 
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doubt; but without the alarm engendered by an extensive outbreak 
no restriction on the movement of dogs can be maintained, and we 
shall doubtless continue to repeat the system of checking the affec- 
tion, and allowing it to spread again as soon as the excitement is 
allayed. <A repetition of the repressive measures is likely to be 
required soon, as rabies is steadily increasing in the metropolis and 
its vicinity, in the absence of any regulations.’ 

It may be observed that, in consequence of the restrictions im- 
posed in 1885, in which year there were twenty-five deaths in man- 
kind from hydrophobia in London alone, there were only nine in 
1886 ; but as the measures were only enforced for twelve months, in 
1887 rabies again became prevalent in the metropolis and elsewhere, 
497 cases being reported in that year. In 1888 restrictions were 
again resorted to, and the cases fell to 176 ; but in a brief space they 
were withdrawn, and the number of mad dogs reported jumped up to 
339 in 1889. In the metropolis, 330 dogs were killed by the police, 
and of these 123 were reported as rabid; while seven persons died 
in London from hydrophobia. 

In considering this disease, human beings and dogs are usually 
only taken into account, and certainly it is sufficiently serious for 
them; but other creatures are also involved, and at times the loss 
among them is heavy. Horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs are bitten 
by mad dogs, and sometimes perish from the effect in considerable 
numbers ; even deer do not escape, and we have had two instances 
in recent times in which herds were nearly decimated—one in 
Richmond Park, the other at Ickworth, in Essex. In France in 
1887, there were 2,567 rabid dogs reported; and 426 domestic 
animals of various species bitten by them, and valued at 4,000/., were 
destroyed or died because of the disease. 

Apart from the economical losses which rabies occasions, it must 
be looked at from a humanitarian and sanitary point of view; and in 
this double aspect no disorder affecting animals possesses nearly so 
much interest or importance. Hydrophobia, as rabies is usually 
designated when it is transferred to man, isa most painful disease 
to those suffering from it, and most distressing to witness, Even 
when watching animals which are affected with rabies, it is impos- 
sible to withhold pity and sympathy from them, because of their 
wretched condition; but the agonising symptoms exhibited by a 
human being, and especially if it be a child (as so often happens), make 
one feel that it would be better to be without dogs altogether rather 
than have our fellow-creatures exposed to such a terrible torture 
from which recovery is impossible, and the excruciating pangs of 
which medicine can do but little to alleviate. When witnessing a 
person dying from hydrophobia, one is inclined to sternly demand 
why mankind and animals should suffer and perish from it year after 
year, when it might, with trifling trouble and at a small sacrifice, be 
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stamped out entirely, and with a little care kept out of our country 
for ever. 

There are three reasons for the existence of such a cruel and 
destructive disease in the United Kingdom: (1) A defective 
sanitary organisation for dealing with the contagious diseases of 
animals; (2) Ignorance and apathy on the part of the public; (3) A 
spurious sentiment of humanity with regard to dogs, which almost 
goes so far as to make these pseudo-humanitarians exclaim, ‘ Perish 
mankind and all other creatures, but spare the dogs discomfort !’ 

The third reason is perhaps the most serious, if we may judge from 
the present agitation against muzzling dogs to prevent the spread of 
rabies ; as it prevents the adoption of those measures upon which 
the extinction of the disease depends. And yet nothing could be 
more painfully ridiculous than this opposition to what is a most 
essential element in the suppression of an outbreak of this horrid 
disorder. In ancient Egypt the cat was worshipped; in modern 
England it is the dog. In Kensington Town Hall on the 22nd of 
December, 1886, a dog-worshipper was not ashamed to assert that 
‘the dog is not only a noble and a beautiful animal, but he is 
immortal—nay, divine!’ Such a sentiment, one might venture to 
suggest, indicates a condition of mind bordering on insanity. It 
certainly is grossly spurious humanity; for those who oppose 
measures for combating rabies are not only the enemies of their 
own species, but also of the dog and other animals, all of which they 
appear to be willing to sacrifice to a most dreadful death in order that 
they may indulge their selfish but erroneous whims. An animal of 
far more importance to mankind than the dog, the horse, is sub- 
jected to the greatest discomforts, fatigue, and even torture, in order 
to serve us and minister to our pleasures, and yet his misfortunes 
receive little if any notice from the dog-worshippers. He is mutilated 
and deformed to meet the fashion ; a severe bit is put into his mouth; 
a gag in the form of a bearing-rein is fastened on his head ; his eyes 
are partially blindfolded; iron shoes are nailed on his hoofs; his tail 
is chopped off to such an extent that for the remainder of his life he 
must be tortured to madness by flies; and he is worked to the 
extremity of his strength to the last of his days—his toil and hard- 
ship increasing generally in proportion to his years—and yet with 
all this, those people who go into paroxysms of rage and threaten to 
‘urn out a Government which dares to ordain that their pampered 
useless dogs shall wear an easy-fitting apparatus over the mouth, to 
prevent injury to people and canines at a critical time, have not a 
thought or a word for the greatest benefactor to man—the horse! 
On such people the responsibility for deaths from hydrophobia should 
surely be placed. To oppose the extinction of a disease which is 
dangerous to mankind should be considered a crime ; to do this when 
animals are concerned is tantamount to cruelty. 
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That rabies can be suppressed does not admit ofa doubt. Its 
existence depends solely upon its contagious principle, and it cannot 
arise spontaneously under any conditions, any more than dogs them- 
selves can. Eighteen years ago, through being unable to trace the 
origin of a case of rabies which occurred under my personal observation 
at Rochester, Kent, I was of opinion that it might have a spontaneous 
origin; and this opinion, I may state, was held at that time by 
several of the leading veterinarians on the Continent (Bouley in 
France, and Rollin Austria). But soon afterwards, on a more careful 
consideration of its geographical extent, and the result of sanitary 
police measures in different countries, I arrived at the conclusion that 
its maintenance was due to its contagium only, and that if this were 
destroyed there could be no more rabies or hydrophobia. This conclu- 
sion I have made known on every possible occasion. 

It may also be asserted, that though many kinds of creatures can 
become infected, and may infect each other, yet the dog is the 
original infector and the chief disseminator, the dissemination 
being effected by inoculation, in nearly all cases by means of a bite. 
After inoculation, if it is to be effective, a variable period elapses. 
before the signs of disease manifest themselves ; this is the period of 
latency or incubation, and it may extend from a few weeks to many 
months, but in the great majority of cases it does not go beyond six 
months, though there are some recorded in which it has been longer. 
Twelve months should cover all cases, and therefore if dogs could be 
prevented from biting for that period in this country, and no dogs 
were allowed to enter it from other infected countries, the contagion 
must perish for lack of renewal, and the scourge would be no more 
seen or felt. What a blessing to mankind, dogs, and other animals 
this would be! Even the dog-worshippers might contrive to under- 
stand what a benefit it would confer upon their idol, if they would 
only consider the matter. There would then be no need for all those 
futile, because partial and temporary, measures which harass dog- 
owners and cause discomfort to dogs, while they have to be repeated 
incessantly. Nor would man look with grave and deserved suspicion, 
even amounting to dread, upon a devoted animal companion which 
he at present allows to be exposed to the risks of infection that will 
perchance destroy them both. Surely a few months of inconvenience are 
as nothing when compared with the advantages that would be obtained. 
Think of the children and adults who would be spared a torturing 
death in future years! Consider the perpetual abolition of the 
diabolical muzzle, ye cynophilists, and know that in the days to come 
dogs might bite and rend to their heart’s content without being sus- 
pected or accused of madness, or any doubt be entertained as to the 
innocuousness of their saliva. 

Such a consummation, devoutly to be wished, can be obtained 
by the enforcement for about twelve months of measures which 
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sensible and humane people would not consider by any means onerous, 
and are certainly far from injurious, or even very annoying, to dogs 
themselves. Such measures, however, should not be left to local 
authorities to devise or carry out as they might think fit, but. be framed 
by, and strictly executed under the direction of the:Government, 
so as to ensure uniformity, regularity, and promptitude. Nothing 
can be more ridiculous, futile, or harassing than the present method 
of dealing with the disease, and it cannot be wondered at that angry 
protests are launched from every side against it. Ifa town, district, or 
county is infected, severe measures of repression are promulgated, and 
their enforcement is attended to by the police; but the adjoining 
regions are exempted. Consequently, it happens that while ina town 
or village on the borders of the proclaimed area all dogs are kept 
rigidly muzzled and otherwise ‘ coerced,’ in another town or village a 
few hundred yards away, but in another district or county, they are 
entirely free from restraint of any kind. Nay, it has happened 
recently that dogs in the Metropolitan district have been placed in 
rigid subjection, and their owners exposed to pains and penalties 
should they neglect to comply with the police orders, while in the 
City of London the dogs were at perfect liberty; and not long ago I 
was informed that on one side of the city of Dublin dogs were 
muzzled, and on the other side they were not. This is making sani- 
tary police a harassing burlesque. Mad dogs do not respect parish or 
county boundaries, and when we know that in their wandering fits 
they have been known to travel fifty and more miles, attacking people 
and animals as they trotted along, it need not be a matter for surprise 
that rabies cannot always be confined to a certain region, or that 
people should complain of the useless hardship te which they are 
subjected. When rabies is reported in a certain area, the suppres- 
sive measures ought to be applied over a wide surrounding zone, and 
directions for their execution should emanate from a central authority 
acting for the United Kingdom. 

In this country we have had ample experience of the tardy or 
perfunctory manner in which local authorities, in many instances, 
deal with the disease, and it would appear that in France matters 
are no better managed, but are perhaps even worse. From the last 
accessible report of the Minister of Agriculture—that for 1887—it 
would appear that in that year there was not a department free from 
rabies. In each of thirty-one of these there were at least ten rabid 
dogs ; seventeen departments had more than ten and less than twenty; 
twenty-six had more than twenty and less than fifty ; nine had more 
than fifty and lessthan 100. In the Basses-Pyrénées there were 101, 
and in the Seine 642 cases. In France, the sanitary police measures 
applicable to rabies are based on three principles: (1) The 
declaration of cases of rabies, which alone gives authority to seek 
for animals which have been bitten by mad dogs; (2) The immediate 
destruction of all dogs and of all animals which have been so bitten ; 
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(3) The destruction of stray dogs, among which the malady is per- 
petuated. 

Unfortunately, observes the Minister, these measures are not 
always applied with the rigour which such a disease demands. The 
owners of dogs will not declare the existence of the malady so long 
as they can dispense with doing so, and there are scarcely any of 
them who would voluntarily destroy their dogs if they were bitten or 
worried by rabid ones; the majority of them would rather shield 
their dogs from this capital measure, which is the most important of 
all those that have been devised for dealing with the scourge. And 
neither do the agents of the authorities bring sufficient energy to 
bear in carrying out the sanitary prescriptions. The tribunals them- 
selves also contribute to fetter the action of the sanitary service by 
the extreme indulgence they manifest in the too rare instances in 
which delinquents are brought before them. In none of the depart- 
ments is the order, which prescribes the slaughter of every dog not 
provided with a collar bearing the address of its owner, effectively 
carried out. These are the reasons, he adds, why, among this 
wandering dog population without owners, homes, or supervision, 
rabies is incessantly revivified; and they explain why every year 
witnesses an increase in the number of rabid dogs. The statistics of 
the Seine department are particularly instructive in this respect. 
In 1883, 182 rabid dogs were reported ; in 1884 there were 301; in 
1885, 518; in 1886, 604; in 1887, 644; and there were more than 
500 during the first quarter of 1888. But, he remarks, it would be 
a great injustice to hold the authorities alone responsible for this 
state of affairs; on the contrary, a great share of the responsibility 
rests with the public, who, in consequence of an excessive tenderness 
for the canine species, resist the application of the most essential 
measures, and will only allow the authorities to act when some acci- 
dent alarms them from the circumstances in which it occurs, or when 
some persons have become victims to the disease. Then only are 
they moved, and every one calls out for energetic action ; but when- 
ever the recollection of such occurrences becomes effaced, the dangers 
are forgotten, and then protests are heard against the cruelty inflicted 
upon dogs by the precautionary measures. 

The Minister asserts that the legislative measures and the regu- 
lations, if properly enforced, are sufficient to ensure the extinction 
of rabies in a very few years; and he remarks that the reports from 
the departments of Var and Loiret furnish a startling proof of this, 
and amply demonstrate that there is no need for new laws. The 
considerable extension of rabies which took place in the department of 
the Var in 1884—5, was a memorable event. Then the Prefect showed 
energy, and the result was soon evident ; for in 1886 in the whole 
department there were only six rabid dogs; in 1887 there were but 
four, and it was not certain whether even these were diseased, as 
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there were afterwards no rabid animals in the villages through which 
they passed, though thirty dogs, with which they had been in con- 
tact or were bitten by them, were destroyed as suspected. It might, 
therefore, be affirmed that rabies was extinguished in this department 
which it had kept in a state of terror for two years. In ‘Loiret there 
were twenty cases of rabies during the first quarter of 1887; but the 
public became alarmed, energetic measures were resorted to, and 
during the month of August there were only three mad dogs; from 
that time until the end of the year only one dog was killed. In the 
department of the Seine it was ordered that only dogs which were 
led or muzzled should be allowed in the public streets; and during 
the whole time that this measure was maintained, the number of 
cases of rabies progressively diminished, but a recrudescence of the 
malady took place immediately on the order being rescinded. 

In every country in which rabies has prevailed and in which the 
central authority has acted with energy, the disease has either been 
altogether extinguished or kept greatly in check ; in the latter it has 
generally been introduced from without—an occurrence which 
continental states have great difficulty in guarding against. In 
Germany, for instance, it has been found impossible to get rid of the 
malady, because it is continually being introduced from adjacent 
countries—France, Austria, Poland, Holland, and Belgium. Yet in 
certain parts of Germany, where stringent regulations are in force, 
the disease is either very rare or quite unknown, where it was 
formerly very common and destructive. In Berlin, for instance, it 
is seldom seen, and in some provinces it has almost disappeared, 
while in others again it has been quite extinguished. The informa- 
tion from the Grand Duchy of Baden is very instructive and reliable 
with regard to the suppression of the disease. It would appear that 
in 1888 there were in the Duchy 33,277 dogs (of which 24,654 
were males, and 8,631 were females). The increase in the dog-tax 
which took place in 1876 was intended to diminish the number of 
dogs; but the diminution which followed did not continue for long, 
and the number in time regained its old standard. Owing, however, 
to the application of rigorous sanitary police measures, the cases of 
rabies gradually decreased, and since 1884 it may be said to have 
entirely disappeared ; for though in 1887 there was one case, it 
occurred in a dog which had been recently brought from Metz. 

The following table will show the result of these measures up to 
1888. It may here be noted that in a census of the domestic animals 
in Baden, made on'the 3rd of December, 1887, there were 28,303 dogs 
(of which 20,832 were males, and 7,471 females), From 1878 to 
1881, there [was a gradual decrease in the number, owing to the 
imposition of the higher tax ; but there was a notable increase again 
from 1882 up to 1888—in one year alone, from 1887 to 1888, it 
will be observed that there was an augmentation of nearly 5,000. 
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In proportion to the human population, it would appear that in 
1887 there were 7,365 dogs for the communes containing 4,000 
people, and 20,938 for those with less than 40,000 inhabitants. 
This circumstance is worthy of consideration in view of getting rid 
of the disease ; for in Baden, in order to prevent the propagation of 
rabies, which occurs so readily in large centres, the dog-tax was 
fixed at sixteen marks (sixteen shillings) annually for each dog in 
towns, while it was only eight marks in those localities containing 
less than 4,000 inhabitants. 

So that in this part of Germany rabies has been got rid of. It 
is the same in Denmark, where the last case appeared in the island 
of Fiihnen in 1884, and in it and in Sweden its extinction has been 
due to the rigid application of sanitary police measures. With 
regard to the latter country, Professor Lindquist, of the Stockholm 
Veterinary School, wrote to me last September in these terms :— 


For the last ten years (1879 to 1888) the history of rabies canina is as follows. 
In 1879 in Gothenburg one dog was affected, and in the northern parts of Sweden 
(Lapland) nine dogs, one sheep, one cat, and two people were reported as attacked 
by it; in 1880-81 no cases; in 1882 three suspected cases; in 1883-85 no cases ; 
in 1886 the disease appeared by means of a dog imported from St. Petersburg; 
1887-88 no cases, The importation of dogs from countries in which rabies is pre- 
valent is forbidden, When the disease appears in Sweden, rabid dogs and animals 
bitten by them are killed, and in the radius of ten kilometres from the place where 
the malady occurs, muzzling of all dogs is enforced for a period of 120 days after 
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the last case. "With regard to suspected animals that had bitten any person, the 
same regulations are carried out as are laid down in your remarkable work, Rabies 
and Hydrophobia. 

The measures which have stamped out rabies in Norway, Sweden, 
Baden, and elsewhere, will extinguish it in the United Kingdom ; 
and the same measure which prevents its invading these countries 
will stop its reappearance here when it has once been got rid of. 

In a country in which the disease is prevalent, in order to stifle 
it three measures are necessary ; and to render them effective they 
must be rigorously and vigorously carried out. 

The first of these is muzzling all dogs for a period covering the 
extreme limit of the latent stage of the scourge. The muzzle has 
two most important advantages. In the first place, it prevents dogs 
biting when at large, and so prevents fatal inoculation should they be 
infected. Its utility in this respect has been demonstrated in every 
outbreak of rabies, and the arguments put forward against its employ- 
ment will not bear scrutiny when confronted with the facts accumu- 
lated in its favour. In the second place, it affords a ready indication 
that a dog wearing it is cared for, and is not an ownerless wandering 
animal—one of the class that usually disseminates the contagion, and 
which should therefore be captured as suspected. Rabid dogs usually 
escape from their homes, owing to a strange impulse, and roam about 
the country; for this reason, in some parts of Germany the disorder is 
named the ‘ Wanderseuche,’ and in Illyria itis known as ‘ stecklina,’ or 
the escape disease. A well-fitting muzzle should cause no injury 
and very little inconvenience to the dog wearing it. Horses disposed 
to bite have to wear muzzles, and no one seems to think it a hardship 
for them to do so; it is a safety measure, and so is muzzling dogs in 
a country where rabies prevails. But to be absolutely effective in 
eradicating the disease, muzzles should be worn far beyond the in- 
fected regions—indeed, universally in islands like our own; and there 
should be no exceptions as to kinds of dogs being exempted when out 
of doors. Exemption has been claimed, for instance, for shepherds’ 
dogs, but I really can see no valid reason for such exclusion. In this 
I am supported by the letter of a farmer and grazier, which appeared 
in the Mark Lane Express for the 2nd of February of the present year. 
He writes: ‘The farmers and graziers in Kent object very little 
to the (muzzling) order, the dogs do not mind the muzzle after the 
first, and a sheep dog in a good wire muzzle can do his work and 
bark as well as without one. Of course, he cannot bite the animals, 
nor do I want him to.’ 

When rabies is suppressed, then the muzzle can be abolished. 

The second measure is almost as important as the first. All dogs 
over three months of age should be registered and licensed, the 
licence being fixed at a comparatively high figure for pleasure or 
non-utility dogs. In connection with this, and as evidence that a 
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dog is licensed and registered, it should wear a collar with the owner’s 
name and address thereon, and have a special number or mark affixed 
thereto. 

The third measure is the destruction of all unlicensed and vagrant 
dogs. These are the animals which are really a source of damage 
and danger—damage to sheep-farms, and danger because of their 
spreading distemper and rabies. 

There are some minor or secondary measures which should receive 
attention, such as the destruction of animals bitten by rabid dogs, 
and which should be looked upon as suspected ; compulsory declara- 
tion of the existence of the disease ;. the owners of dogs being held 
responsible for the damage these inflict, &c. 

A system of quarantine for imported dogs, unless it can be clearly 
shown that they come from non-infected countries, is absolutely neces- 
sary to keep these islands free from rabies. The history of the disease 
affords many instances of its introduction into countries in which it 
was entirely unknown, by infected dogs from regions in which it pre- 
vailed ; and there are territories, such as Sweden and Norway and 
our Australasian colonies, which are kept free from it only by quaran- 
tine. Some years ago I was consulted by the Agent-General for New 
South Wales (who acted under instructions from that country ), as to 
the best measures to be adopted in order to keep our colonies in 
that hemisphere free from rabies, which would have a most disastrous 
effect in them if once introduced. I recommended six months’ vigilant 
quarantine. This has been carefully enforced, a heavy penalty 
being imposed in case of evasion, and the plague is still unknown ; 
one of the strongest arguments against the spontaneity of the malady. 
To exclude it from our shores, a similar measure is necessary, but, 
owing to the close proximity of infected countries, the period of 
detention should be longer. The importation of dogs into these 
islands is not a very urgent matter, and it is not at all unlikely that 
it would be no great hardship or loss if they were altogether excluded, 
as is the case in Sweden, at least until the infected countries could be 
declared free from it. 

I have said nothing as to the preventive, or rather protective, 
treatment of rabies and hydrophobia introduced by M. Pasteur, for the 
simple reason that when we might suppress the disease altogether in 
this country, it would seem worse than foolish to keep it always with 
us—with all its terrors, risks, and inconveniences—and have to, at the 
same time, either send bitten persons (we could not well send animals) 
to Paris to be protectively inoculated, or to provide one or more ex- 
pensive establishments on this side of the Channel for this purpose, 
in which rabbits must be dying from the disorder every day all the 
year round, in order that their spinal cords might be prepared for 
inoculating some chance person who had been wounded by a mad or 
suspected dog. Such a procedure would not look very sensible, or 
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even humane, so far as the rabbits were concerned at least. My opinion 
to this effect will be found in an appendix to the Report of the 
Committee appointed by the House of Commons to inquire into M. 
Pasteur’s treatment of people bitten by mad dogs, of which Committee I 
was amember. Let us stamp out the disease entirely by the measures I 
have indicated, and keep it away from our country by the total exclusion 
or quarantine of dogs, and then there will be no occasion for panics, 
muzzles, or Pasteurian inoculation ; nor cause for sorrowful regret at 
the continued loss of human life from hydrophobia. This desire is 
urgently expressed no less in the interest of dogs than of mankind ; 
though I confess that I value the welfare of my own species a great 
deal more than I do the lives of canines, much as I consider and 
even love these. 


GEORGE FLEMING 





CAPITAL—THE MOTHER OF LABOUR. 


THE first act of a new-born child is to draw a deep breath. In fact, 
it will never draw a deeper, inasmuch as the passages and chambers 
of the lungs, once distended with air, do not empty themselves again ; 
it is only a fraction of their contents which passes in and out with 
the flow and the ebb of the respiratory tide. Mechanically, this act 
of drawing breath, or inspiration, is of the same nature as that by 
which the handles of a bellows are separated, in order to fill the 
bellows with air; and, in like manner, it involves that expenditure 
of energy which we call exertion, or work, or labour. It is, therefore, 
no mere metaphor to say that man is destined to a life of toil: the 
work of respiration which began with his first breath ends only with 
his last ; nor does one born in the purple get off with a lighter task 
than the child who first sees light under a hedge. 

How is it that the new-born infant is enabled to perform this 
first instalment of the sentence of life-long labour which no man 
may escape? Whatever else a child may be, in respect of this par- 
ticular question, it is a complicated piece of mechanism, built up 
out of materials supplied by its mother; and, in the course of such 
building-up, provided with a set of motors—the muscles. Each of 
these muscles contains a stock of substance capable of yielding 
energy under certain conditions, one of which is a change of state 
in the nerve fibres connected with it. The powder in a loaded gun 
is such another stock of substance capable of yielding energy in con- 
sequence of a change of state in the mechanism of the lock, which 
intervenes between the finger of the man who pulls the trigger and 
the cartridge. If that change is brought about, the potential energy 
of the powder passes suddenly into actual energy, and does the work 
of propelling the bullet. The powder, therefore, may be appropriately 
called work-stuff, not only because it is stuff which is easily made to 
yield work in the physical sense, but because a good deal of work in 
the economical sense has contributed to its production. Labour was 
necessary to collect, transport, and purify the raw sulphur and salt- 
petre; to cut wood and convert it into powdered charcoal ; to mix 
these ingredients in the right proportions; to give the mixture the 
proper grain, and soon. The powder once formed part of the stock, 
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or capital, of a powder-maker : and it is not only certain natural bodies 
which are collected and stored in the gunpowder, but the labour 
bestowed on the operations mentioned may be figuratively said to 
be incorporated in it. 

In principle, the work-stuff stored in the muscles of the new-born 
child is comparable to that stored in the gun-barrel. The infant 
is launched into altogether new surroundings; and these operate 
through the mechanism of the nervous machinery, with the result 
that the potential energy of some of the work-stuff in the muscles 
which bring about inspiration is suddenly converted into actual 
energy ; and this, operating through the mechanism of the respiratory 
apparatus, gives rise to an act of inspiration. As the bullet is pro- 
pelled by the ‘ going off’ of the powder, so it might be said that the 
ribs are raised and the midriff depressed by the ‘ going off’ of certain 
portions of muscular work-stuff. This work-stuff is part of a stock or 
capital of that commodity stored up in the child’s organism before 
birth, at the expense of the mother; and the mother has made good 
her expenditure by drawing upon the capital of food-stuffs which 
furnished her daily maintenance. 

Under these circumstances, it does not appear to me to be open 
to doubt that the primary act of outward labour in the series which 
necessarily accompany the life of man is dependent upon the pre- 
existence of a stock of material which is not only of use to him, but 
which is disposed in such a manner as to be utilisable with facility. 
And I further imagine that the propriety of the application of the 
term ‘ capital’ to this stock of useful substance cannot be justly called 
in question ; inasmuch as it is easy to prove that the essential con- 
stituents of the work-stuff accumulated in the child’s muscles have 
merely been transferred from the store of food-stuffs, which everybody 
admits to be capital, by means of the maternal organism to that of 
the child, in which they are again deposited to await use. Every 
subsequent act of labour, in like manner, involves an equivalent con- 
sumption of the child’s store of work-stuff—its vital capital ; and one 
of the main objects of the process of breathing is to get rid of some 
of the effects of that consumption. It follows, then, that, even if no 
other than the respiratory work were going on in the organism, the 
capital of work-stuff, which the child brought with it into the world, 
must sooner or later be used up, and the movements of breathing 
must come to an end; just as the see-saw of the piston of a steam- 
engine stops when the coal in the fireplace has burnt away. 

Milk, however, is a stock of materials which essentially consists of 
savings from the food-stuffs supplied tothe mother. And these savings 
are in such a physical and chemical condition that the organism of 
the child can easily convert them into work-stuff. That is to say, 
by borrowing directly from the vital capital of the mother, indirectly 
from the store in the natural bodies accessible to her, it can make 
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good the loss of its own. The operation of borrowing, however, in- 
volves further work; that is, the labour of sucking, which is a 
mechanical operation of much the same nature as breathing. The 
child thus pays for the capital it borrows in labour; but as the 
value in work-stuff of the milk obtained is very far greater than the 
value of that labour, estimated by the consumption of work-stuff it 
involves, the operation yields large profit to the infant. The overplus 
of food-stuff suffices to increase the child’s capital of work-stuff; and 
to supply not only the materials for the enlargement of the ‘ buildings 
and machinery’ which is expressed by the child’s growth, but also the 
energy required to put all these materials together, and to carry 
them to their proper places. Thus, throughout the years of infancy, 
and so long thereafter as the youth or man is not thrown upon his 
own resources, he lives by consuming the vital capital provided by 
others. To use a terminology which is more common than appro- 
priate, whatever work he performs (and he does a good deal, if only 
in mere locomotion) is unproductive. 

Let us now suppose the child come to man’s estate in the con- 
dition of a wandering savage, dependent for his food upon what he 
can pick up or catch, after the fashion of the Australian aborigines. It 
is) plain that the place of mother, as the supplier of vital capital, is 
now taken by the fruits, seeds, and roots of plants and by various 
kinds of animals. It is they alone which contain stocks of those 
substances which can be converted within the man’s organism into 
work-stuff ; and of the other matters, except air and water, required 
to supply the constant consumption of his capital and to keep his 
organic machinery going. In no way does the savage contribute to 
the production of these substances. Whatever labour he bestows 
upon such vegetable and animal bodies, on the contrary, is devoted 
to their destruction ; and it is a mere matter of accident whether a 
little labour yields him a great deal—as in the case, for example, of 
a stranded whale ; or whether much labour yields next to nothing— 
as in times of long-continued drought. The savage, like the child, 
borrows the capital he needs, and, at any rate, intentionally does 
nothing towards repayment; it would plainly be an improper use of 
the word ‘ produce’ to say that his labour in hunting for the roots, 
or the fruits, or the eggs, or the grubs and snakes, which he finds and 
eats, ‘ produces’ or contributes to ‘produce’ them. The same thing 
is true of more advanced tribes, who are still merely hunters, such 
as the Esquimaux. They may expend more labour and skill ; but it 
is spent in destruction. 

When we pass from these to men who lead a purely pastoral life, 
like the South American Gauchos, or some Asiatic nomads, there is 
an important change. Let us suppose the owner of a flock of sheep 
to live on the milk, cheese and flesh which they yield. It is obvious 
that the flock stands to him in the economic relation of the mother 
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to the child, inasmuch as it supplies him with food-stuffs competent 
to make good the daily and hourly losses of his capital of work-stuff. 
If we imagine our sheep-owner to have access to extensive pastures 
and to be troubled neither by predacious animals nor by rival 
shepherds, the performance of his pastoral functions will hardly 
involve the expenditure of any more labour than is needful to provide 
him with the exercise required.to maintain health. And this is 
true, even if we take into account the trouble originally devoted 
to the domestication of the sheep. It surely would be a most 
singular pretension for the shepherd to talk of the flock as the ‘ pro- 
duce’ of his labour in any but a very limited sense. In truth, his 
labour would have been a mere accessory. of production of very little 
consequence. Under the circumstances supposed, a ram and some 
ewes, left to themselves for a few years, would probably generate as 
large a flock; and the superadded labour of the shepherd. would 
have little more effect upon their production than upon that 
of the blackberries on the bushes about the pastures. For the most 
part the increment would be thoroughly unearned; and, if it is 
a rule of absolute political ethics that owners have no claim upon 
‘betterment’ brought about independently of their own labour, 
then the shepherd would have no claim to at least nine-tenths of 
the increase of the flock. 

But if the shepherd has no real claim to the title of ‘ producer,’ 
who has? Are the rams and ewes the true ‘ producers’? Certainly 
their title is better if, borrowing from the old terminology of chemis- 
try, they only claim to be regarded as the ‘ proximate principles’ of 
production. And yet, if strict justice is to be dispensed, even they 
are to be regarded rather as collectors and distributors than as ‘ pro- 
ducers.’ For all that they really do is to collect, slightly modify and 
render easily accessible, the vital capital which already exists in the 
green herbs on which they feed, but in such a formas to be practically 
out of the reach of man. 

Thus, from an economic point of view, the sheep are more com- 
parable to confectioners than to producers. The usefulness of biscuit 
lies in the raw flour of which it is made; but raw flour does not 
answer as an article of human diet, and biscuit does. So the useful- 
ness of mutton lies mainly in certain chemical compounds which it 
contains: the sheep gets them out of grass; we cannot live on grass, 
but we can on mutton. 

Now, herbaceous and all other green plants stand alone among 
terrestrial natural bodies, in so far as, under the influence of light, 
they possess the power to build up, out of the mere mineral com- 
ponents of the globe, those substances which in the animal organism 
are utilised as work-stuff. They are the sole producers of that vital 
capital which we have seen to be the necessary antecedent of every 
act of labour. Every green plant is a laboratory in which, so long 
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as the sun shines upon it, materials furnished by the mineral world, 
gases, water, saline compounds, are worked up into those food-stuffs 
without which animal life cannot be carried on. And since, up to 
the present time, synthetic chemistry has not advanced so far as 
to achieve this feat, the plant may be said to be the only living 
worker whose labour directly results in the production of that vital 
capital which is the necessary antecedent of human labour. Nor is 
this statement a paradox involving perpetual motion, because the 
energy by which the plant does its work is supplied by the sun 
—the primordial capitalist so far as we are concerned. But it 
cannot be too strongly impressed upon the mind that sunshine, air, 
water, the best soil that isto be found on the surface of the earth, 
might co-exist ; yet without plants, there is no known agency com- 
petent to generate the so-called ‘ protein compounds,’ by which alone 
animal life can be permanently supported. And not only are plants 
thus essential; but, in respect of particular kinds of animals, they 
must be plants of a particular nature. If there were no terrestrial 
plants but, say, cypresses and mosses, pastoral and agricultural life 
would be alike impossible ; indeed, it is difficult to imagine the pos- 
sibility of the existence of any large animal, as the labour required 
to get at a sufficiency of the store of food-stuffs, contained in such 
plants as these, could hardly extract from them an equivalent for 
the waste involved in that expenditure of work. 

We are compact of dust and air; from that we set out, and to 
that complexion must we come at last. The plant either directly, or 
by some animal intermediary, lends us the capital which enables us 
to carry on the business of life, as we flit through the upper world, 
from the one term of our journey tothe other. Popularly, no doubt, 
it is permissible to speak of the soil as a ‘ producer,’ just as we may 
talk of the daily movement of the sun. But, as I have already re- 
marked, propositions which are to bear any deductive strain that may 
be put upon them must run the risk of seeming pedantic, rather 
than that of being inaccurate. And the statement that land, in the 
sense of cultivable soil, is a producer, or even one of the essentials 
of economic production, is anything but accurate. The process of 
water-culture, in which a plant is not ‘planted’ in any soil, but is 
merely supported in water containing in solution the mineral in- 
gredients essential to that plant, is now thoroughly understood ; and, 
if it were worth while, a crop yielding abundant food-stuffs could be 
raised on an acre of fresh water, no less than on an acre of dry land. 
In the Arctic regions, again, land has nothing to do with ‘ produc- 
tion’ in the social economy of the Esquimaux, who live on seals and 
other marine animals ; and might, like Proteus, shepherd the flocks 
of Poseidon if they had a mind for pastoral life. But the seals and 
the bears are dependent on other inhabitants of the sea, until, some- 
where in the series, we come to the minute green plants which float 
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in the ocean, and are the real ‘ producers’ by which the whole of its 
vast animal population is supported.! 

Thus, when we find set forth as an ‘ absolute’ truth the statement 
that the essential factors in economic production are land, capital and 
labour—when this is offered as an axiom whence all sorts of other 
important truths may be deduced—it is needful to remember that the 
assertion is true only with a qualification. Undoubtedly ‘vital 
capital’ is essential; for,as we have seen, no human work can be done 
unless it exists, not even that internal work of the body which is 
necessary to passive life. But, with respect to labour (that is, human 
labour) I hope to have left no doubt on the reader’s mind that, in re- 
gard to production, the importance of human labour may be so 
small as to be almost a vanishing quantity. Moreover, it is certain 
that there is no approximation to a fixed ratio between the ex- 
penditure of labour and the production of that vital capital which is 
the foundation of all wealth. For, suppose that we introduce into 
our supposititious pastoral paradise beasts of prey and rival shep- 
herds, the amount of labour thrown upon the sheep-owner may in- 
crease almost indefinitely, and its importance as a condition of produc- 
tion may be enormously augmented, while the quantity of produce 
remains stationary. Compare fora moment the unimportance of the 
shepherd’s labour, under the circumstances first defined, with its 
indispensability in countries in which the water for the sheep has to 
be drawn from deep wells, or in which the flock has to be defended 
from wolves or from human depredators. As to land, it has been 
shown that, except as affording mere room and standing ground, 
the importance of land, great as it may be, is secondary. The one 
thing needful for economic production is the green plant, as the 
sole producer of vital capital from natural inorganic bodies. Men 
might exist without labour (in the ordinary sense) and without land ; 
without plants, they must inevitably perish. 

That which is true of the purely pastoral condition is a fortiori 
true of the purely agricultural ? condition, in which the existence of 
the cultivator is directly dependent on the production of vital capital 
by the plants which he cultivates. Here, again, the condition pre- 
cedent of the work of each year is vital capital. Suppose thata man 
lives exclusively upon the plants which he cultivates. It is obvious 
that he must have food-stuffs to live upon, while he prepares the soil 


1 In some remarkable passages of the Botany of Sir James Ross’s Antarctic voyage, 
which took place half a century ago, Sir Joseph Hooker demonstrated the dependence 
of the animal life of the sea upon the minute, indeed microscopic, plants which float 
in it: a marvellous example of what may be done by water-culture. One might in- 
dulge in dreams of cultivating and improving diatoms, until the domesticated bore 
the same relation to the wild forms, as cauliflowers to the primitive Brassica oleracea, 
without passing beyond the limits of fair scientific speculation. 

2 It is a pity that we have no word that signifies plant-culture exclusively. But 
for the moment I may restrict agriculture to that sense. 
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for sowing and throughout the period which elapses between this and 
harvest. These food-stuffs must be yielded by the stock remaining 
over from former crops. The result is the same as before—the 
pre-existence of vital capital is the necessary antecedent of labour. 
Moreover, the amount of labour which contributes, as an accessory 
condition, to the production of the crop varies as widely in the case 
of plant-raising as in that of cattle-raising. With favourable soil, 
climate, and other conditionsit may be very small, with unfavourable 
very great, for the same revenue or yield of food-stuffs. 

Thus, I do not think it is possible to dispute the following pro- 
position : the existence of any man, or of any number of men, whether 
organised into a polity or not, depends on the production of food- 
stuffs (that is, vital capital) readily accessible to man, either directly 
or indirectly, by plants. But it follows that the number of men 
who can exist, say for one year, on any given area of land, taken 
by itself, depends upon the quantity of food-stuffs produced by such 
plants growing on the area in one year. If a is that quantity, and 6 


the minimum of food-stuffs required for each man, = n, the maxi- 
J 


mum number of men who can exist on the area. Now the amount 
of production (a) is limited by the extent, of area occupied ; by the 
quantity of sunshine which falls upon the area; by the range and 
distribution of temperature; by the force of the winds; by the 
supply of water; by the composition and the physical characters 
of the soil ; by animal and vegetable competitors and destroyers. The 
labour of man neither does, nor can, produce vital capital ; all that 
it can do is to modify, favourably or unfavourably, the conditions of 
its production. The most important of these—namely, sunshine, 
range of daily and nightly temperature, wind—are practically out of 
men’s reach.’ On the other hand, the supply of water, the physical 
and chemical qualities of the soil, and the influences of competitors 
and destroyers, can often, though by no means always, be largely 
affected by labour and skill. And there is no harm in calling the 
effect of such labour ‘ production,’ if it is clearly understood that 
‘production’ in this sense is a very different thing from the ‘ pro- 
duction ’ of food-stuffs by a plant. 


We have been dealing hitherto with suppositions the materials of 
which are furnished by everyday experience, not with mere a priori 
assumptions. Our hypothetical solitary shepherd with his flock, or 
the solitary farmer with his grain field, are mere bits of such ex- 
perience, cut out, as it were, for easy study. Still borrowing from 

*’ Ido not forget electric lighting, greenhouses and hothouses, and the various 
modes of affording shelter against violent winds: but in regard to production of food- 
stuffs on the large scale they may be neglected. Even if synthetic chemistry should 


effect the construction of proteids, the Laboratory will hardly enter into competition 
with the Farm within any time which the present generation need trouble itself about. 


LL 2 
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daily experience, let us suppose that either sheep-owner or farmer, 
for any reason that may be imagined, desires the help of one or more 
other men; and that, in exchange for their labour, he offers so many 
sheep, or quarts of milk, or pounds of cheese, or so many measures 
of grain, for a year’s service. I fail to discover any a priori ‘ rights 
of labour’ in virtue of which these men may insist on being employed, 
if they are not wanted. But, on the other hand, I think it is clear 
that there is only one condition upon which the persons to whom the 
offer of these ‘ wages’ is made can accept it ; and that is that the things 
offered in exchange for a year’s work shall contain at least as much 
vital capital as a man uses up in doing the year’s work. For no rational 
man could knowingly and willingly accept conditions which necessarily 
involve starvation. Therefore there is an irreducible minimum of 
wages ; it is such an amount of vital capital as suffices to replace the 
inevitable consumption of the person hired. Now, surely, it is beyond 
a doubt that these wages, whether at or above the irreducible mini- 
mum, are paid out of the capital disposable after the wants of the 
owner of the flock or of the crop of grain are satisfied ; and, from 
what has been said already, it follows that there is a limit to the 
number of men, whether hired, or brought in in any other way, who 
can be maintained by the sheep-owner or land-owner out of his own 
resources. Since no amount of labour can produce an ounce of food- 
stuff beyond the maximum producible by a limited number of plants, 
under the most favourable circumstances in regard to those condi- 
tions which are not affected by labour, it follows that, if the 
number of men to be fed increases indefinitely, a time must come 
when some will have to starve. That is the essence of the so-called 
Malthusian doctrine ; and it is a truth which, to my mind, is as plain 
as the general proposition that a quantity which constantly increases 
will, some time or other, exceed any greater quantity the amount of 
which is fixed. 

The foregoing considerations leave no doubt about the funda- 
mental condition of the existence of any polity, or organised 
society of men, either in a purely pastoral or purely agricultural 
state, or in any mixture of both states. It must] possess a store 
of vital capital to start with, and the means of repairing the con- 
sumption of that capital which takes place as a consequence of the 
work of the members of the society. And, if the polity occupies a 
completely isolated area of the earth’s surface, the numerical strength 
of that polity can never exceed the quotient of the maximum 
quantity of food-stuffs producible by the green plants on that area, in 
each year, divided by the quantity necessary for the maintenance of 
each person during the year. But, there is a third mode of existence 
possible to a polity ; it may, conceivably, be neither purely pastoral 
nor purely agricultural, but purely manufacturing. Let us suppose- 
three islands, like Gran Canaria, Teneriffe and Lanzerote, in the 
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Canaries, to be quite cut off from the rest of the world. Let Gran 
Canaria be inhabited by grain-raisers, Teneriffe by cattle-breeders ; 
while the population of Lanzerote (which we may suppose to be 
utterly barren) consists of carpenters, woollen manufacturers and 
shoemakers. Then the facts of daily experience teach us that the 
people of Lanzerote could never have existed unless they came to 
the island provided with a stock of food-stuffs ; and that they could not 
continue to exist, unless that stock, as it was consumed, was made 
up by contributions from the vital capital of either Gran Canaria, or 
Teneriffe, or both. Moreover, the carpenters of Lanzerote could do 
nothing, unless they were provided with wood from the other 
‘islands; nor could the wool spinners and weavers or the shoe- 
makers work without wool and skins from the same sources. The 
wood and the wool and the skins are, in fact, the capital without which 
their work as manufacturers in their respective trades is impossible 
—so that the vital and other capital supplied by Gran Canaria and 
Teneriffe is most indubitably the necessary antecedent of the industrial 
labour of Lanzerote. It is perfectly true that by the time the wood, 
the wool, and the skins reached Lanzerote a good deal of labour in 
cutting, shearing, skinning, transport, and so on, would have been 
spent upon them. But this does not alter the fact that the only 
© production’ which is essential to the existence of the population of 
Teneriffe and Gran Canaria is that effected by the green plants in 
both islands; and that all the labour spent upon the raw produce 
useful in manufacture, directly or indirectly yielded by them—by 
the inhabitants of these islands—and by those of Lanzerote into the 
bargain—will not provide one solitary Lanzerotian with a dinner, 
unless the Teneriffians and Canariotes happen to want his goods and to 
be willing to give some of their vital capital in exchange for them. 

Under the circumstances defined, if Teneriffe and Gran Canaria 
disappeared, or if their inhabitants ceased to care for carpentry, 
clothing, or shoes, the people of Lanzerote must starve. But if they 
wish to buy, then the Lanzerotians, by ‘cultivating’ the buyers, 
indirectly favour the cultivation of the produce of those buyers. 

Thus, if the question is asked whether the labour employed in 
manufacture in Lanzerote is ‘ productive’ or ‘ unproductive,’- there 
can be only one reply. If anybody will exchange vital capital, or 
that which can be exchanged for vital capital, for Lanzerote goods, it 
is productive ; if not, it is unproductive. 

In the case of the manufacturer, the dependence of labour upon 
capital is still more intimate than in that of the herdsman or agricul- 
turist. _When the latter are once started they can go on, without 
troubling themselves about the existence of any other people. 
But the manufacturer depends on pre-existing capital, not only at 
the beginning, but at the end of his operations. However great the 
expenditure of his labour and of his skill, the result, for the purpose 
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of maintaining his existence, is just the same as if he had done nothing, 
unless there is a customer able and willing to exchange food stuffs for 
that which his labour and skill have achieved. 

There is another point concerning which it is very necessary 
to have clear ideas. Suppose a carpenter in Lanzerote to be engaged 
in making chests of drawers. Let us suppose that a, the timber, and 
b, the grain and meat needful for the man’s sustenance until he can 
finish a chest of drawers, have to be paid for by that chest. Then 
the capital with which he starts is represented by a+b. He could 
not start at all unless he had it; day by day, he must destroy 
more or less of the substance and of the general adaptability of a in 
order to work it up into the special forms needed to constitute the 
chest of drawers ; and, day by day, he must use up at least so much 
of 6 as will replace his loss of vital capital by the work of that 
day. Suppose it takes the carpenter and his workmen ten days to 
saw up the timber, to plane the boards, and to give them the shape 
and size proper for the various parts of the chest of drawers. And 
suppose that he then offers his heap of boards to the advancer of 
a+b as an equivalent for the wood + ten days’ supply of vital 
capital ? The latter will surely say: ‘No. I did not ask for a heap 
of boards. I asked for a chest of drawers. Up to this time, so far 
as I am concerned, you have done nothing and are as much in my 
debt as ever.’ And if the carpenter maintained that he had ‘ virtu- 
ally ’ created two-thirds of a chest of drawers, inasmuch as it would 
take only five days more to put together the pieces of wood, and 
that the heap of boards ought to be accepted as the equivalent of 
two-thirds of his debt, I am afraid the creditor would regard him as 
little better than an impudent swindler. It obviously makes no sort 
of difference whether the Canariote or Teneriffian buyer advanced the 
wood and the food-stuffs, on which the carpenter had to maintain 
himself ; or whether the carpenter had a stock of both, the consump- 
tion of which must be recouped by the exchange of a chest of 
drawers ior a fresh supply. In the latter case, it is even less 
doubtful that, if the carpenter offered his boards to the man who 
wanted a chest of drawers, the latter would laugh in his face. And 
if he took the chest of drawers for himself, then so much of his vital 
capital would be sunk in it past recovery. Again, the payment of 
goods in a lump, for the chest of drawers, comes to the same thing 
as the payment of daily wages for the fifteen days that the carpenter 
was occupied in making it. If,at the end of each day, the carpenter 
chose to say to himself ‘I have “ virtually” created, by my day’s 
labour, a fifteenth of what I shall get for the chest of drawers—there- 
fore my wages are the produce of my day’s labour ’—there is no great 
harm in such metaphorical speech, so long as the poor man does 
not delude himself into the supposition that it represents the exact 
truth. ‘Virtually’ is apt to cover more intellectual sins than 
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‘charity’ does moral delicts. After what has been said, it surely 
must be plain enough that each day’s work has involved the con- 
sumption of the carpenter’s vital capital, and the fashioning of his 
timber, at the expense of more or less consumption of those forms of 
capital, Whether the a+b to be exchanged for the chest has been 
advanced as a loan, or is paid daily or weekly as wages, or, at some 
later time, as the price of a finished commodity—the essential ele- 
ment of the transaction, and the only essential element, is, that it 
must, at least, effect the replacement of the vital capital consumed. 
Neither boards nor chest of drawers are eatable; and, so far from 
the carpenter having produced the essential part of his wages by 
each day’s labour, he has merely wasted that labour, unless somebody 
who happens to want a chest of drawers offers to exchange vital 
capital, or something that can procure it, equivalent to the amount 
consumed during the process of manufacture.‘ 


That it should be necessary, at this time of day, to set forth such 
elementary truths as these may well seem strange ; but no one who 
consults that interesting museum of political delusions, Progress and 
Poverty, some of the treasures of which I have already brought to 
light, will doubt the fact, if he bestows proper attention upon the 
first book of that widely-read work. At page 15 it is thus written: 

The proposition I shall endeavour to prove is: that wages, instead of being 
drawn from capital, are, in reality, drawn from the product of the labour for which 
they are paid. 


Again at page 18 :— 

In every case in which labour is exchanged for commodities, production really 
precedes enjoyment . . . wages are the earnings—that is to say, the makings—of 
labour—not the advances of capital. 

And the proposition which the author endeavours to disprove is 
the hitherto generally accepted doctrine 


that labour is maintained and paid out of existing eapital, before the product which 
constitutes the ultimate object is secured (p. 16). 


The doctrine respecting the relation of capital and wages, which 
is thus opposed in Progress and Poverty, is that illustrated in the 
foregoing pages; the truth of which, I conceive, must be plain to 
anyone who has apprehended the very simple arguments by which I 
have endeavoured to demonstrate it. One conclusion or the other 
must be hopelessly wrong ; and, even at the cost of going once more 
over some of the ground traversed in this and my last paper, I pro- 
pose to show that the error lies with Progress and Poverty; in 
which work, so far as political science is concerned, the poverty is, 
to my eye, much more apparent than the progress. 

To begin at the beginning. The author propounds a definition 

‘ See the further discussion of this subject below, page 530. 
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of wealth: ‘ Nothing which nature supplies to man without his labour 
is wealth ’(p. 28). Wealth consists of ‘ natural substances or products 
which have been adapted by human labour to human use or gratifi- 
cation, their value depending upon the amount of labour which, upon 
the average, would be required to produce things of like kind’ (p. 27). 
The following examples of wealth are given :— 


Buildings, cattle, tools, machinery, agricultural and mineral products, manufactured 
goods, ships, waggons, furniture, and the like (p. 27). 


I take it that native metals, coal and brick clay, are ‘ mineral pro- 
ducts’; and I quite believe that they are properly termed ‘ wealth.’ 
But when a seam of coal crops out at the surface, and lumps of coal 
are to be had for the picking up; or when native copper lies about 
in nuggets, or when brick clay forms a superficial stratum, it appears 
to me that these things are supplied to, nay almost thrust upon, man 
without his labour. According to the definition, therefore, they are 
not ‘wealth.’ According to the enumeration, however, they are 
‘wealth’: a tolerably fair specimen of a contradiction in terms. Or 
does Progress and Poverty really suggest that a coal seam which 
crops out at the surface is not wealth; but that if somebody breaks 
off a piece and carries it away, the bestowal of this amount of labour 
upon that particular lump makes it wealth; while the rest remains 
‘not wealth’? The notion that the value of a thing bears any neces- 
sary relation to the amount of labour (average or otherwise) bestowed 
upon it, is a fallacy which needs no further refutation than it has 
already received. The average amount of labour bestowed upon 
warming-pans confers no value upon them in the eyes of a Gold-Coast . 
negro; nor would an Esquimaux give a slice of blubber for the most 
elaborate of ice-machines. 

So much for the doctrine of Progress and Poverty touching the 
nature of wealth. Let us now consider its teachings respecting capital, 
as wealth or a part of wealth. Adam Smith’s definition ‘that part of 
a man’s stock which he expects to yield him a revenue is called his 
capital’ is quoted with approval (p. 32); elsewhere capital is said to 
be that part of wealth ‘ which is devoted to the aid of production’ 
{p. 28); and yet again it is said to be 
wealth in course of exchange,’ understanding exchange to include, not merely the 


passing from hand to hand, but also such transmutations as occur when the repro- 
ductive or transforming forces of nature are utilised for the increase of wealth (p. 32). 


But if too much pondering over the possible senses and scope of 
these definitions should weary the reader, he will be relieved by the 
following acknowledgment :— 


Nor is the definition of capital I have suggested of any importance (p. 33). 


5 The italics are the author’s. 
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The author informs us, in fact, that he is ‘not writing a text- 
book,’ thereby intimating his opinion that it is less important to be 
clear and accurate when you are trying to bring about a political revo- 
lution than when a merely academic interest attaches to the subject 
treated. But heis not busy about anything so serious asa text-book : 
no, he ‘is only attempting to discover the laws which control a great 
social problem ’—a mode of expression which indicates perhaps the 
high-water mark of intellectual muddlement. I have heard, in my 
time, of ‘laws’ which control other ‘laws;’ but this is the first 
occasion on which ‘laws’ which ‘ control a problem’ have come under 
my notice. Even the disquisitions ‘ of those flabby writers who have 
burdened the press and darkened counsel by numerous volumes 
which are dubbed political economy’ (p. 28) could hardly furnish 
their critics with a finer specimen of that which a hero of the Dunciad, 
by the one flash of genius recorded of him, called ‘clotted nonsense.’ 

Doubtless it is a sign of grace that the author of these defini- 
tions should attach no importance to any of them; but since, un- 
fortunately, his whole argument turns upon the tacit assumption 
that they are important, I may not pass them over so lightly. The 
third I give up. Why anything should be capital when it is ‘in course 
of exchange,’ and not be capital under other circumstances, passes my 
understanding. Weare told that ‘that part of a farmer’s crop held for 
sale or for seed, or to feed his help, in part payment of wages, would 
be accounted capital ; that held for the care of his family would not 
be’ (p. 31). But I fail to discover any ground of reason or authority 
for the doctrine that it is only when a crop is about to be sold, or sown, 
or given as wages, that it may be called capital. On the contrary, 
whether we consider custom or reason, so much of it as is stored away 
in ricks and barns during harvest, and remains there to be used in any 
of these ways months or years afterwards, is customarily and rightly 
termed capital. Surely, the meaning of the clumsy phrase that capital 
is * wealth in the course of exchange’ must be that it is ‘ wealth capable 
of being exchanged ’ against labour or anything else. That, in fact, 
is the equivalent of the second definition, that capita] is ‘ that part of 
wealth which is devoted to the aid of production.’ Obviously, if you 
possess that for which men will give labour, you can aid production 
by means of that labour. And, again, it agrees with the first definition 
(borrowed from Adam Smith) that capital is ‘that part of a man’s stock 
which he expects to yield him a revenue.’ Fora revenue is both 
etymologically and in sense a ‘return.’ A man gives his labour in 
sowing grain, or in tending cattle, because he expects a ‘ return’—a 
“revenue ’—in the shape of the increase of the grain or of the herd ; 
-and also, in the latter case, in the shape of their labour and manure 
which ‘aid the production’ of such increase. The grain and cattle 
of which he is possessed immediately after harvest is his capital ; and 
his revenue for the twelvemonth, until the next harvest, is the surplus 
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of grain and cattle over and above the amount with which he started. 
This is disposable for any purpose for which he may desire to use it, 
leaving him just as well off as he was at the beginning of the year. 
Whether the man keeps the surplus grain for sowing more land, and 
the surplus cattle for occupying more pasture; whether he exchanges 
them for other commodities, such as.the use of the land (as rent) ; or 
labour (as wages) ; or whether he feeds himself and his family, in no 
way alters their nature as revenue, or affects the fact that this revenue 
is merely disposable capital. 

That (even apart from etymology) cattle are typical examples of 
capital cannot be denied (Progress and Poverty, p. 25); and if we 
seek for that particular quality of cattle which makes them ‘ capital,’ 
neither has the author of Progress and Poverty supplied, nor is any 
one else very likely to supply, a better account of the matter than Adam 
Smith has done. Cattle are ‘ capital’ because they are ‘stock which 
yields revenue.’ That is to say, they afford to their owner a supply 
of that which he desires to possess. And, in this particular case, the 
‘revenue’ is not only desirable, but of supreme importance, inasmuch 
as it is capable of maintaining human life. The herd yields a revenue 
of food-stuffs as milk and meat; a revenue of skins; a revenue of 
manure ; a revenue of labour ; a revenue of exchangeable commodities 
in the shape of these things, as well as in that of live cattle. In 


each and all of these capacities cattle are capital ; and, conversely, 
things which possess any or all of these capacities are capital. 

Therefore what we find at page 25 of Progress and Poverty must 
be regarded as a welcome lapse into clearness of apprehension :— 


A fertile field, a rich vein of ore, a falling stream which supplies power, may 
give the possessor advantages equivalent to the possession of capital; but to class 
such things as capital would be to put an end to the distinction between land and 
capital. 


Just so. But the fatal truth is that these things are capital ; 
and that there really is no fundamental distinction between 
land and capital. Is it denied that a fertile field, a rich vein 
of ore, or a falling stream, may form part of a man’s stock, and 
that, if they do, they are capable of yielding revenue? Will not 
somebody pay a share of the produce in kind, or in money, for the 
privilege of cultivating the first; royalties for that of working 
the second; and a like equivalent for that of erecting a mill on 
the third? In what sense, then, are these things less ‘ capital’ than 
the buildings and tools which on page 27 of Progress and Poverty are 
admitted to be capital? Is it not plain that if these things confer 
‘advantages equivalent to the possession of capital,’ and if the ‘advan 
tage’ of capital is nothing but the yielding of revenue, then the 
denial that they are capital is merely a roundabout way of self-con- 
tradiction ? 
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All this confused talk about capital, however, is lucidity itself 
compared with the exposition of the remarkable thesis, ‘ Wages not 
drawn from capital, but produced by labour,’ which occupies the third 
chapter of Progress and Poverty. 

If, for instance, I devote my labour to gathering birds’ eggs or picking wild 
berries, the eggs or berries I thus get are my wages. Surely no one will contend 
that, in such a case, Wages are drawn from capital. There is no capital in the 


case (p. 34). 


Nevertheless those who have followed what has been said in the first 
part of this article surely neither will nor can have any hesitation 
about substantially adopting the challenged contention, though-they 
may possibly have qualms as to the propriety of the use of the terin 
‘ wages.’® They will have no difficulty in apprehending the fact that 
birds’ eggs and berries are stores of food-stuffs, or vital capital ; that 
the man who devotes his labour to getting them does so at the expense 
of his personal vital capital ; and that, if the eggs and the berries are 
‘ wages’ for his work, they are so because they enable him to restore 
to his organism the vital capital which he has consumed in doing 
the work of collection. So that there is really a great deal of 
‘ capital in the case.’ ’ 

Our author proceeds :— 


An absolutely naked man, thrown on an island where no human being has 
before trod, may gather birds’ eggs or pick berries (p. 34). _ 


No doubt. But those who have followed my argument thus far will 
be aware that a man’s vital capital does not reside in his clothes ; 
and, therefore, they will probably fail, as completely as I do, to dis- 
cover the relevancy of the statement. 

Again :— 

Or, if I take a piece of leather and work it up into a pair of shoes, the shoes 
are my wages—the reward of my exertion. Surely they are not drawn from 
capital—either my capital or anybody else’s capital—but are brought into existence 
by the labour of which they became the wages; and, in obtaining this pair of 
shoes as the wages of my labour, capital is not even momentarily lessened one 
iota. For if we call in the idea of capital, my capital at the beginning consists of 
the piece of leather, the thread, &c. (p. 34). 


It takes away one’s breath to have such a concatenation of fallacies 
administered in the space of half a paragraph. It does not seem to 
have occurred to our economical reformer to imagine whence his 
‘ capital at the beginning,’ the ‘leather, thread, &c.’came. I venture 
to suppose that leather to have been originally cattle-skin ; and since 
calves and oxen are not flayed alive, the existence of the leather 


* Not merely on the grounds stated below, but on the strength of Mr. George’s 
own definition—Does the gatherer of eggs, or berries, yroduce them by his labour ? 
If so, what do the hens and the bushes do? 
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implies the lessening of that form of capital by a very considerable 
iota. It is, therefore, as sure as anything can be that, in the long 
run, the shoes are drawn from that which is capital par excellence ; 
to wit, cattle. It is further beyond doubt that the operation of tan- 
ning must involve loss of capital in the shape of bark, to say nothing of 
other losses ; and that the use of the awls and knives of the shoemaker 
involves loss of capital in the shape of the store of iron ; further, the 
shoemaker has been enabled to do his work not only by the vital 
capital expended during the time occupied in making the pair of shoes, 
but by that expended from the time of his birth, up to the time that 
he earned wages that would keep him alive. 
Progress and Poverty continues :— 


As my labour goes on, value is steadily added until, when my labour results in 
the finished shoes, I have my capital plus the difference in value between the 
material and the shoes. In obtaining this additional value—my wages—how is 
eapital, at any time, drawn upon (p. 34)? 


In return we may inquire, how can anyone propound such a 
question? Capital is drawn upon all the time. Not only when the 
shoes are commenced, but while they are being made, and until they 
are either used by the shoemaker himself or are purchased by some- 
body else; that is, exchanged for a portion of another man’s capital. 
Tn fact (supposing that the shoemaker does not want shoes himself), 
it is the existence of vital capital in the possession of another person 
and the willingness of that person to part with more or less of it 
in exchange for the shoes—it is these two conditions, alone, which 
prevent the shoemaker from having consumed his capital unpro- 
ductively, just as much as if he had spent his time in chopping 
up the leather into minute fragments. 

Thus, the examination of the very case selected by the advocate 
of the doctrine that labour bestowed upon manufacture, without any 
intervention of capital, can produce wages, proves to be a delusion 
of the first magnitude ; even though it be supported by the dictum of 
Adam Smith which is quoted in its favour (p. 34)— 


The produce of labour constitutes the natural recompense or wages of labour. 
In that original state of things which precedes both the appropriation of land and 
the accumulation of stock, the whole produce of labour belongs to the labourer. 
He has neither landlord nor master to share with him ( Wealth of Nations, ch. viii.). 


But the whole of this passage exhibits the influence of the French 
Physiocrats by whom Adam Smith was inspired, at their worst ; 
that is to say, when they most completely forsook the ground of 
experience for a priori speculation. The confident reference to 
‘ that original state of things’ is quite in the manner of the Zssai 
sur UInégalité. Now, the state of men before the ‘appropriation 
of land’ and the ‘accumulation of stock’ must surely have been 
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that of purely savage hunters. As, by the supposition, nobody 
would have possessed land, certainly no man could have had a land- 
lord ; and, if there was no accumulation of stock in a transferable 
form, as surely there could be no master, in the sense of hirer. 
But hirer and hire (that is, wages) are correlative terms—like mother 
and child. As ‘child’ implies ‘mother,’ so does ‘ hire’ or ‘wages’ imply 
a ‘hirer’ or ‘ wage-giver.’ Therefore, when a man in ‘the original 
state of things’ gathered fruit or killed game for his own sustenance, 
the fruit or the game could be called his ‘ wages’ only in a figurative 
sense; as one sees if the term ‘hire,’ which has a more limited con- 
notation, is substituted for ‘wage.’ If not, it must be assumed 
that the savage hired himself to get his own dinner; whereby we 
are led to the tolerably absurd conclusion that, as in the ‘state of 
nature’ he was his own employer, the ‘master’ and the labourer in 
that model age appropriated the produce in equal shares! And if 
this should be not enough, it has already been seen that, in the 
hunting state, man is not even an accessory of production of vital 
capital; he merely consumes what nature produces. 

According to the author of Progress and Poverty, political econo- 
mists have been deluded by a ‘fallacy which has entangled some of 
the most acute minds in a web of their own spinning.’ 


It is in the use of the term capital in two senses. In the primary proposition 
that capital is necessary to the exertion of productive labour, the term ‘ capital’ 
is understood as including all food, clothing, shelter, &c. ; whereas in the deductions 
finally drawn from it, the term is used in its common and legitimate meaning of 
wealth devoted, not to the immediate gratification of desire, but to the procure- 
ment of more wealth—of wealth in the hands of employers as distinguished from 
labourers (p. 40). 


I am by no means concerned to defend the political economists 
who are thus charged with blundering ; but I shall be surprised to 
learn that any have carried the art of self-entanglement to the de- 
gree of perfection exhibited by this passage. Who has ever imagined 
that wealth which in the hands of an employer is capital ceases to be 
capital if it is in the hands of a labourer? Suppose a workman to be 
paid thirty shillings on Saturday evening for six days’ labour, that 
thirty shillings comes out of the employer's capital, and receives the 
name of ‘ wages’ simply because it is exchanged for labour. In the 
workman’s pocket, as he goes home, it is a part of his capital, in exactly 
the same sense as, half an hour before, it was part of the employer's 
capital ; he is a capitalist just as much as if he were a Rothschild. 
Suppose him to be a single man, whose cooking and household matters 
are attended to by the people of the house in which he has a room ; 
then the rent whichhe pays them out of this capital is, in part, wages 
for their labour, and he is, so far, an employer. If he saves one 
shilling out of his thirty, he has, to that extent, added to his capital 
when the next Saturday comes round. And if he puts his saved 
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shillings week by week into the Savings Bank, the difference between 
him and the most bloated of bankers is simply one of degree. 

At page 42 we are confidently told that ‘ labourers by receiving 
wages ’ cannot lessen ‘ even temporarily ’ the ‘ capital of the employer,’ 
while at page 44 it is admitted that in certain cases the capitalist 
* pays out capital in wages.’ One would think that the ‘ paying out’ 
of capital is hardly possible without at least a‘ temporary ’ diminution 
of the capital from which payment is made. But Progress and Poverty 
changes all that by a little verbal legerdemain :— 


For where wages are paid before the object of the labour is obtained, or is 
finished—as in agriculture, where ploughing and sowing must precede by several 
months the harvesting of the crop; as in the erection of buildings, the construction 
of ships, railroads, canals, &c.—it is clear that the owners of the capital paid in 
wages cannot expect an immediate return, but, as the phrase is, must ‘ outlay it’ or 
‘lie out of it’ for a time which sometimes amounts to many years. And hence, if 
first principles are not kept in mind, it is easy to jump to the conclusion that wages 
are advanced by capital (p. 44). 


Those who have paid attention to the argument of former parts 
of this paper may not be able to understand how, if sound ‘ first prin- 
ciples are kept in mind,’ any other conclusion can be reached, whether 
by jumping, or by any other mode of logical progression. But the 
first principle which our author ‘ keeps in mind’ possesses just that 


amount of ambiguity which enables him to play hocus-pocus with it. 
It is this—that ‘the creation of value does not depend upon the 
finishing of the product’ (p. 44). 

There is no doubt that, under certain limitations, this proposition 
is correct. It is not true that ‘labour always adds to capital by its 
exertion before it takes from capital its wages’ (p. 44), but it is true 
that it may, and often does, produce that effect. 

To take one of the examples given, the construction of a ship. 
The shaping of the timbers undoubtedly gives them a value (for a 
shipbuilder) which they did not possess before. When they are 
put together to constitute the framework of the ship, there is a still 
further addition of value (for a shipbuilder); and when the out- 
side planking is added, there is another addition (for a shipbuilder). 
Suppose everything else about the hull is finished, except the one 
little item of caulking the seams, there is no doubt that it has now 
still more value for a shipbuilder. But for whom else has it any 
value, except perhaps for a fire-wood merchant? What price will 
anyone who wants a ship—that is to say, something that will carry 
a cargo from one port to another—give for the unfinished vessel 
which would take water in at every seam and go down in half an 
hour, if she were launched? Suppose the shipbuilder’s capital to 
fail before the vessel is caulked, and that he cannot find another 
shipbuilder who cares to buy and finish it, what sort of proportion 
does the value created by the labour, for which he has paid out of 
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his capital, stand to that of his advances? Surely no one will give 
him one-tenth of the capital disbursed in wages, perhaps not so 
much even as the prime cost of the raw materials. Therefore, though 
the assertion that ‘ the creation of value does not depend on the finish- 
ing of the product’ may be strictly true under certain circumstances, 
it need not be and is not always true. And, if it is meant to imply 
or suggest that the creation of value in a manufactured article does 
not depend upon the finishing of that article, a more serious error 
could hardly be propounded. 

Is there not a prodigious difference in the value of an uncaulked 
and in that of a finished ship; between the value of a house in which 
only the tiles of the roof are wanting and a finished house; between 
that of a clock which only lacks the escapement and a finished 
clock ? 

As ships, house, and clock, the unfinished articles have no value 
whatever—that is to say, no person who wanted to purchase one of 
these things, for immediate use, would give a farthing for either. 
The only value they can have apart from that of the materials 
they contain is either that which they possess for some one who can 
finish them, or for some one who can make use of parts of them for 
the construction of other things. A man might buy an unfinished 
house for the sake of the bricks; or he might buy an incomplete 
clock to use the works for some other piece of machinery. 

Thus, though every stage of the labour bestowed on raw material 
for the purpose of giving rise to a certain product confers some ad- 
ditional value on that material in the estimation of those who are 
engaged in manufacturing that product—the ratio of that accumu- 
lated value, at any stage of the process, to the value of the finished 
product is extremely inconstant, and often small; while, to other per- 
sons, the value of the unfinished product may be nothing, or even a 
minus quantity. A house-timber merchant, for example, might 
consider that wood which had been worked into the ribs of a ship was 
spoiled—that is, had less value than it had as a log. 

According to Progress and Poverty, there was, really, no advance 
of capital while the great St. Gothard tunnel was cut. Suppose that, 
as the Swiss and Italian halves of the tunnel approached to within half 
a kilometre, that half-kilometre had turned out to be composed of 
practically impenetrable rock—would anybody have given a cen- 
time for the unfinished tunnel? And if not, how comes it that ‘the 
creation of value does not depend on the finishing of the product ’? 


I think it may be not too much to say that, of all the political 
delusions which are current in this queer world, the very stupidest 
are those which assume that labour and capital are necessarily 
antagonistic ; that all capital is produced by labour and therefore, 
by natural right, is the property of the labourer; that the possessor 
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of capital is a robber who preys on the workman and appropriates 
to himself that which he has had no share in producing. 

On the contrary, capital and labour are, necessarily, close allies ; 
capital is never a product of human labour alone ; it exists apart from 
human labour; it is the necessary antecedent of labour; and it furnishes 
the materials on which labour is employed. The only indispensable 
form of capital—vital capital—cannot be produced by human labour. 
All that man can do is to favour its formation by the real producers. 
There is no intrinsic relation between the amount of labour bestowed 
on an article and its value in exchange. The claim of labour to the 
total result of operations which are rendered possible only by capital 
is simply an a priori iniquity. 

T. H. HUvxtey. 
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